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BEFORE  MARCHING,  AND  AFTER. 

(In  Memoriam  :  F.  W.  G.) 

Orion  swung  southward  aslant 

Where  the  starved  Egdon  pine-trees  had  thinned. 

The  Pleiads  aloft  seemed  to  pant 

With  the  heather  that  twitched  in  the  wind ; 

But  he  looked  on  indifferent  to  sights  such  as  these. 
Unswayed  by  love,  friendship,  home  joy  or  home  sorrow. 

And  wondered  to  what  he  would  march  on  the  morrow. 

The  crazed  household  clock  with  its  whirr 
Rang  midnight  within  as  he  stood. 

He  heard  the  low  sighing  of  her 

Who  had  striven  from  his  birth  for  his  good ; 

But  he  still  only  asked  the  spring  starlight,  the  breeze. 
What  great  thing  or  small  thing  his  history  would  borrow 
From  that  Game  with  Death  he  would  play  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  heath  wore  the  robe  of  late  summer. 

And  the  fuchsia-bells,  hot  in  the  sun, 

Hung  red  by  the  door,  a  quick  comer 
Brought  tidings  that  marching  was  done 
For  him  who  had  joined  in  that  game  overseas 
Where  Death  stood  to  win ;  though  his  memory  would  borrow 
A  brightness  therefrom  not  to  die  on  the  morrow. 

Thomas  Hardy. 

September,  1915. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  ENGINEERING  ASPECTS  OF  THE 

WAR. 


The  devastating  war  in  which  we  and  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
have  now  been  engaged  for  the  past  fourteen  months,  in  the  extent 
of  its  political,  social,  and  territorial  ramifications,  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  the  Napoleonic  struggles  of  one  hundred  years  ago ; 
for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  civilised  nations  occupying  between 
them  one-half  of  the  world’s  surface,  and  representing  over  one- 
half  of  its  total  population,  are  now  at  war  with  one  another.  In 
one  very  important  respect,  however,  the  present  struggle  differs 
from  the  long-drawn-out  period  of  warfare  which  culminated  in 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  that  is  in  the  degree  to  which  science 
has  been  called  to  the  aid  of  the  military  forces  of  the  various 
countries  engaged  in  the  terrible  conflict. 

This  is  the  first  great  war  in  which  the  striking  advances  of 
scientific  knowledge  that  have  marked  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  been  allowed  full  play.  The  Napoleonic  struggle  occurred 
when  science  was  in  its  infancy.  The  great  European  wars  of 
1866-1868  and  1870-71  were  fought  out  before  the  most  notable 
discoveries  of  modern  science  had  been  made  or  had  received 
practical  application,  and  the  smaller  wars  that  have  occurred 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  have  not  been  sufficiently  im¬ 
portant  to  draw  out  all  the  resources  of  men  of  science  and 
of  engineers. 

The  dynamo  and  the  petrol  motor,  the  two  machines  which 
have  had  the  greatest  effect  in  revolutionising  engineering  prac¬ 
tice  and  in  opening  up  new  avenues  of  progress,  have  both  been 
developed  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871 ;  smokeless 
powders  and  high  explosives  were  first  manufactured  in  the 
’eighties ;  and  the  latest  weapons  of  the  Germans,  namely, 
poisonous  and  inflammable  liquids  and  condensed  gases,  may  be 
said  to  be  products  of  twentieth -century  science.  Great  changes 
in  military  strategy  and  tactics  have  resulted  from  the  application 
of  these  and  other  inventions  of  the  chemist  and  engineer  in  the 
field  of  land-warfare,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  purpose  in  this  article 
to  discuss  these  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  development  of  the  petrol-motor  and  its  application  to 
land-transport  and  aviation  work. 

2.  The  discovery  and  use  of  smokeless  powders  and  of  high 
explosives. 
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3.  The  application  of  inflammable  liquids  and  poisonous  gases 
to  trench- warfare,  and  the  possible  means  of  defence  against  these 
latest  German  methods  of  attack. 

4.  The  legal  and  moral  aspects  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
developments  of  land- warfare. 

I. — The  Development  of  the  Petrol-Motor  and  its  Applications 
to  Land-Transport  and  Aviation  Work. 

A  petrol-motor  is  classed  by  engineers  as  an  engine  of  the 
internal-combustion  type,  for  the  fuel  is  first  gasified,  and  is  then 
consumed  inside  the  cylinder  of  the  engine.  By  dispensing  with 
the  intermediate  steam-boiler,  and  the  necessity  for  generating 
steam,  it  has  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened  the  production  of 
power  in  engines  of  small  size,  and  has  enabled  the  engineer  to 
solve  the  problem  of  obtaining  high  powers  from  liquid  fuels  in 
machines  of  small  size  and  light  weight.  Looking  back  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century’s  progress,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that 
in  the  early  ’eighties  the  Otto  gas-engine,  the  first  really  successful 
engine  of  the  internal-combustion  type,  was  something  of  a 
novelty,  and  that  no  engine  using  liquid  fuel  in  place  of  gas  had 
been  designed  or  constructed.  As  the  writer  has  stated  elsewhere, 
the  scientists  who  worked  out  the  principles  of  the  internal- 
combustion  engine,  and  the  engineers  who  designed  the  Otto  and 
the  other  types  of  gas-engine  thirty  years  ago,  little  thought  at 
the  time  that  they  were  assisting  to  develop  a  new  prime-mover 
which  within  a  brief  space  of  time  would  revolutionise  completely 
our  methods  of  road-transport,  and  also  bring  to  man  what  he 
had  so  long  coveted,  namely,  the  complete  mastery  of  the  air. 
The  gas-engine,  however,  paved  the  way  for  the  oil-engine  and 
for  the  petrol-motor.  As  the  principles  and  design  of  these  new 
types  of  engine  became  better  understood,  unnecessary  parts  and 
superfluous  weight  were  gradually  discarded,  and  the  wonderful 
combination  of  high  horse-power  and  lightness  in  weight  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  modern  petrol-motor  rendered  possible,  first,  the 
automobile,  and  then  the  dirigible-balloon  and  the  aeroplane. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  space  imposed  by  this 
article  to  discuss  the  whole  extent  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
in  land-warfare  that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  motor-traction  and  aeroplanes  into  army  work,  but  a  few  of 
the  leading  changes  may  be  briefly  noted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  enabled  much  larger  armies  to  be 
maintained  in  the  field.  The  “conduit”  down  which  men, 
munitions,  equipment,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  have  to  pass  from 
the  base  to  the  front  is  no  longer  limited  to  one  or  two,  or  even 
to  half  a  dozen  lines  of  railway,  but  is  made  up  of  the  network 
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of  roads  in  the  rear  of  the  troops,  along  which  hundreds  of  motor- 
transport  wagons,  vans,  omnibuses,  lorries,  cars,  and  ambulances 
fly  backwards  and  forwards,  ceaselessly  night  and  day.  Each  of 
the  great  armies  now  operating  on  the  European  chess-board  is 
provided  with  food  and  munitions  chiefly  by  aid  of  motor-trans- 
port,  from  its  main  supply  depots  far  in  the  rear,  and  it  is  certain 
that  warfare  on  its  present  prodigious  scale  of  magnitude  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible  before  the  advent  of  the  motor 
transport-wagon  and  van.  In  Napoleon’s  day  the  size  of  the 
army  and  its  length  of  stay  in  any  locality  were  limited  by  the 
ability  of  the  country  or  territory  in  which  it  was  operating  to 
feed  it,  and  one  of  the  aphorisms  of  the  man  who  dominated 
Europe  for  a  brief  period  was  that  an  army  “crawls  on  its 
stomach,”  and  that  its  progress,  like  that  of  a  swarm  of  gigantic 
locusts,  leaves  barrenness  and  desolation  behind. 

To-day  several  millions  of  men  are  living  and  fighting  in 
districts  that  have  been  swept  bare,  months  ago,  of  all  food ;  and 
the  life  of  these  millions  and  of  the  miserable  remnants  of  the 
earlier  population  who  once  lived  by  cultivating  the  soil,  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  living  shuttle  of  mo  tor- wagons  and  lorries, 
which  connects  the  first-line  trenches  with  the  supply-bases. 

The  second  great  change  that  motor  transport  has  effected  iu 
modern  warfare  is,  that  it  has  enabled  12-in.  and  ITJ-in.  siege- 
guns  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  and  has  thus  sealed  the  doom  of 
the  modern  fortress. 

The  fortifications  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Antwerp  in  Belgium, 
and  of  Novo-Georgievsk,  Kovno,  and  Ivangorod  in  Poland,  though 
quite  up-to-date  and  modern  in  character,  have  proved  of  little 
avail  against  the  shells  weighing  from  1,000  to  2,000  lbs.,  and 
charged  with  high  explosives,  thrown  from  these  huge  guns.  The 
position  in  land-warfare,  in  fact,  is  now  very  similar  to  that  obtain¬ 
ing  in  naval  warfare — the  big  gun  is  superior  to  the  defence, 
whenever  it  can  be  brought  into  action  under  favouring  conditions. 
The  use  of  motors  for  gun  transport  in  conjunction  with  high- 
explosive  shells  has  therefore  rendered  obsolete  the  fortified  town 
and  city.  The  decisive  battles  of  this  and  future  wars  will  be 
fought  entirely  in  the  open  country,  and  never  again  will  large 
numbers  of  men  be  allowed  to  attempt  to  defend  towns  and  cities 
from  attack,  except  by  field-works  and  trenches  constructed  at 
many  miles’  distance  outside  their  walls. 

Another  notable  change  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  motor-transport  for  military  purposes  is  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  in  the  feeding  of  the  troops  at  the  front — fresh 
bread,  fresh  meat,  and  fresh  vegetables  being  often  supplied  daily 
in  place  of  the  “bully-beef  ”  of  bygone  days.  Motor-bicycles  have 
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also  taken  the  place  of  horses  for  despatch-riders  and  scouts,  with 
a  considerable  gain  in  the  speed  and  eflSciency  of  the  military 
information  service.  The  headquarters  staff  is  therefore  now 
located  at  some  quiet  village  inn  or  deserted  country  house,  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  in  the  rear  of  the  army  under  its  command,  and 
the  modern  conditions  of  warfare  are  so  trying  to  the  physical  and 
nervous  structure  of  man  that  this  alone  is  a  considerable  gain. 

Armoured  motor-cars  and  armoured  motor-lorries  carrying 
quick-firing  guns  are  another  feature  of  this  war,  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  motor-traction  for  military  purposes.  Cars  and  lorries 
of  this  type  have  proved  of  great  value  in  reconnaissance  work,  and 
to  some  extent  have  superseded  cavalry  for  this  purpose.  Finally, 
the  use  of  motor-ambulances  for  Eed  Cross  work  may  be  named, 
but  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  in 
the  second  article  of  this  series. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  changes  brought  about  in  military 
strategy  by  the  appearance  of  the  flying  machine  and  dirigible 
balloon  above  the  modern  field  of  battle,  it  must  be  noted  that  up 
to  five  years  ago,  petrol-motors  of  50  h.p.,  weighing  less  than  one 
cwt.,  or  about  21bs.  per  h.p.,  were  the  largest  that  had  been  con¬ 
structed  or  employed  for  aviation  work. 

To-day,  so  rapid  has  been  the  advance  in  the  design  and  con¬ 
struction  of  this  type  of  motor,  single  petrol-engines  capable  of 
developing  200  to  250  h.p.  are  being  built.  It  is  to  this  great 
increase  in  the  power  and  trustworthiness  of  the  motor  that  we  owe 
the  rapid  progress  in  military  aviation  during  the  last  few  years, 
for  it  is  now  recognised  that  the  early  aeroplanes  were  lacking  in 
engine-power,  and  that  some  fatalities  were  due  to  this  cause. 
As  an  example  of  the  high  engine-power  of  modern  aircraft  it  may 
be  stated  that  airships  equipped  with  500  to  600  h.p.  are  already 
in  general  use,  and  it  is  reported  that  four  motors,  each  developing 
250  h.p.,  are  being  fitted  in  the  latest  type  of  Zeppelin.  The 
internal-combustion  motor  is  therefore  equal  to  all  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  upon  it,  as  regards  propelling  power,  and  the 
improvements  of  the  future  in  aircraft  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
increased  stability  and  greater  strength  of  material  and  design. 

The  fact  that  (unless  fog  or  mist  obscure  the  view)  the  move¬ 
ments  of  men,  the  location  of  batteries,  and  the  exact  distances 
of  entrenchments  can  always  be  ascertained  by  the  enemy’s  air¬ 
men,  renders  the  achievement  of  any  striking  successes  or  victories 
far  more  difficult  than  in  the  older  days,  when  the  rival  com¬ 
manders  were  quite  often  unaware  of  the  disposition  of  the 
enemy’s  troops  and  guns  until  the  attack  was  developed. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  aircraft  in  the  present  war  has 
undoubtedly  been  in  directing  and  controlling  artillery  fire  upon 
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the  entrenchments  and  batteries  of  the  opposing  army.  So  easy 
has  it  become  to  obtain  and  signal  to  the  battery  the  exact  range 
in  this  way,  that  it  is  now  recognised  no  trenches  can  be  held 
with  any  degree  of  safety  for  the  men  unless  they  are  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  “dug-outs”  covered  with  sufficient  earth  to  protect 
them  from  shrapnel  and  shell-fire.  In  the  Western  theatre  of  the 
war,  where  no  outflanking  movement  is  now  possible,  the  struggle 
has  therefore  become  a  long-continued  siege  of  entrenched 
positions,  with  occasional  attacks  and  counter-attacks  to  vary  the 
monotony. 

Next  to  their  successes  in  directing  artillery  fire,  the  aircraft 
and  airmen  have  been  of  great  service  for  obtaining  information 
as  to  the  disposition  of  troops,  and  the  movement  of  the  enemy’s 
reserves  and  reinforcements.  The  work  of  unmasking  the  enemy’s 
position,  and  of  obtaining  information  as  to  the  strength  and  com¬ 
position  of  his  forces,  is  no  longer  undertaken  by  the  infantry  and 
cavalry,  but  by  the  airmen,  and  the  land-forces  are  thus  relieved 
of  a  dangerous  but  most  important  duty.  Surprise  attacks  from 
unexpected  quarters  or  from  suddenly  reinforced  lines  are  much 
more  difficult  to  execute  than  under  the  old  conditions  of  field- 
warfare  ;  and  if  troops  are  to  be  moved  from  their  positions 
unknown  to  the  enemy,  it  can  be  done  only  after  nightfall,  when 
the  air-scouts  are  obtaining  their  much-needed  slumber  and  rest 
in  the  rear  of  the  attacking  or  defending  forces. 

As  regards  the  use  of  Zeppelins  and  aeroplanes  for  dropping 
explosive  and  incendiary  bombs  upon  places  and  stores  of  military 
importance,  the  Allies  have  a  far  better  record  than  the  Central 
European  Powers.  The  German  Zeppelin  raids  upon  England, 
from  which  so  much  was  hoped,  have  been,  in  fact,  singularly 
futile  as  regards  military  significance.  Mr.  Balfour’s  recent  letter 
to  a  correspondent  (published  in  the  daily  Press  on  Monday, 
August  30th)  stated  that  during  the  last  twelve  months,  seventy- 
one  civilian  adults  and  eighteen  children  had  been  killed,  and  that 
189  civilian  adults  and  thirty-one  children  had  been  injured.  Not 
a  single  soldier  or  sailor,  however,  had  been  killed,  and  only  seven 
had  been  wounded.  As  regards  material  injury,  only  on  one 
occasion  had  damage  been  inflicted  which  could  by  any  stretch 
of  language  be  described  as  of  the  smallest  military  importance. 
As  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  remarks  tersely,  in  summing 
up  the  injury  received  :  “Zeppelin  raids  have  been  brutal,  but  so 
far  they  have  not  been  effective.”  ^ 

Compared  with  this  record,  the  raids  by  groups  of  English  and 
French  airmen,  acting  either  separately  or  in  combination,  have 
been  much  more  striking.  In  nearly  every  case,  centres  of  mili- 
(1)  The  recent  raid  on  London  does  not  materially  alter  this  judgment. 
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tary  importance  have  been  attacked,  and  the  destruction  of 
Zeppelin  sheds,  military  stores,  or  important  railway  junctions 
and  buildings  have  been  effected  by  the  bombs  thrown.  The 
tendency  is  for  these  raids  to  become  more  serious  in  character, 
for  larger  aeroplanes  are  now  being  employed  with  much  greater 
engine-power,  and  their  lifting  capacity  for  explosives  is  there¬ 
fore  considerably  higher  than  it  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  A  bomb  weighing  1  cwt.,  filled  with  a  charge  of  high 
explosives,  when  dropped  from  a  height  of  500  ft.,  will  wreck 
any  ordinary  building,  and  an  attack  by  a  group  of  twenty-five 
or  fifty  bomb-carrying  aeroplanes  is  calculated  therefore  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  the  town  or  military  centre  raided. 

Whether  the  Zeppelins  will  retrieve  their  at  present  somewhat 
tarnished  reputation,  and  will  have  something  more  to  their  credit 
before  the  end  of  the  war  than  the  murder  of  seventy-one  civilian 
adults  and  eighteen  children,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  aeroplane,  in  its  larger  sizes,  at  present  seems  therefore  to 
have  proved  the  better  machine  for  attack,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
note  that  as  regards  material  damage,  as  distinguished  from  the 
senselessness  and  brutality  of  attacks  upon  civilian  lives  and 
property,  the  Allies  have  a  far  better  record  to  their  credit  than 
their  opponents. 

II. — The  Discovery  and  Use  of  Smokeless  Powders  and  of  High- 

Explosives. 

It  is  now  nearly  seven  hundred  years  since  Eoger  Bacon  in¬ 
vented  black  gunpowder,  and  from  that  date  down  to  the  present 
era  explosives  have  played  an  increasingly  important  part  in  all 
warfare.  The  original  black  powder  made  by  Bacon  contained 
75  per  cent,  potassium  nitrate,  15  per  cent,  charcoal,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  sulphur.  Only  very  slight  changes  have  taken  place 
either  in  its  composition  or  methods  of  manufacture  since  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  at  the  date  of  the 
last  Franco-Prussian  war  the  composition  of  the  powder  used  by 
the  contending  ai*mies  did  not  vary  more  than  2^  per  cent,  from 
that  of  the  black  powder  made  by  Eoger  Bacon  seven  hundred 
years  ago.  The  experience  gained  in  the  war  of  1870,  and  the 
introduction  of  larger  field-guns,  made  it  necessary,  however,  to 
manufacture  a  powder  which  would  be  slower  in  its  action  than 
black  powder,  and  the  brown  prismatic  powders  were  brought 
out  about  this  date  (1874).  These  gave  much  better  results  than 
the  black  powder  previously  employed  for  large  field-  and  fortress- 
guns,  but  both  powders  still  produced  smoke,  and  the  next  step 
in  advance  was  the  invention  of  a  powder  which  would  be  smoke¬ 
less,  and  would  not  reveal  the  position  of  the  gun  when  it  was 
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fired.  It  was  a  Frenchman  named  Vielle,  who  in  1884  succeeded 
in  producing  the  first  really  smokeless  powder  from  gelatinised 
nitro-cellulose  or  “gun-cotton.”  Gun-cotton  is  what  chemists  call 
a  substitution  product,  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  cellulose 
are  replaced  by  three  groups  of  atoms  forming  the  nitrogen- 
tetroxide  molecule,  and  the  chemical  name  for  gun-cotton  is  there¬ 
fore  tri-nitro-cellulose .  The  powder  was  introduced  and  known  in 
the  French  military  service  as  “Poudre  B.”  Its  advantages  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  black  or  brown  powder  were  :  it  was 
smokeless,  or  nearly  so ;  its  explosive  force  was  greater ;  and  the 
products  of  combustion  did  not  foul  the  gun.  The  British  War 
Office  chemist,  Abel,  improved  greatly  the  methods  of  manufacture 
of  gun-cotton,  but  Nobel  was  the  first  to  produce  an  absolutely 
safe  and  efficient  form  of  the  explosive,  to  which  the  name  of 
cordite  was  given.  “Cordite”  is  a  mixture  of  nitro-glycerine, 
nitro-cellulose,  and  a  mineral  jelly,  and  this  is  the  form  in  which 
gun-cotton  is  employed  for  military  and  naval  purposes  in  this 
country. 

Another  group  of  high  explosives  are  obtained  from  carbolic 
acid,  and  are  known  as  Picric-acid  explosives.  These  are  obtained 
from  the  chemical  base  by  acting  upon  it  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  Lyddite  and  melinite  are  the  two  best- 
known  forms  of  picric  acid  explosive,  used  by  the  British  and 
French  armies  respectively. 

The  latest  forms  of  high  explosives  are  obtained  from  “Toluol,” 
a  derivative  of  benzol.  By  acting  upon  toluol  with  nitric  acid, 
substitution  products  containing  three  or  four  of  the  nitrogen- 
tetroxide  groups  can  be  obtained.  These  “T.JV.T.”  explosives,  as 
they  are  called  in  the  two  Services,  are  now  recognised  as  the 
best  for  filling  shells  and  torpedoes,  since  they  do  not  act  on  the 
metal  of  the  containing  canister,  and  they  are  quite  stable  under 
all  conditions  of  use. 

All  the  nitro-substitution  products  of  cellulose,  carbolic  acid  and 
toluol  are  classed  as  “high  explosives,”  for  their  decomposition, 
when  once  started,  proceeds  in  the  form  of  an  explosive  wave 
throughout  the  mass,  and  the  effect  of  the  detonation  of  the  explo¬ 
sive  is  a  shattering  one.  A  shell  charged  with  500  lbs.  of  melinite, 
lyddite,  or  tri-nitro-toluol  on  bursting,  will  make  an  enormous 
cavity  in  concrete  masonry  or  in  soft  earth,  and  the  rapid  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  fortifications  and  steel  gun-cupolas  at  Li^ge  and  Kovno 
shows  what  terrible  damage  can  be  effected  by  heavy  shells 
charged  with  these  modern  high  explosives. 

The  use  of  smokeless  powders  and  of  high  explosives  (both,  it 
must  be  noted,  are  inventions  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century), 
has  brought  about  great  changes  in  land  warfare,  some  of  which. 
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such  as  the  doom  of  the  “fortress,”  have  already  been  noted  in 
the  course  of  this  article.  The  most  important  of  these  changes, 
however,  is  that  due  to  the  invisibility  of  gun  or  rifle  fire,  in  broad 

daylight. 

Batteries  of  artillery,  if  they  can  hide  themselves  from  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  hostile  airmen  flying  above,  may  remain  in 
one  position  for  days  together,  bombarding  the  enemy’s  line  of 
trenches  without  risk  of  detection.  The  puff  of  smoke  that  used 
to  follow  each  discharge  of  the  gun  no  longer  betrays  its  position 
to  the  look-out  of  the  opposing  battery.  “Sniping”  has  also 
become  a  more  deadly  menace  with  the  advent  of  smokeless 
powders  and  telescopic  sighting  devices  for  rifles,  for  the  “sniper  ” 
hidden  in  some  tree  or  old  barn,  between  the  lines  of  opposing 
trenches,  may  kill  or  maim  scores  of  men  before  his  hiding  place  is 
discovered  and  he  himself  is  shot  or  made  a  prisoner. 

Another  change  that  has  resulted  from,  or  accompanied,  the 
invention  and  use  of  high  explosives,  is  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  range  of  rifle  and  artillery  fire.  With  the  aid  of  elongated 
bullets  or  shells,  and  of  rifled  guns,  the  bullet  or  canister  con¬ 
taining  the  explosive  can  be  thrown  distances  ranging  from 
10,000  to  25,000  yards,  according  to  the  size  of  the  gun  and  charge  ; 
and  the  shelling  of  Dunkirk  from  a  point  inside  the  German  lines, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  becomes  an  actual  possibility.  In  view 
of  these  feats  of  modern  artillery,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
realise  that  the  effective  range  of  the  guns  used  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  was  only  about  1,200  yards,  and  that  as  solid  iron  balls 
were  employed  for  the  cannon,  the  destructive  effect  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  fire  was  extremely  limited.  One  round  from  a  modern 
battery  of  field-guns,  firing  3-in.  explosive  shells,  in  fact,  will  do 
more  material  damage  and  kill  or  wound  more  men,  than  twelve 
hours’  cannonade  with  the  type  of  gun  used  in  1815. 

ITT. — The  application  of  inflammable  liquids  and  poisonous  gases 
to  trench-warfare,  and  the  possible  means  of  defence  against  these 
latest  German  methods  of  attack. 

The  method  of  killing  or  wounding  your  adversary  by  blowing 
him  to  pieces,  or  by  projecting  from  a  distance  small  fragments 
of  metal  into  his  body  or  vital  organs,  no  doubt  seems  cruel 
when  viewed  from  the  humanitarian  standpoint,  and  from  the 
German  point  of  view  the  use  of  inflammable  liquids  and  poison¬ 
ous  gases  may  appear  to  be  more  in  harmony  with  modern 
scientific  progress.  Germany’s  step  forward  in  this  direction, 
how^ever,  in  reality  is  a  step  backwards  towards  barbarism,  for 
the  use  of  poisonous  gases  and  burning  liquids  in  warfare  dates 
back  to  ancient  times,  and  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of 
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Christianity.  The  earliest  mention  of  these  methods  of  attack  is 
in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars,  between  the  years  431 
and  404  b.c.  During  the  sieges  of  the  cities  of  PlatsB  and  Delium 
by  the  Spartans  and  their  Allies,  cauldrons  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  molten  pitch  and  burning  sulphur  were  placed  under 
the  walls.  Helped  by  the  choking  fumes  emitted  from  these 
cauldrons  and  a  favouring  wind,  the  attacking  force  was  enabled 
to  scale  the  walls  and  get  into  the  cities  before  the  defenders 
had  recovered  from  the  disorganisation  in  their  ranks  produced 
by  the  asphyxiating  gases.  The  analogy  between  this  attack  and 
that  on  the  trenches  held  by  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  north 
of  Ypres,  at  the  end  of  April,  is  so  close,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  a  gap  of  2,300  years  separates  the  two  events. 

The  use  of  asphyxiating  and  poisonous  gases  in  trench  warfare 
by  the  Germans  therefore  is  not  new,  but  is  a  revival  of  the 
methods  of  the  past,  and  all  that  the  German  military  engineers 
have  done  is  to  apply  modern  scientific  knowledge  and  methods 
to  a  very  ancient  form  of  attack.  The  gases  used  by  the  Germans 
vary  considerably  in  composition,  but  in  the  first  attack  with 
poisonous  gases  at  Ypres,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  mixture 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  gas  was  employed.  The  former 
gas  could  be  generated  easily  in  the  trenches,  by  throwing  sulphur 
upon  open  fires  of  charcoal  or  coal,  while  the  chlorine  gas  would 
be  obtained  from  cylinders  of  liquid  chlorine  by  merely  opening 
the  tap  of  the  cylinder  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  escape  and  gasify 
under  its  own  pressure.  Germany  possesses  many  chemical 
factories  where  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  gas  is  carried  on  by 
the  electrolytic  decomposition  of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  and 
the  production  of  liquid  chlorine  from  this  gas  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter. 

As  regards  the  possible  methods  of  defence  against  noxious 
gases,  the  use  of  respirators  charged  with  absorbing  chemicals 
appears  to  have  been  most  successful,  and  since  May  the  Germans 
have  not  been  able  to  record  any  great  success  in  their  attacks 
with  the  aid  of  gas  upon  the  French  or  British  lines  on  the 
Western  front.  Mechanical  means  of  defence  by  use  of  counter 
air-currents  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  or  developed, 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  the  noxious  gases  when  generated  could  be 
driven  back  into  the  German  trenches,  their  desire  to  use  gas  as 
an  aid  to  their  attacks  on  our  lines  would  be  less  keen  and  frequent. 

Turning  now  to  consider  the  still  more  recent  use  of  burning 
liquids  by  the  Germans,  here  again  one  must  note  that  this  is  a 
revival  of  an  ancient  form  of  attack.  The  “Greek-fire”  used  by 
the  Byzantine  Greeks  for  the  defence  of  Constantinople  from  the 
Saracens  was  squirted  from  a  wooden  tube  cased  with  bronze  on 
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to  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  the  compound  with  which  the 
syphon  was  charged  is  believed  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  burnt  lime,  although  the  exact  constitution  of  the 
mixture  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  On  contact  with  water 
it  is  known  that  the  liquid  burst  into  flame,  and  by  its  aid  the 
ships  of  the  Saracens  were  more  than  once  destroyed  during  their 
attacks  on  the  Golden  City.  Few  official  details  have  yet  appeared 
concerning  the  German  apparatus  used  in  the  renewal  of  this 
form  of  attack,  but  there  is  no  doubt  compressed  air  is  the  pro¬ 
pelling  force,  and  that  petrol,  paraffin  and  tar,  or  a  mixture  of 
these,  is  employed  for  producing  the  jet  of  burning  liquid.  This 
liquid  is  said  to  carry  a  distance  of  150  ft.  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  to  set  alight  all  inflammable  materials  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact  in  its  path.  According  to  the  latest  information  the 
wooden  tube  cased  with  bronze  of  the  Greeks  has  been  replaced 
by  a  metal  box,  worn  on  the  back  like  a  haversack,  in  the  portable 
form  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  pressure  gauge  enables  the  soldier 
carrying  the  flammenwerfer,  as  it  is  called,  to  regulate  the  distance 
to  which  the  liquid  is  thrown. 

Larger  stationary  forms  of  the  apparatus  have  also  been  devised, 
and  having  decided  to  revive  this  method  of  attack  the  Germans 
will  no  doubt  apply  it  to  all  branches  of  trench-warfare,  and  will 
utilise  these  inflammable  liquids  for  filling  bombs,  shells,  and 
hand-grenades,  in  the  same  way  that  poisonous  and  asphyxiating 
gases  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

As  regards  the  possible  methods  of  defence  against  attacks  from 
burning  liquids,  only  two  are  possible  :  either  the  flammenwerfer 
and  its  carrier,  if  it  be  a  portable  one,  must  be  “knocked-out,” 
or  the  men  occupying  the  attacked  point  or  trench  must  retire  to 
safe  quarters  until  the  liquid  has  burned  itself  out  in  the  trench. 
Burning  gases,  it  must  be  noted,  will  ascend  owing  to  the  heat 
generated  by  their  combustion,  and  therefore  they  cannot  penetrate 
downwards  into  the  trenches,  or  cause  any  permanent  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  defence.  Burning  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
accumulate  in  the  trenches  in  sufficient  quantities  to  render  them 
untenable,  and  as  petrol  and  petroleum  have  a  specific  gravity  less 
than  I’OO  it  is  useless  attempting  to  put  out  the  flame  with  water, 
even  if  this  should  be  obtainable  at  the  moment  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Burning  liquids  of  this  kind  can  only  be  quenched  by 
smothering  the  flames  with  sand  and  earth,  and  whether  it  is 
better  to  let  the  liquid  burn  itself  out,  in  the  trench  bottom,  or  to 
risk  destroying  the  trench  by  digging  earth  from  the  sides  and 
parapet  in  the  efforts  to  smother  the  flames,  can  only  be  decided 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  defence  at  the  point  attacked. 

In  any  case,  the  dug-outs  and  support-trenches  should  be  con- 
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structed  at  a  higher  level  than  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  front¬ 
line  trenches,  so  that  they  cannot  be  flooded  also,  and  the  re¬ 
spirators  provided  for  poisonous  gases  should  be  worn  to  prevent 
ill-effects  from  the  smoke  and  fumes  given  off  by  the  burning 
liquids. 

The  writer  may  state  his  conviction  in  closing  this  brief  review 
of  the  means  of  defence  against  these  new  methods  of  attack,  that 
although  the  Germans  may  win  temporary  successes  at  isolated 
points  by  the  use  of  poisonous  or  inflammable  liquids  and  gases,  no 
permanent  or  important  gain  will  be  attained  in  this  way.  The 
Allies  therefore  would  be  wise  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon 
the  provision  of  ample  supplies  of  high  explosive  shells,  upon 
which  the  success  of  their  future  efforts  to  break  through  the 
German  lines  so  largely  depends,  and  should  not  waste  time  or 
money  upon  following  the  German  lead  in  the  matter  of  in¬ 
flammable  liquids  and  poisonous  gases. 

IV. — The  Legal  and  Moral  Aspects  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
Developments  of  Land  Warfare. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  morality  of  the 
use  of  poisonous  gases  in  land  warfare.  It  may  be  true,  as  the 
Germans  contend,  that  death  from  gas-poisoning  is  no  more 
painful  than  death  from  shrapnel  or  shell- wounds,  although  the 
evidence  so  far  collected  from  English  and  French  sources  does 
not  support  this  view.  In  many  cases  the  death  of  the  “  gassed  ” 
man  has  been  one  of  slow  suffocation,  and  has  entailed  great 
suffering,  as  the  reports  of  Sir  John  French  and  other  staff  officers 
clearly  prove. 

This  line  of  argument,  however,  shirks  the  real  issue,  which  is, 
that  the  use  of  asphyxiating  and  poisonous  gases,  in  the  form  that 
these  are  now  being  employed  by  the  Germans,  is  a  direct  and 
flagrant  contravention  of  Article  23  of  the  Hague  Declaration,  to 
which  Germany  appended  her  signature  in  1899.  It  is  one  more 
example  of  Germany’s  disregard  for  the  treaties  and  obligations 
entered  into  by  her  statesmen  and  ambassadors  in  the  past,  and 
any  temporary  military  successes  that  may  be  obtained  by  this 
means  in  Flanders  or  elsewhere  are  but  slight  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  confidence  that  will  be  attached  long  after  this  war  is 
concluded,  to  the  signature  of  a  German,  either  as  an  ambassador 
or  as  a  business  man,  to  any  document  whatever. 

International  and  private  political  and  business  relations  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  nations  and  individuals  alike  will 
fulfil  obligations  that  have  been  agreed  to  after  full  discussion, 
that  have  been  set  out  in  writing,  and  that  have  been  signed  either 
by  the  individuals  themselves,  or  by  their  official  representatives. 
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Germany  by  her  repeated  offences  against  this  rule  of  international 
and  private  honour,  has  not  only  damaged  her  own  reputation,  but 
has  also  endangered  her  future  place  and  position  among  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world.  Her  punishment  may  be  long- 
delayed,  but  it  will  be  certain  and  just,  for  offences  of  this  kind 
against  the  foundations  upon  which  all  civilisation  and  progress 
rest  carry  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  the  penalty  that  will  one 
day  have  to  be  paid — and  paid  in  full. 

In  closing  this  review  of  some  of  the  applications  of  modern 
discoveries  in  chemistry  and  engineering  to  military  purposes,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  science  is  non-moral,  and  that  the  use 
which  man  makes  of  scientific  knowledge  depends  altogether  upon 
his  own  initiative  and  will.  He  may  use  that  knowledge  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  mankind,  or  he  may  employ  it  for  the 
destruction  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  and  even  of  civili¬ 
sation  itself.  That  many  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past 
half-century,  which  were  heralded  as  marking  the  dawn  of  a 
happier  and  nobler  period  in  the  history  of  mankind,  should  have 
been  degraded  by  being  turned  to  the  slaughter  of  the  race,  and  to 
the  destruction  of  the  material  w’ealth  and  treasures  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  the  war,  is  one  of  the  most  ironic  and  humiliating 
aspects  of  the  whole  affair. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  shield,  and  in  a  second 
and  later  article  the  writer  hopes  to  deal  with  some  of  those 
aspects  of  the  war  in  which  the  discoveries  of  modern  science 
have  ameliorated  the  conditions  of  warfare,  or  have  minimised  the 
sufferings  and  saved  the  lives  of  many  of  those  who  have  had  the 
ill-luck  to  fall  w’ounded  in  the  great  struggle. 

John  B.  C.  Kershaw. 
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I. — The  “German  God.” 

When,  in  1813,  the  Prussian  troops  marched  into  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  with  the  words  “Unser  alter,  deutscher  Gott  lebt  noch” 
upon  their  lips,  they  unconsciously  presented  an  aspect  of  German 
national  psychology  which,  by  now,  is  familiar  enough  to  every¬ 
body,  but  must,  to  many,  still  remain  almost  incomprehensible. 
The  average  Englishman  finds  it  difficult,  for  example,  to  realise 
that  the  present  German  Emperor’s  much-advertised  invocations 
of  the  Deity  are  not  an  idiosyncrasy,  the  mere  eccentric  mark  of 
an  ill-balanced  mystic.  They  are  sincere,  they  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  person  who  utters  them ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  they  are  not  merely  shared  by  thousands  of  his  subjects, 
but  are  inherited  from  many  of  the  most  prominent  figures  of 
post-Eenaissance  German  history.  The  “old  German  God”  of 
the  Emperor’s  religious  and  patriotic  utterances  is,  in  short,  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  Germany’s  greatest  men,  from  Luther 
onwards. 

It  should  be  realised  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  sinister  features 
of  the  modern  German  State  are  directly  traceable  to  Luther. 
Treitschke’s  notorious  description  of  war  as  a  “terrible  medicine 
for  humanity,”  which  “the  living  God  will  see  to  it  returns  again 
and  again  — that  description  is  surpassed  by  Luther’s  remark  : 
“When  we  consider  its  end  we  shall  see  that  war  is  of  God  and  that 
its  aim  is  as  necessary  to  man  as  eating  and  drinking.”  ^  But 
Luther  the  proto-militarist  is  here  of  far  less  import  than  Luther 
the  herald  of  German  nationalism.  The  Eeformation  is  always 
spoken  of  by  German  Protestants  as  being  primarily  a  political 
event.  For  Luther,  as  for  Bismarck  three  and  a  half  centuries 
later,  there  was  to  be  no  journey  to  Canossa,  and  his  “Ich  kann 
nicht  anders”  was,  in  its  essence,  a  political  challenge  thrown 
down  to  the  Papacy  on  behalf  of  Germanism.  It  was  a  question 
of  “  ‘  Deutschtum  ’  in  danger”  then,  as  it  has  been  in  all  the 
other  great  religious  disputes  of  Germany.  This  rdle  of  political 
leader  of  the  German  people  against  the  universalising  tendencies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  was  expressly  assumed  by  Luther.  Half 
jokingly  he  called  himself  the  “German  Pope”  and  the  “Prophet 
der  Deutschen  ” ;  and  these  names  have  been  seized  upon  by 
speaker  after  speaker  and  writer  after  writer,  and  taken  to  mean, 

(1)  Politik. 

(2)  Whether  soldiers  can  be  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
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as  in  most  respects  of  course  they  actually  did  mean,  that  Luther 
stood  for  Germanism,  for  the  German  view  of  the  monarchy,  for 
the  German  conceptions  of  military  service  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  State.  Even  in  the  smallest  details  Luther  was  a  champion 
of  “  Deutschtum  ” ;  thus  we  have  his  objection  to  the  word 
“Kirche,”  which  he  considered  “undeutsch” — a  foreshadowing 
of  some  of  the  “Deutscher  Sprachverein’s  ”  activities  !  He  was, 
moreover,  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  virtually  the  creator  of 
modern  High  German;  and  here  no  credit  can  be  denied  him. 
What  German  patriots  such  as  Treitschke^  would  chiefly  ascribe 
to  him,  however,  is  the  conception  of  the  State  as  an  “Ordnung 
Gottes.”  And  that  doctrine,  promulgated  and  elaborated  in 
various  forms  by  a  long  line  of  German  philosophers  and  religious 
teachers — principally,  but  by  no  means  first  in  point  of  time,  by 
Hegel — has  actually  become  what  Lord  Acton  prophesied  it  would 
become,  “the  greatest  danger  that  remains  to  be  encountered  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race.”® 

Political  Protestantism,  though  not  necessarily  Lutheran 
theological  doctrines,  marks  all  the  great  “artisans  of  Ger¬ 
manism.”*  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  greatest  were  Herder 
and  Leibnitz,  a  brief  study  of  whose  works  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  to  them  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  German  race  was  the 
Catholic  Church.  “Deutschtum”  was  their  religion,  and  since 
“Deutschtum”  had  found  no  more  adequate  religious  expression 
than  the  Lutheran  Church ,  it  was  to  this  that  their  main  allegiance 
was  given.  The  division  of  parties  in  that  Church  was  a  great 
cause  of  misgiving  to  Leibnitz,  and  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
energy  to  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  firstly,  to  unite  the  dissenters, 
and,  secondly,  to  bring  about  “Nationalkirchenversammlungen,” 
or  conferences  representing  the  National  Church  of  Germany. 
Since  this,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  exist,  his  project  fell  through.  Treitschke,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a 
national  challenge  first  of  all  to  France  and  then  to  England. 
He  did  not,  as  many  later  Pan-Germanists  were  fond  of  doing, 
greet  the  Anglican  Church  as  a  Protestant  twin-brother.  Indeed 
he  frequently  expressed  his  contempt  for  English  official  religion  ; 
Anglicanism,  he  said  in  effect,  was  not  an  adequate  religion  for  a 
race  which  held  sway  over  the  greatest  of  empires.  Still,  as  a 
German  Catholic  priest  argued  to  me  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  present  war,  the  Church  of  England  may  well  be  said  to  have 
been  the  salvation  of  England,  by  continuing  its  hold  on  an 

(1)  Treitschke  :  Luther  und  das  deutsche  Volk. 

(2)  Lectures  on  Modern  History :  The  Rise  of  Prussia. 

(3)  M.  Ernest  Seillifere’s  phrase. 
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inspiring  tradition  and  by  keeping  a  balance  between  the  two 
extremes  of  Papal  authority  and  blank  scepticism.  Lutheranism, 
by  going  to  extremes  and  by  cutting  off  a  large  part  of  Germany 
from  all  tradition,  had  made  German  official  religion  by  com¬ 
parison  unimaginative,  cold,  barren  and  dangerously  open  to  the 
worst  of  heresies.  This  is  the  religious  aspect  of  the  questiou 
from  a  German  Catholic’s  point  of  view,  and,  as  such,  it  would 
scarcely  have  had  any  immediate  interest  for  Treitschke.  But 
judging  from  his,  namely  the  political,  standpoint,  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  Anglicanism  is,  on  the  whole,  a  far  more  potent  force 
in  English  national  life  than  Lutheranism  in  the  national  life  of 
Germany. 

The  historical  side  of  this  whole  question  is  excellently  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  book  issued  a  few  months  ago  for  the  use  of  German 
soldiers  at  the  front.  It  was  published  by  the  German  periodical 
Die  Tat,  and  it  bears  the  title  Deutscher  Glaube.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cant  and  striking;  as  long  ago  as  1865  Wagner  pointed  out  that 
it  was  only  in  Germany  that  certain  virtues  were  singled  out  and 
labelled  “deutsch  ” — “deutsche  Tiefe,”  “  deutsche  Treue,”  and  so 
on.  The  contents  of  the  booklet  are  still  more  remarkable.  It 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  religious  and  patriotic  quotations 
from  Meister  Eckart,  Luther,  Goethe,  Schleiermacherj-^Paul  de 
Lagarde,  Artur  Bonus,  Wilhelm  Maurenbrecher,  and  Pastor  Jatho. 
The  first  of  these  was,  of  course,  a  Dominican  monk  of  somewhat 
heterodox  opinions.  His  inclusion  is  justified  because,  by  his  in¬ 
sistence  upon  the  direct  access  of  the  individual  soul  to  God,  he  is 
considered  as  having  paved  the  way  for  Luther  and  the  foremost 
doctrine  of  Protestantism.  Actually  his  writings  describe  a  kind 
of  mystical  Pantheism  such  as  may  be  traced  in  Goethe  and  Pastor 
Jatho.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  deprived  of  his 
charge  a  few  years  ago  for  unorthodox  preaching.  Nevertheless 
his  respect  for  “  Deutgchtum  ”  seems  to  be  above  suspicion. 

Of  all  the  great  religious  teachers  of  Germany  Schleiermacher  is 
perhaps  the  most  moderate  representative  of  what  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “alte  deutsche  Gott”  conception.  Several  of  his 
sermons  and  addresses  during  the  time  of  national  humiliation 
after  Jena  are  among  the  most  moving  passages  in  all  patriotic 
literature.  The  most  eloquent  is  that  entitled  “A  Nation’s  Duty 
in  a  War  for  Freedom,”  delivered  in  March,  1813,  the  closing 
prayer  of  which  reaches  a  high  level  of  simplicity  and  earnestness. 
It  begins  : — 

“  Merciful  God  and  Lord  1  Thou  hast  done  great  things  for  us  in  calling 
our  Fatherland  to  fight  for  a  free  and  honourable  existence,  in  which  we 
may  be  able  to  advance  Thy  work.  .  .  .” 

There  is  a  sincerity  in  the  whole  thing  beside  which  later  some- 
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what  similar  utterances — the  present  Emperor’s,  for  example — 
seem  mere  parodies.  Schleiermacher,  moreover,  was  no  re¬ 
actionary  such  as  the  true-blue  Prussian  patriot  generally  tends 
to  become ;  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he,  with  the  poet  Arndt,  was 
accused  by  the  victorious  Prussian  Government  of  demagogic 
action.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  this  sincerity  and  this  liberalism,  his 
most  eloquent  passages,  including  the  sermon  from  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  abound  in  advocacy  of  conscription  ^  and  in  praise  of 
war  as  a  thing  of  high  spiritual  moment.  The  total  political 
effect  of  Schleiermacher’s  work  was  to  deify  the  State  still  further, 
and  to  advance  those  doctrines  which  have  made  Prussia  such  a 
menace  to  the  independence  of  smaller  nations  and  the  civilisation 
of  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  General  Bernhardi, 
in  his  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  cites  Schleiermacher  as  an 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  “the  State  alone  gives  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  highest  degree  of  life.” 

But  Schleiermacher  w’as  too  liberal  to  become  a  genuine 
“Prophet  der  Deutschen.”  The  religious  teacher  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  who  could  most  fittingly  assume  that  title  was 
Paul  de  Lagarde,  whose  popularity  during  the  last  few  years  has 
been  considerably  revived,  particularly  among  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  A  certain  Paul  Friedrich,  in  1911,  wrote  a  volume  of  essays 
on  modern  Germany  entitled  Deutsche  Renaissance,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  German  religion  ;  a  year  later,  in  a  book 
called  Paul  de  Lagarde  und  die  deutsche  Renaissance ,  he  appeared 
to  have  found  his  ideal  prophet  of  the  new  faith.  At  last,  he  says, 
Paul  de  Lagarde  is  beginning  to  complete  his  mission.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  what  this  implied.  Paul  de  Lagarde  was  a  German 
with  a  very  exaggerated  national  self-consciousness  which  found 
political  expression  in  an  intense  conservatism  and  in  a  bigoted 
anti-Semitism.  “Every  Jew,”  he  once  said,  “is  a  proof  of  the 
powerlessness  of  our  national  life  ”  ;  and  his  desire  to  see  Germany 
in  possession  of  subject  territories  as  “  verteidigungsfahige 
Grenzen  ”  was  as  fervent  as  that  of  any  twentieth-century  Junker. 
His  influence  was  less  narrowing  in  moral  and  religious  questions  ; 
in  certain  respects  it  was  of  positive  value.  He  was  a  true 
idealist ;  he  had  a  high  sense  of  personal  religion ;  he  frequently 
urged  that  the  service  of  humanity  must  have  first  claim,  the 
State  second.  But  these  considerations  scarcely  ever  come  to  the 
fore  to-day  when  Paul  de  Lagarde  is  mentioned  or  quoted.  His 
anti-Semitism  is  emphasised ;  his  glorification  of  the  State  is 

(1)  It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  the  advocates  of  a  “  deutsche  Religion  ”  that 
Gneisenau,  one  of  the  organisers  of  victory  in  1813,  was  a  Catholic  and  thus 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  “undeutsch.”  A  writer  in  the  Preussische  Jahr- 
hiicher  some  time  ago  took  comfort  from  the  reflection  that  by  1813  all  Catho¬ 
licism  was  undoubtedly  extinct  in  him ! 
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given  full  prominence,  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  that 
twentieth -century  Pan-German  theories  would  have  received  his 
emphatic  approval.  Indeed,  this  is  by  no  means  difficult.  In 
his  book.  The  Relation  between  the  German  State  and  Theology, 
the  Church  and  Religion,  written  in  1859,  he  attributed  the  evil 
influence  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  both  of  Basque  descent — an  exact  anticipation  of  Pan- 
German  race-theorists  such  as  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  and 
Ludwig  Woltmann.  In  the  same  book  he  described  the  task  of 
theology,  namely,  “to  be  the  path-finder  of  the  German  religion, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  national  religion.”  And  this  desire  for  a 
religion  expressive  of  the  “deutsche  Geist”  led  him  in  a  later 
pamphlet — The  Present  Position  of  the  German  Empire,  which 
was  written  in  1876 — to  adopt  that  conception  of  the  State  which 
was  first  popularised  in  Germany  by  Luther,  and  later  exalted  by 
Hegel  into  a  philosophical  doctrine.  “Objectively,”  he  says,  “the 
ideal  of  the  German  people  is  not  Christianity.”  Christianity  may 
mean  anything.  The  ideal  of  the  German  people  is  one  State,  one 
religion.  “In  the  year  1518  the  standard  of  faith  was  the  Bible; 
in  the  year  1871  it  became  the  State.”  Passages  like  these  fully 
justify  the  inclusion  of  Paul  de  Lagarde  in  the  volume  Deutscher 
Glauhe,  and  make  his  name  stand  for  the  “alte  deutsche  Art.” 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  conception  of  religion  that  may, 
for  want  of  a  word  less  crude,  be  called  the  tribal  conception,  is 
instinctive  in  the  German  race — at  least  in  representative  Ger¬ 
mans  of  every  generation.  But  there  was,  apart  from  Luther, 
no  conscious  attempt  to  create  a  specifically  “German  religion” 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  that  time  there  grew 
up  the  feeling — due,  no  doubt,  to  the  increased  activity  of  various 
societies  for  the  propagation  of  “  Deutschtum  ” — that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  only  partly  done  its  work.  It  had  indeed  liberated  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  but  it  had  produced  no  positive 
result  so  far  as  the  creation  of  a  uniform  “  Reich skirche  ”  was 
concerned. 

The  “  Kulturkampf  ”  had  left  Germany  once  more  hopelessly 
divided  in  religion ;  innumerable  sects  were  springing  up,  each 
making  headway  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  established  national 
faith ;  Lutheranism  itself  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  unity,  and 
only  the  blindest  of  optimists  could  say  that  it  was  at  all  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  nation.  These  considerations  led  certain  patriotic 
enthusiasts  to  attempt  propaganda  on  behalf  of  a  “deutsche 
Religion.”  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  regular  cam¬ 
paign,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  within  about  fifteen  years  there 
should  have  been  so  great  an  outburst  of  agitation  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  Four  men  are  particularly  prominent  in  this 
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connection — Maurenbrecherj  Bonus,  Kaftan,  and  Gallwitz.  The 
first  was  Professor  of  History  at  Leipsic  in  the  ’eighties,  and  for 
some  years  he  was  associated  with  Sybel  in  the  production  of  the 
“Historische  Zeitschrift.”  There  are  several  writings  from  his  pen 
advocating  the  foundation  of  a  “  protestantische  deutsche 
Gesammtkirche  ”  or  Protestant  Church  of  the  whole  German 
nation.  Practical  details,  as  might  be  expected,  are  entirely 
lacking.  The  other  three  were  writers  all  associated  in  some  way 
with  the  Preussische  Jahrhucher ;  Julius  Kaftan  was  also  a 
well-known  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Bonus  wanted  to  see  Christianity  Germanised;  “  germanisieren  ” 
was  particularly  in  the  air  during  these  years,  from  the  Emperor’s 
famous  School  Conference  of  1891  down  to  the  somewhat  ludicrous 
workings  of  the  “Deutscher  Sprachverein.”  Dr.  Kaftan  echoes 
and  amplifies  Bonus ;  he  also  acknowledges  a  good  deal  to  Paul 
de  Lagarde,  whose  chief  mark,  he  says,  was  the  emphasis  he 
placed  on  Germanism  in  religion.^  Most  explicit  of  all  was  Herr 
Gallwitz,  who  in  the  Preussische  Jahrhucher  for  1899  had 
an  article  entitled  "Vom  deutschen  Gott.”  And  this,  published 
in  a  periodical  of  so  great  authority  and  influence,  presents  such 
a  complete  summary  of  the  whole  matter  under  discussion  that  a 
few  quotations  from  it  may  be  given. 

First  of  all,  Herr  Gallwitz  asserts  that  the  “German  God”  is 
not  merely  an  intellectual  Being,  like  the  God  of  the  Greeks, 
but  a  “King  who  calls  his  men  to  fight.”  This  will  be  familiar 
as  the  phraseology  of  Luther,  who  is  eulogised  a  little  further 
on  as  the  new  prophet  of  Germany  and  the  giver  of  a  revelation 
of  God  such  as  had  not  been  vouchsafed  to  men  since  apostolic 
times.  This  “Deutscher  Gott,”  we  are  further  told,  inspired 
Goethe,  Kant,  and  Schleiermacher  more  than  any  other  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  great  men  ;  then  we  have  the  following  passage,  astonish¬ 
ing  enough  until  we  realise  that  similar  writing  is  exceedingly 
common  in  all  German  publications  of  a  chauvinist  character  ;  — 

“German  ‘  Kultur,’  in  Protestant  as  well  as  in  Catholic  districts,  is  in 
need  of  a  fresh,  deeper  and  more  direct  revelation  of  God.  It  needs  prophets 
who  shall  cry  aloud  to  members  of  the  German  race  :  ‘  Behold,  there  is 
your  God !  He  is  near  you ;  He  has  come  to  you  in  your  struggles  for  a 
political  constitution,  in  your  battles  for  the  unity  of  Germany,  in  the  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  has  borne  the  German  flag  across  the  seas,  in 
the  spirit,  gentle,  yet  conscious  of  its  power,  which  fills  all  your  social 
policy.  ,  . 

That  is  neither  eccentric  nor  in  any  way  exceptional.  Since 
it  was  written,  the  intensification  of  German  national  self-con¬ 
sciousness  has  proceeded  apace.  It  has  been  actively  carried  on 
and  supported  by  members  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  which, 
(1)  See  Preussische  Jahrhucher,  1899. 
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as  the  Halle  Professor  of  Theology,  Willibald  Beyschlag,  pointed 
out  in  1869,  has  throughout  its  history  been  consistently  marked, 
firstly  by  opposition  to  Catholicism,  or  at  least  Ultramontanism, 
and,  secondly,  by  a  clear  conception  of  the  State  as  “eine  gott- 
liche  Ordnung.”  Not  all  the  present  Emperor’s  concessions  to 
the  Catholic  Church  can  disguise  the  truth  of  this  statement  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  as  applicable  to-day  as  when  it  was  uttered. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Emperor  has  asserted  himself  as 
the  supreme  head  of  Christendom  in  Germany ;  there  are 
numberless  public  references  by  him  to  the  divine  mission  of 
the  German  nation.  “Our  German  nation  shall  be  the  rock  of 
granite  on  which  the  Almighty  shall  finish  His  work  of  civilising 
the  world.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  certain  German  race-fanatics 
have  carried  the  ideas  behind  such  utterances  to  their  logical  con¬ 
clusion  and  have  acclaimed  the  Emperor  William  II.  as  the  new 
Messiah.  This  was  actually  done  a  few  years  ago  by  a  certain 
Georg  Fuchs,  who  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  to  be  a 
second  John  the  Baptist.  Extreme  cases  like  that  are,  of  course, 
not  frequent.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  race-mystics  imply  the  same  thing ;  they  are  rarely 
logical  enough  to  set  it  down,  that  is  all.  When  race- theorists 
such  as  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  and  Ludwig  Woltmann, 
starting  from  the  accustomed  anti-Semite  prejudice,  assert  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  Jew,  and  a  little  later  announce  that 
Voltaire  was  presumably  a  Teuton  because  his  eyes  were  blue,  it 
requires  little  effort  to  deduce,  as  Herr  J.  K.  L.  Eeimer  solemnly 
does  in  his  book  Ein  Pangermanisches  Deutschland,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  all  probability  of  Teutonic  descent.  The  suggestion 
is  thus  conveyed  that  Christianity  is  largely  a  Germanic  product 
of  which  the  modern  German  nation  may  very  well  claim  to  be 
the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  a  fair  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  Pan-German  propaganda  links  itself  on  to 
religion  and  turns  the  “alte  deutsche  Gott”  and  all  that  the 
words  imply  into  the  watchword  of  official  chauvinism.  Bernard 
Shaw  called  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain’s  Foundations  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  greatest  Protestant  manifesto  ever 
written.  Perhaps  it  is ;  as  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with  religion 
its  main  argument  may  be  reduced  to  this  :  that  no  true  German 
can  ever  be  a  Eoman  Catholic.  But  all  excessively  patriotic 
writing  in  Germany  tends  to  take  the  form  of  the  Protestant 
manifesto,  and  Chamberlain’s  book  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
several  hundreds  that  could  be  cited,  from  Luther’s  pamphlet 
“To  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation” — which  is 
generally  regarded  as  his  first  definite  step  in  the  capacity  of 
“Prophet  der  Deutschen” — to  the  latest  complete  Pan-German 
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text-book,  Herr  Eeimer’s  Pangermanisches  Deutschland.  Other 
nations  have  had  their  race-my sties  :  there  was  Napoleon  III. 
with  his  Latin  Utopia;  Count  Gobineau  was  a  French  race- 
mystic  whose  influence  in  Germany  has  been  immense ;  Cecil 
Rhodes  has  been  rightly  called  an  Anglo-Saxon  race-mystic.^  But 
it  is  only  German  race-mysticism  that  is  really  primitive,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  continuous  historical  record.  Only  in  Germany  has 
imperialism  been  absolutely  and  officially  identified  with  a  peculiar 
type  of  religion.  It  would  scarcely  be  inaccurate  or  unjust  to 
compare  the  average  German  patriot’s  ideal  of  hie  Fatherland 
with  ancient  Israel  and  the  “alte  deutsche  Gott”  with  the  Jewish 
Jehovah. 

And  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  statements  needs  to  be 
modified  by  any  consideration  of  the  past  few  months.  Germans 
continue  to  write  of  their  Emperor  in  terms  which  most  English¬ 
men  or  Frenchmen  would  use  only  in  speaking  of  their  Divine 
Master.  The  Emperor  himself,  by  his  actions  and  words,  still 
keeps  alive  the  belief  in  Germany’s  religious  and  civilising  mission 
and  in  himself  as  that  mission’s  divinely  appointed  guide  and 
inspirer.  Last  August  a  characteristic  letter  from  a  correspondent 
attached  to  the  Great  General  Staff  appeared  in  the  German 
papers;  it  contained  the  following  passage,  written  with  official 
approval,  perhaps  by  official  direction,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  for  the  student  of  German  psychology  to  believe  that  the 
writer  was  sincere  : — 

“There  is  something  sacred  which  accompanies  the  Emperor  on  all  his 
ways,  and  this  is  his  unshakable  confidence  and  faith  in  the  Creator.  This 
piety  streams  out  from  him  over  the  entire  Army.  Those  who  have  seen 
the  Emperor  at  a  field  service  will  never  forget  the  sight.  When  he  joins 
in  the  singing  of  ‘  Wir  treten  zum  Beten,’  his  clear  eyes  raised  to  heaven, 
we  remember  his  words  of  last  autumn,  ‘  One  man  with  God  is  always  in 
a  majority.’  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  and  the  world-wide  antagonism 
which  Germany  has  aroused  against  herself  have  merely  served 
to  strengthen  the  “alte  deutsche  Gott”  tradition.  This  could  be 
proved  by  a  very  large  number  of  quotations ;  but  two  charac¬ 
teristic  examples  may  be  chosen.  The  first  is  from  a  pamphlet. 
The  German  and  this  War,  which  has  recently  had  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation  in  Germany.  Its  author  is  Kurt  Engelbrecht,  a  critic 
and  novelist  of  some  standing.  In  a  chapter  entitled  “Die 
Weihe  des  Opfertodes  ”  (The  Consecration  of  the  Sacrificial 
Death)  occurs  this  passage  : — 

“They  are  all  marching  away  to  the  war,  the  brave  and  the  fearless,  as 
if  to  a  war  in  a  sacred  cause.  And,  indeed,  it  is  no  blasphemy  to  call  that 
holy  for  which  we  struggle  and  spend  our  blood  and  treasure.  .  .  •  There 

(1)  Ernest  Seilliire  :  La  Psychologic  de  Vlm'pirialismc. 
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resides  in  our  nation  some  of  that  God-consciousness  which  filled  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament;  how  childlike,  but  how  full  of  deeper  in¬ 
stinct  was  that  little  boy  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  said  to  his  play, 
mates  :  ‘  I  am  not  afraid !  The  dear  God  is  helping  us,  and  He  is  a 
German !  ’  .  .  .  And  certainly  this  is  the  proud  consciousness  shared  by 
all  those  who  are  opposing  the  foe  yonder,  and  of  whose  courage  and  self, 
sacrificing  devotion  we  are  daily  informed  :  God  must  adopt  as  His  own 
the  German  cause  for  which  we  fight.” 

This  is  striking  enough,  though  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
writer  of  these  sentiments  is  an  obscure  novelist  of  no  inter¬ 
national  importance ;  that  he  can  in  no  way  be  called  a  repre¬ 
sentative  German.  The  following  quotation  disposes  of  these 
objections.  It  is  taken  from  a  special  number  of  the  well-known 
South  German  monthly  review,  Siiddeutsche  Monatshefte,  issued 
in  September,  1914.  A  number  of  articles  connected  with  the 
war  were  contributed  to  it  by  prominent  German  and  Austrian 
historians,  and  among  them  is  an  essay  entitled  “Der  Deutsche 
Gott,”  by  Professor  Max  Lenz,  who  is,  as  everyone  knows,  one 
of  the  foremost  historical  writers  of  present-day  Germany.  One 
passage  of  his  essay  is  ae  follows  : — 

The  God  of  the  Russian  earth  is  great,’  was  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  Tsar’s  address  to  the  members  of  the  Duma  ahd  of  his  Imperial  Council 
when  he  tried  to  find  some  justification  for  the  horror  which  he  had  let 
loose  upon  the  world  in  the  shape  of  this  world-war.  We  know  this  God. 
He  is  the  God  who  has  presided  over  Russian  history  for  centuries  :  tyranny 
and  conquest  were  ever  his  ways,  murder  and  revolt,  treachery  and  deceit 
were  always  his  tools  :  He  is  the  God  of  despots  and  slaves.  .  .  .  The  God 
in  whose  name  Germany’s  armies  have  marched  into  the  field,  He  is 
another  God.  Ho  is  the  God  who  made  iron  to  grow  and  would  have  no 
slaves  to  serve  Him.^  ...  To  Him  have  we  yielded  ourselves,  living  or 
dying.  And  exulting,  as  if  going  to  a  festival,  our  young  men  have  faced 
the  divine  ordeal  of  combat.  ...  0  wonderful,  sanctifying  power  of  warl 
Where  are  now  the  white-livered  fools  who,  in  a  world  full  of  envy  and 
strife,  wished  with  soft,  sweet  words  to  plant  eternal  peace?  .  .  .  They 
have  vanished  like  a  puff  of  smoke.  .  .  .  We  shall  conquer  because  we 
must  conquer,  because  God  cannot  leave  His  own  to  perish.” 

Those  are  words  which,  if  they  came  from  any  person  of  lees 
eminence,  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman  would  regard 
as  merely  sentimental  or  fanatical.  But  they  were  written  by  a 
professor  of  international  reputation  and  authority,  and  this  fact 
gives  them,  when  placed  in  their  proper  historical  setting,  a 
peculiar  importance.  The  spirit  which  prompted  them  is  the 
exaggerated  nationalist  spirit  which  has  inspired  representative 
great  men  of  Germany  throughout  her  history.  It  is,  this  spirit, 
the  most  vital  and  enduring  element  in  her  national  psychology ; 
yet  it  would  seem  as  if  the  peace  of  the  world  depended  upon  its 
elimination  from  the  German  mind.  A.  W.  G.  Bandall. 

(1)  Alluding  to  Arndt’s  famous  song. 
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During  the  early  part  of  last  May,  a  few  days  after  the  sinking 
of  the  Lusitania,  an  official  report  was  published  which  dealt  with 
the  outrages  committed  by  the  Germans  in  their  western  cam¬ 
paign  ;  and  therein  the  opinion  was  expressed — by  such  sober- 
minded  persons  as  Lord  Bryce,  Sir  E.  Pollock,  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
and  others — that  acts  of  fiendish  cruelty  had  been  perpetrated 
under  the  direction  of  high  military  authorities  in  pursuit  of  a 
calculated  policy  carried  out  scientifically  and  deliberately  for  the 
purpose  of  terrorising  the  civilian  population  of  the  conquered 
provinces.  It  was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
that  women  had  been  horribly  violated  and  mutilated  in  the 
public  market-places ;  babies  impaled  and  crucified ;  priests  tor¬ 
tured  and  slaughtered ;  old  men  and  invalids  murdered ;  and  all 
manner  of  innocent  persons  massacred  in  cold  blood  after  being 
submitted  to  the  most  unspeakable  outrages.  These  horrors,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  investigating  committee,  were  due  to  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  rather  than  to  the  want  of  discipline,  of  the  German 
army ;  and  they  have  to  be  described  as  systematic  and,  according 
to  Prussian  ideas,  as  legitimate. 

Thus  at  last  it  is  being  borne  in  upon  the  slow  mind  of  the 
people  of  England  that  this  war  is  being  waged  against  a  nation 
whose  point  of  view  is  completely  different  from  that  of  the 
Allies,  and  whose  actions  are  governed  by  a  code  which  does  not 
remotely  resemble  our  code.  In  the  early  days  of  hostilities  our 
statesmen  were  occupied  in  considering  where  to  lay  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  outbreak,  and  much  was  written  to  prove  that  the 
Germans  had  engineered  the  crisis  and  that  the  Allies  were  not  to 
be  blamed  for  the  great  catastrophe.  These  considerations,  how¬ 
ever,  now  prove  to  be  of  secondary  importance ;  for  the  German 
method  of  waging  war  has  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  there 
has  existed  in  Germany  for  some  time  a  kind  of  disease  which 
has  at  all  costs  to  be  exterminated  by  us,  and  the  suppression  of 
which  is  alone  abundant  justification  for  unrelenting  warfare  on 
our  part.  No  thinking  man  could  but  stand  aghast  last  summer 
at  the  thought  that  such  appalling  slaughter  had  been  originated 
by  the  clashing  of  political  and  international  ambitions,  and  there 
were  many  persons  in  this  country  who  rightly  despaired  of 
humanity.  But  now  that  the  governing  principles  of  the  Germans 
are  beginning  to  be  laid  bare,  no  thinking  man  can  fail  to  thank 
God  that  we  are  in  arms  against  the  Kaiser  and  his  counsellors, 
no  matter  what  the  primary  cause  may  have  been. 
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The  case  of  mankind  is  similar  to  that  of  an  individual,  let  us 
say,  who  has  met  with  an  accident  which  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  the  surgeon’s  knife,  and  during  the  operation  the  presence 
of  cancer  in  its  early  stage  has  been  discovered  within  the  body, 
and  the  affected  tissues  have  to  be  removed.  Thus  the  accident 
which  made  the  surgeon’s  intervention  necessary  has  saved  the 
man’s  life,  since  it  has  led  to  the  discovery  and  extermination  of 
the  hidden  disease  within.  The  fair  body  of  mankind  has  been 
suffering  from  the  local  cancer  of  German  ethics,  but  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  which  in  time  would  have  been  disastrous  to 
the  whole  structure  of  humanity,  was  not  diagnosed  until  the 
knife  of  warfare  unconsciously  revealed  the  awful  conditions 
below  the  surface.  Now,  however,  that  the  revelation  has  been 
made,  now  that  we  know  by  bitter  experience  what  outrages 
Germany  can  commit,  let  us  with  all  haste  define  the  disease  and 
recognise  the  symptoms. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  complaint  was  simply  mili- 
tarism.  But  militarism  was  no  hidden  cancer ;  it  was  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  apparent  to  all  men,  a  kind  of  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  which 
could  not  escape  astonished  observation.  The  complaint  to  which 
I  refer  lies  deeper. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  cancer  of  Logic  :  the  Germanic  inability  to 
recognise  the  paradox  upon  which  life  is  based,  the  facing  of 
cold  fact,  the  removal  of  the  veil  which  makes  the  vision  of 
existence  tolerable,  the  calling  a  spade  a  spade.  German  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  marched  along  separate 
lines.  The  former  has  advanced  towards  pure  materialism  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  spirituality ;  the  latter  has  made  for 
greater  delicacy  and  the  development  of  an  increasing  objection 
to  unadorned  fact.  Germany  has  defined  culture  as  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  human  limitations ;  the  rest  of  the  thinking  world  believes 
civilisation  to  rest  upon  a  deliberate  blinding  of  the  mind  to  the 
more  horrid  facts  of  life.  All  the  atrocities  which  the  Germans 
have  committed  are  due  to  their  devotion  to  apparent  fact,  and 
to  their  belief  that  fact  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  existence ;  all 
the  protests  which  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  uttered  are 
prompted  by  our  acknowledgment  that  there  is  something  which 
lies  behind  fact.  The  Germans  are  so  cultured,  as  they  would 
call  it,  that  they  see  things  as  they  are;  we  see  things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  Germans,  being  ultra-civilised,  are  inspired  by 
the  doctrines  of  unqualified  intellect ;  we  are  inspired  by  the 
dictates  of  what  is  called  “heart.”  The  Germans  follow  the 
process  of  thought  to  its  logical  consequence ;  we  shun  that  con¬ 
clusion  and  create  rules  of  conduct  which  cannot  be  justified  in 
logic.  The  Germans  define  life  and  act  only  upon  materialistic 
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reason ;  we  leave  life  undefined  and  render  tribute  to  the  in¬ 
tangible.  We  are  steeped  in  the  beliefs,  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  fathers,  which  tell  us  that  mercy  and  truth  and  honour  are 
worth  while ;  but  the  Germans  regard  such  things  as  mediaeval 
foolery  which  they  have  outgrown.  We  believe  that  culture 
means  the  ostracising  of  the  crude  and  bestial  element  in  human 
life ;  but  the  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  culture 
is  the  frank  recognition  of  those  elements. 

Let  me  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  random  instances 
exemplifying  the  contrast  between  the  two  points  of  view,  and 
illustrating  the  two  distinct  lines  upon  which  our  civilisation  and 
theirs  have  developed.  Cold  reason  tells  us  that  mankind  is  a 
race  of  animals  not  very  dissimilar  physically  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  that  human  beings  sustain  life  by  preying  on  other 
animals,  devouring  their  flesh  and  bones  and  drinking  their  blood. 
Untold  millions  of  defenceless  creatures  are  slaughtered  daily  to 
fill  our  stomachs,  and  thousands  of  men  are  employed  solely  in 
knocking  out  the  brains  or  cutting  the  throats  of  the  victims. 
In  England  some  attempt  is  made  to  hide  these  unpleasant  facts. 
The  slaughter-houses  are  discreetly  hidden ;  the  flesh  of  the 
slaughtered  creatures  is  cooked  until  it  is  hardly  recognisable ; 
the  menus  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  French ;  and  in  the 
English  language  a  pig  when  dead  is  called  pork,  a  calf  is 
described  as  veal,  and  a  cow  becomes  beef,  as  though  to  hide  the 
true  character  of  the  substance  and  to  dissociate  the  thought  of 
meat  from  that  of  the  massacres  committed  to  procure  it.  But  in 
Germany  the  fact  is  honestly  faced,  and  it  is  openly  admitted  that 
man  is  a  beast  of  prey.  Pork  is  frankly  called  pig’s  flesh,  veal  is 
spoken  of  as  calf’s  flesh,  and  so  forth ;  while  the  flesh  of  certain 
creatures  is  eaten  raw  and  undisguised.  There  is  a  general  frank¬ 
ness  about  these  matters  which  would  horrify  an  English  cook ; 
and  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  point  cannot  be  laboured,  one 
may  say  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  a  callousness  in  the 
German  treatment  of  the  horrible  food-question  of  the  human 
race  which  is  as  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  reason  as  it  is 
displeasing  to  the  nicer  senses.  The  Germans  have  no  sensitive¬ 
ness,  no  squeamishness,  about  these  matters.  The  high  state  of 
their  civilisation  has  led  them  to  discard  sentiment  and  to  face 
fact  in  a  logical  manner ;  and  that  paradoxical  delicacy  which 
makes  life  tolerable  to  us  has  been  abandoned  by  them  as  being 
illogical  and  uncultured.  We  enjoy  our  beefsteak  because  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained ;  the 
Germans  enjoy  it  because  they  have  learnt  how  to  look  at  the 
slaughter-house  with  complacency. 

In  regard  to  certain  other  matters  which  I  do  not  care  to 
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mention  in  unveiled  words,  but  which  the  Germans  would  have 
no  objection  to  name,  we  see  the  same  bold  lack  of  sensitiveness 
on  their  part.  Just  as  they  call  a  spade  a  spade,  so  they  call  a 
stomach  a  stomach.  There  is  no  people  in  Europe  which  refers 
in  such  undisguised  terms  to  the  functions  of  the  body  which  we 
are  wont  to  hide.  Human  beings,  they  declare,  are  but  animals; 
and  a  really  civilised  people,  a  people  which  has  abandoned  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  thought,  cannot  any  longer  refuse  to  face 
facts  because  they  happen  to  be  nasty.  The  Germans  delight  in 
an  unclean  jest ;  their  comic  papers  are  stuffed  wdth  indelicate 
drawings ;  and  they  believe  that  their  free  disclosure  of  subjects 
veiled  by  us  from  sight  is  the  mark  of  their  superior  civilisation. 
Man,  they  declare,  is  an  unclean  beast;  then  surely  it  is  logical 
to  admit  the  fact  and  to  build  upon  it. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh  and  to  the  practice  of 
vice,  German  civilisation  has  developed  a  licence  which  our  own 
civilisation  tends  to  restrict.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth  which 
so  richly  deserves  the  fate  of  the  notorious  city  of  Palestine,  nor 
one  which  is  more  boldly  bestial.  In  these  matters  Germany  is 
corrupt  through  and  through,  and  is  proud  of  its  corruption.  The 
annals  of  the  German  divorce  courts  and  courts  of  law  reveal  a 
state  of  affairs  which  would  be  inconceivable  in  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  the  Teutonic  mind  believes  this  fact  to  be  significant 
of  its  supreme  culture.  Vice  is  openly  discussed  by  men  and 
women  in  their  drawing-rooms,  and  such  scandals  as  that  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  Eulenburg  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
Man,  say  the  Germans,  is  born  of  human  passions;  then  surely 
it  is  logical  to  admit  their  existence  and  their  important  rdle  in 
life.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Germany  there  are  some  forty-three 
cases  of  rape  recorded  to  every  one  case  in  England  ;  twelve  cases 
of  incest  to  each  one  in  England ;  five  times  as  many  illegitimate 
children ;  and  twenty  times  as  many  petitions  for  divorce. 

So  also  in  German  art  the  subjects  chosen  for  representation 
are  largely  those  which  we  object  to  display.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  voluptuous  or  coquettish  paintings  so  common  throughout 
the  world,  but  to  those  crude  delineations  of  nature  unadorned 
which  are  seen  with  such  frequency,  for  example,  in  the  Seces¬ 
sionist  exhibitions  at  Munich.  The  German  artist  delights  to 
face  frankly  the  raw  facts  of  our  life ;  and  the  idealisation  of  the 
human  form  has  been  discarded  as  not  worthy  of  the  clarity  of 
vision  which  his  civilisation  has  brought  him.  Pregnant  women; 
hairy,  amorous  men  ;  fat  matrons  suckling  their  babies ;  sweating 
labourers,  are  his  chosen  models.  For  the  Teuton,  being  logically- 
minded,  sees  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  should  like  it  to  be. 

The  same  logical  method  of  thought  is  very  apparent  in  the 
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German  ideas  of  military  discipline  and  etiquette.  The  German 
officer  wears  a  uniform  which  is  regarded  exactly  as  a  royal  livery, 
and  therefore  to  dishonour  his  uniform  is  to  dishonour  his  Em¬ 
peror.  Thus  it  follow's  that  if  a  subordinate  forgets  to  salute 
him,  or  bumps  into  him  by  mistake,  an  insult  has  been  offered  to 
the  Kaiser,  and  death  is  the  penalty.  The  British  officer,  on  the 
other  hand,  although  he  admits  that  he  is  wearing  “the  King’s 
uniform,”  does  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  King’s  dignity 
will  suffer  if  he  should  be  the  recipient  of  a  personal  insult. 
There  have  been  many  cases  in  recent  years  in  which  a  German 
private  has  been  struck  dead  by  an  officer  for  an  offence  of  this 
kind.  I  remember  an  instance  which  illustrates  this  custom.  I 
was  walking  one  day  w'ith  a  German  officer  in  a  street  in  Berlin, 
when  w'e  observed  a  drunken  labourer  approaching  us  along  the 
pavement.  The  officer  at  once  dragged  me  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  and  hurried  past  the  reeling  man  with  an  uneasiness 
which  excited  my  curiosity.  He  then  explained  to  me  that  his 
action  was  due  to  his  desire  not  to  be  accosted  or  touched  by 
the  man,  for  had  his  uniform  been  in  any  way  insulted  he  would 
have  had  to  draw  his  sword  and  kill  the  offender  on  the  spot — a 
punishment  which,  being  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  he  had  no 
wish  to  inflict.  On  another  occasion  I  was  sitting  with  a  German 
traveller  in  a  club  in  Cairo  when  two  British  officers  in  uniform 
entered  the  room  in  high  spirits.  Presently  one  of  the  two 
dropped  his  military  cap,  whereupon  the  other  tossed  it  into  the 
air  W'ith  his  foot,  caught  it,  and  flung  it  like  a  quoit  across  to 
me.  My  German  guest  literally  gasped  with  astonishment. 
“Well !  ”  he  exclaimed,  “you  are  an  amazing  people  !  Is  that  the 
way  your  officers  treat  their  King’s  uniform?”  The  sequence  of 
thought  is  obvious ;  it  is  a  deduction  which  follows  inevitably 
upon  a  process  of  logical  reasoning  untempered  by  what  we  should 
call  common  sense. 

In  view  of  this  general  tendency  of  German  civilisation  to 
reduce  all  matters  to  their  logical  conclusion  and  at  the  end  to 
face  the  undisguised  fact,  no  matter  how  ugly  it  is,  there  ought 
to  have  been  no  surprise  that  the  Kaiser  and  his  staff  should  have 
conducted  their  operations  with  such  an  entire  disregard  for  the 
accepted  usages  of  warfare.  The  symptoms  of  the  cancer  within 
ought  to  have  been  apparent ;  but  it  was  not  until  war  had  laid 
bare  the  world’s  vitals  that  we  were  able  to  see  the  disease  in  all 
its  terribleness.  Militarism  and  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
German  army  themselves  are  indications  of  the  disease.  The 
Teutonic  mind,  admitting  only  cold  fact  and  discarding  ideals, 
had  recognised  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  but  rapacious  packs 
of  animals  preying  upon  one  another,  and  every  effort  was  made 
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to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  fight  bound  to  follow  the  first 
clash  of  interests.  The  British  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
civilisation  tended  towards  the  ideal  rather  than  to  the  material 
blinded  itself  to  so  harsh  an  aspect  of  life,  and  hoped  for  the  best. 
The  Teutonic  disease  manifested  itself  in  this  militarism,  just  as  it 
had  in  the  habits  of  the  German  people,  in  their  morals,  and  in 
their  arts ;  but  the  disease  itself  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Logic — the  acceptance  of  conclusions  arrived  at  by  logical  deduc¬ 
tion  without  any  admission  of  what  I  may  call  the  spiritual 
element. 

Our  civilisation  tends  towards  an  increasing  regard  for  human 
life ;  but  German  logic  is  for  ever  forcing  upon  the  people  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  Nature  does  not  hold  the  life  of  the 
individual  in  any  great  regard.  How,  say  the  Germans,  can  we 
be  such  fools  as  to  consider  life  as  precious  when  we  know"  that  in 
any  event  it  must  be  terminated  so  soon?  Individually  we  are 
not  the  tree  of  life ;  we  are  the  leaves.  The  whole  race  is  the 
tree,  and  from  the  branches  the  leaves  fall  in  such  profusion  that 
surely  it  does  not  matter  if  some  are  shaken  or  knocked  off  by 
force.  Is  it  logical,  they  ask,  to  pay  such  reverence  to  individual 
life  when  the  accidents  of  everyday  existence  so  often  and  so 
suddenly  bring  it  to  a  close  ?  Death  is  not  a  tragedy ;  it  is  part 
of  Nature’s  process,  it  is  inevitable ;  and  hence  a  cultured  people 
must,  for  its  own  happiness,  treat  the  misfortune  of  death  as 
lightly  as  possible.  The  spirit  thus  engendered  in  Germany  has 
led  to  the  most  surprising  increase  in  the  number  of  murders 
committed.  There  have  been  about  140  murderous  assaults  in 
Germany  to  every  one  in  England  in  recent  years.  A  similar 
process  of  reasoning  has  led  to  the  smallest  regard  being  paid  to 
private  property  as  opposed  to  State  possessions.  There  are  some 
seventy-five  recorded  cases  of  malicious  damaging  of  property  in 
Germany  to  every  one  in  England.  In  German  military  opera¬ 
tions  the  attacks  in  massed  formation  which  have  no  regard  for 
individual  life,  and  the  destruction  of  enemy  property,  is  but  the 
interpretation  upon  a  large  scale  of  the  codes  laid  down  by  their 
national  civilisation.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  barbarism ;  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  latest  phase  of  their  culture.  It  is  a  symptom  of  the 
cancer  of  German  logic. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Germans  issued  a  defence  of  the  use  of 
asphyxiating  gas  in  warfare.  They  contended  that  there  could 
surely  be  little  difference  between  firing  high  explosive  shells  at 
the  enemy,  thereby  killing  or  maiming  every  living  thing  within 
150  yards  of  the  explosion,  and  puffing  clouds  of  gas  into  the 
faces  of  the  opposing  ranks.  The  recognised  object  in  either  case, 
they  said,  was  the  same — th'e  disabling  of  as  many  soldiers  as 
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possible ;  and  therefore,  by  all  the  laws  of  logic,  the  one  method 
was  as  justifiable  as  the  other.  I  do  not  think  that  their  reasoning 
is  at  fault  when  we  observe  it  from  their  own  materialistic  stand¬ 
point;  for  logically  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  to  be  said 
against  this  dastardly  use  of  gas.  Of  course,  in  employing  this 
weapon  the  Germans  have  broken  their  word  pledged  at  the 
Hague  Conference;  but  logic  and  honour  are  not  related  one  to 
another,  and  the  point,  therefore,  does  not  concern  them.  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  Germans  are  perfectly  sincere  in  the  surprise 
they  exhibit  at  our  objection  to  this  innovation ;  and  when'  they 
ask  what  possible  moral  difference  there  can  be  between  ripping 
a  man  open  with  shrapnel  and  choking  him  with  fumes,  they  are 
quite  honestly  at  a  loss  to  understand  our  point  of  view. 

The  Germans  consider  that  our  objection  to  the  use  of  gas,  or 
to  the  sinking  of  passenger  ships  without  warning,  is  due  to  our 
conservative  method  of  reasoning  and  our  inability  to  adapt  our 
minds  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  war¬ 
fare.  They  honestly  laugh  at  us  as  the  world’s  old  fogies.  To 
them  we  are  like  the  early  Victorian  rural  classes  who  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  steam  locomotion,  or  like  the  cabdrivers 
who  will  not  learn  to  drive  a  motor  “taxi.”  When  we  declare 
that  the  employment  of  gas  is  not  fair  play,  is  fiendishly  cruel,  or 
is  against  the  usages  of  honourable  warfare,  they  reply  with  an 
entirely  sincere  burst  of  laughter.  For  logically  our  contention  is 
absurd,  and  they  have  absolutely  no  understanding  of  any  senti¬ 
ment  not  dictated  by  logical  reasoning. 

Any  desire  on  our  part  to  limit  the  horrors  of  war  seems  to  them 
to  be  the  most  ridiculous  of  paradoxes.  Modern  warfare,  they 
contend,  is  essentially  the  imposing  of  every  kind  of  horror  on  the 
enemy  until  he  is  so  morally  outraged  and  dazed  that  his  physical 
povrers  of  resistance  are  destroyed.  The  idea  that  war  is 
a  fair  fight  between  man  and  man  is  regarded  by  them 
as  an  antiquated  notion  which  ought  to  have  been  relegated 
to  the  world’s  dustbin  ages  ago.  To  them  the  very  term 
“fair  play”  smacks  of  primitive  barbarism.  The  whole 
art  of  war,  they  contend,  is  to  deceive,  to  cheat,  and 
to  addle  the  enemy.  War  is  not  a  trial  of  brute  strength,  they 
say;  it  is  a  trial  of  cunning,  of  ingenuity,  of  brains,  unrestricted 
by  sentiment.  An  English  newspaper  lately  referred  to  a  cap¬ 
tured  German  officer,  who  had  shown  a  certain  amount  of  chivalry, 
as  a  “sportsman”;  and  immediately  a  German  newspaper 
responded  with  a  hot  and  palpably  honest  denial  of  the  insinua¬ 
tion,  declaring  that,  thank  God,  the  German  army  did  not  contain 
such  an  abortion  as  a  sportsman  on  its  rolls.  The  thought  was 
utterly  distasteful  to  them  that  any  German  officer  should  be  such 
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a  fool  as  to  subordinate  the  scientific  business  of  his  profession  to 
sentimental  considerations.  War  is  war,  they  declare,  and  it  is 
lunacy  to  suppose  that  the  rules  of  the  playing-field  can  be  applied 
to  it.  We  mask  our  batteries,  we  issue  reports  that  our  forces 
are  massing  in  one  direction  in  order  to  hide  their  concentration 
in  another,  we  elicit  information  hy  means  of  spies  whose  business 
it  is  to  lie.  Then  why,  in  Heaven’s  name,  should  we  talk  of 
fair  play  or  of  honour  in  warfare  ?  The  rushing  of  trenches  under 
cover  of  unexpectedly  released  clouds  of  poisonous  gas  is  simply  a 
ruse  de  guerre,  as  admissible  as  any  other  stratagem. 

In  reasoning  in  this  fashion  the  Germans  display  a  material 
intellectuality  upon  which  they  believe  modern  civilisation  to  be 
based,  and  they  regard  our  point  of  view  as  belonging  to  a 
bygone  age.  They  truly  think  that  they  are  acting  in  a  civilised 
manner  as  opposed  to  a  kind  of  barbaric  simplicity.  Nobody, 
they  declare,  has  ever  called  it  unfair  for  European  soldiers  to 
slaughter  uncivilised  tribes  in  Africa  by  the  use  of  firearms  which 
the  poor  natives  had  never  seen  and  did  not  understand.  Why, 
then  should  it  he  unfair  for  the  German  soldiers  to  employ  new 
scientific  devices  which  had  taken  their  enemies  by  surprise? 
“We  Germans,”  they  seem  to  say,  “are  so  far  advanced  intel¬ 
lectually  that  we  are  able  to  face  faets  in  a  manner  which  our 
enemies  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to  appreciate.  We  know 
what  mankind  is  :  we  have  no  illusions.  Our  enemies,  being  still 
under  the  influence  of  ancient  ideals,  are  swayed  by  conflicting 
emotions.  They  still  fight  as  though  they  were  the  sons  of  God, 
responsible  to  a  supposed  higher  power  which  is  largely  the 
figment  of  their  medifeval  imagination.  Like  the  pleasant  but 
unpractical  warriors  of  old,  they  talk  of  fair  play,  of  honour,  of 
chivalry,  and  of  humane  considerations,  as  though  such  sentiments 
still  had  a  place  in  civilised  warfare.  But  we  Germans  are  so 
cultured  that  we  can  look  frankly  at  human  limitations.  We 
have  arrived  at  a  state  of  culture  wherein  we  see  clearly  the  basic 
facts  of  life  which  are  still  obscure  to  others.  We  do  not  presume 
to  cloak  the  operations  of  warfare  in  a  veil  of  sentiment.  We 
have  attained  to  the  cold  reasoning  of  pure  logic  :  we  have  set 
aside  childish  things  and  we  play  the  man,  the  super-man,  in 
full  knowledge  of  man’s  place  in  nature.”  Such  I  believe  to  be 
the  German  point  of  view ;  and  such  the  cancer  which  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  remove  from  the  body  of  the  human  race.  We 
are  fighting  for  the  heart  of  the  world  against  that  type  of  modern 
intellectuality  which  does  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  heart. 
But  in  order  that  we  may  the  better  contend  with  the  disease 
of  logic  let  us  understand  it  and  recognise  its  significance.  It 
is  absurd  to  call  the  Germans  barbarians,  it  is  we  who 
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are  the  barbarians ;  the  splendid  old  race  which  still  dares 
to  attribute  a  beloved  meaning  to  the  qualities  denoted 
by  our  terms  “gentleman,”  “sportsman,”  and  “man  of 
honour.”  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  the  German  methods  as 
uncivilised  :  their  conduct  is  the  harvest  of  the  latest  phase  of 
civilisation  and  culture.  The  ideals,  the  processes  of  thought, 
of  the  Allies  are  utterly  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Germans.  We 
are  separated  from  this  people — praise  be  to  God — so  completely 
that  we  are  totally  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  them ;  but  let 
us  not  on  that  account  accuse  them  of  insincerity  or  of  prevarica¬ 
tion.  They  honestly  believe  themselves  to  be  in  the  right  in 
regard  to  their  methods ;  and  logically  they  are  in  the  right.  We 
can  never  prove  to  this  generation  that  they  are  wrong ;  but 
we  can  see  to  it  that  never  again  shall  the  young  men  of  their 
nation  be  trained  in  those  hateful  ethics  which  have  brought  such 
misery  into  the  world. 

A  short  time  ago  a  British  officer,  writing  from  Flanders, 
described  how  he  and  his  men  had  exploded  a  mine  under  a 
German  trench,  thereby  blowing  to  atoms  the  main  part  of  the 
defending  force.  “The  few  Germans  who  were  still  alive,”  he 
wrote,  “ran  aimlessly  about  in  a  demented  condition,  and  really 
we  had  not  the  heart  to  shoot  them  down.”  That  is  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  term  “heart”  as  I  here  use  it,  and  that  is  the 
quality  which  the  Germans  have  discarded  as  being  incompatible 
with  their  civilisation.  They  have  abandoned  all  those  attributes 
which  we  designate  by  this  word,  and  have  given  themselves  over 
to  the  domination  of  pure  reason  unqualified  by  any  sentiments 
whatsoever.  In  their  advance  up  the  river  of  human  develop¬ 
ment  they  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  they  have  felt 
themselves  able  to  drop  the  old  Pilot,  and  henceforth  they  have 
proceeded  without  regard  to  the  accepted  rules  of  the  road. 
They  do  not  think  that  they  are  breaking  the  laws  :  they  believe 
that  they  are  making  them. 

In  contrast  to  the  logical  deductions  of  the  German  mind — 
deductions  resulting  in  the  most  complete  materialism,  the  most 
utter  disregard  for  the  illogical  sentiments  which  sweeten  life — 
our  own  methods  of  thought  assume  a  character  altogether  more 
human  and  more  inviting.  Our  very  muddles,  our  lack  of 
organisation,  our  happy-go-lucky  methods,  become  endued  with 
a  kind  of  sanctity,  as  exemplifying  our  blessed  freedom  from 
this  materialism  of  our  enemies.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  lack 
of  organisation  is  to  be  applauded ;  but  that  happy  refusal  to 
face  facts  which  has  been  the  cause  of  our  unpreparedness  is  our 
greatest  asset  as  well  as  our  greatest  danger.  Were  the  Germans 
in  a  position  to  impose  logic  upon  the  world  and  to  force  us 
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to  educate  our  younger  generation  in  the  heartless  doctrines  of 
uninspired  reason,  the  very  soul  of  England  would  be  lost  for 
the  laws  of  modern  German  culture  would  turn  their  destructive 
hand  against  every  better  feeling,  every  high  instinct,  in  our 
national  character,  and  would  make  of  us  what  they  have  made 
of  their  own  nation — a  people  without  a  soul. 

The  Germans,  confident  in  their  civilisation  which  has  brought 
them  such  material  gains,  honestly  believe  that  our  ideals  are 
antiquated  and  our  sentiments  barbaric.  They  honestly  believe 
that  they  are  fighting  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race.  They  argue  that  since  they  are  probably  the 
best  organised  people  on  earth  and  the  most  systematic  and  pains¬ 
taking,  it  would  certainly  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  the 
nations  of  the  world  if  all  were  to  pass  under  German  supervision. 
They  hope  for  universal  peace  almost  as  ardently  as  we  do,  but 
they  believe  that  the  millennium  can  only  be  introduced  when  all 
the  nations  are  united  under  the  practical  rule  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
have  tasted  the  sweets  of  German  tutelage ;  when  what  we  call 
honour  and  chivalry  and  fair  play  have  been  confined  to  the 
playing-field,  and  to  certain  spheres  where  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  actions  of  individual  or  national  life  ;  when  all  men  have 
been  taught  to  face  the  facts  of  existence,  to  recognise  that  might 
is  right,  to  dispense  with  sentimental  ideals,  and  to  subordinate 
personal  or  national  feelings  to  the  will  of  the  central  Germanic 
government.  The  Germans  are  sincerely  of  opinion  that  only  in 
this  way  can  peace  be  assured  on  earth ;  and  very  especially  they 
believe  that  the  British  tendency  to  champion  the  smaller  nations 
and  to  hold  dependent  peoples  in  the  loosest  possible  control,  is 
derogatory  to  good  government.  They  hate  us  of  England  more 
than  they  hate  their  other  enemies  because  we  are  the  shining 
example  of  a  nation  which  has  become  powerful,  wealthy,  and 
beloved,  by  the  aid  of  a  system  of  ethics  completely  opposed 
to  their  system ;  and  because  we  are  the  unconscious  exponent 
of  the  value  of  all  the  loved  things  of  life  which  they  have 
abandoned  as  useless.  Logic  told  them  that  our  civilisation  was 
bound  to  go  under  before  the  onslaught  of  theirs ;  and  they  find 
that  after  all  materialism  is  likely  to  break  itself  against  the 
mighty  walls  of  an  ideal.  They  hate  us  because  just  as  we  think 
their  point  of  view  degrading,  so  they  think  our  attitude  towards 
life  obsolete,  and  they  are  irritated  by  the  solidarity  of  an  Empire 
united  by  a  mere  bond  of  heart. 

British  unpreparedness  and  lack  of  organisation  have  brought  us 
to  a  dangerous  pass ;  but  we  shall  win  through  by  reason  of  those 
very  qualities  which  have  been  so  nearly  our  undoing.  We  shall 
be  victorious  in  this  war  because  we  are  illogical ;  because  we 
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have  ideals,  unpractical  though  they  be,  to  brace  us  for  the  fight ; 
because  we  believe  that  there  is  something  to  live  for  greater 
than  fact  and  transcending  material  intellect ;  because,  in  Biblical 
phrase,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  hills.  Professor  Seeley  once 
remarked  that  England  “seemed  to  have  conquered  and  peopled 
half  the  world  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind.”  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  our  race  that  we  do  not  take  ourselves  too  seriously,  and  are 
not  inclined  to  boast  of  our  victories,  nor  does  misfortune  depress 
us.  We  never  exert  our  full  strength  and  consequently  are 
never  exhausted.  We  readily  admit  our  faults  and  quickly  adapt 
ourselves  to  new  conditions.  The  Germans,  however,  having  all 
things  cut  and  dried,  all  rules  of  action  formulated,  and  all  the 
machinery  of  their  organisation  working  at  full  pressure,  are  far 
more  likely  than  we  to  collapse  en  masse  at  the  first  real  surprise. 
This  is  a  war  between  cold,  still  logic,  and  what  I  have  termed 
heart;  and  heart  will  win,  because  it  is  pliant. 

A  study  of  the  Germanic  attitude  opens  up  a  very  interesting 
line  of  thought.  Anyone  who  has  given  attention  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  civilisation  will  be  aware  of  the  great  part  which 
has  been  played  by  religion,  or  rather  by  the  ethical  codes 
embodied  in  the  great  religious  systems.  In  Europe  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  have  profoundly  modified  human  thought, 
and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  served  to  express 
the  ideals  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Whether  we  be  Christians  by  conviction  or  not  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  principles  of  that  faith  embody,  more 
or  less,  our  moral  aspirations ;  and  apart  from  the  question  as 
to  whether  we  are  able  to  accept  the  doctrinal  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion,  we  are  all  of  us  to  some  extent  under  the 
influence  of  the  idealistic  teachings  of  the  Master.  Now  the 
spirit  of  these  teachings  is  fundamentally  unpractical,  and  is 
utterly  opposed  to  materialism.  Christianity  preaches  compas¬ 
sion,  kindness,  love,  and  tenderness  in  a  world  governed  by  the 
ruthless  laws  of  nature ;  and  it  urges  us  to  avoid  the  plain  facts 
of  life.  It  preaches  peace  and  goodwill,  and  it  tells  us  to  set 
our  affections  upon  things  above,  that  is  to  say  upon  ideal  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  universe.  It  declares  the  superiority  of  heart 
over  brain ;  it  is  opposed  to  logical  reason ;  it  shuns  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  which  uninspired  intellect  would  lead  us.  In  a  word 
it  preaches  the  exact  antithesis  of  the  German  point  of  view. 

Can  Germany,  then,  be  regarded  as  a  Christian  nation? 
Emphatically  it  cannot ;  and  if  we  look  closer  it  will  be  seen 
that  little  attempt  is  made  by  the  Germans  to  defend  their  actions 
on  Christian  grounds.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  Kaiser’s 
invocation  of  his  God ;  but  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has 
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suffered  a  very  decided  eclipse.  The  German  motto  is  "God  with 
us,”  not  "  Christ  with  us  ”  ;  and  vain-glorious  references  to  “  Our 
good  old  God  ”  have  almost  entirely  superseded  the  humble  appeal 
of  the  contrite  heart  to  the  mercy  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In 
a  leading  London  newspaper  an  account  was  recently  given  of 
a  British  regiment  which  w'ent  into  action  singing  “There  is  a 
green  hill  far  away  ”  ;  and  those  who  will  recall  the  words  of 
this  hymn  will  realise  more  clearly  than  I  can  express  how  great 
is  the  difference  between  the  mental  attitude  of  the  singers  and 
that  of  their  opponents  who  delight  to  shout  “Ein’  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Gott.”  When  we  read  of  a  regiment  of  war-worn  soldiers 
singing  before  battle  this  one  hymn  which  j)erhaps  of  all  others 
most  clearly  expresses  the  tender,  unworldly,  unpractical  idealism 
of  Christianity,  we  may  realise  the  total  dissimilarity  between 
our  civilisation  and  that  of  the  Teutons. 

“O,  dearly,  dearly  has  He  loved, 

.And  we  must  love  Him  too; 

And  trust  in  His  redeeming  blood, 

And  try  His  works  to  do.” 

These  words  have  but  one  meaning.  They  are  the  cry  of  a 
people  who  desires  passionately  that  love  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  and  reveals  in  that  desire  an  idealism  which  has  nothing 
in  common  with  materialism.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  singers 
were  particularly  religious  men  :  that  is  not  the  question.  The 
point  is  that  the  men  were  able  to  sing  of  divine  love  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  about  to  fling  themselves  upon  the 
enemy ;  and  were  capable  of  this  paradoxical  idealism  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  realities  of  human  slaughter  and 
passion. 

Such  an  attitude  is  essentially  Christian  in  character,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  illogical  makes  it  obnoxious  to  the  German  mind. 
Materialism  can  find  no  place  for  Christian  principles  in  its  code, 
and  Christianity,  therefore,  has  become  in  Germany  an  empty 
formality.  The  Kaiser  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  low^qjs  classes 
have  adopted,  without  knowing  it,  a  sort  of  pagan  worship  of 
a  Germanic  war-god,  an  outcome,  very  largely,  of  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the  old  Teutonic  legends  since  Germany  became  an 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  classes  have  for  the  most 
part  ceased  to  feel  the  need  for  religion  at  all,  for  they  find  no 
room  for  such  speculations  in  their  logical  life. 

Thus  a  very  interesting  conclusion  becomes  apparent.  Though 
this  war  is  being  waged  by  men  of  various  nations  and  creeds, 
and  very  largely  on  both  sides  by  men  who  do  not  give  much 
attention  to  religious  questions,  yet  actually  it  is  in  essence  a 
w'ar  between  those  who  hold  principles  which  may  be  termed 
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Christian,  and  those  who  have  embraced  a  materialism  which  the 
Christian  would  call  “the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.” 
Christianity,  regarded  as  a  code  of  ethics,  has  never  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  history  had  such  an  opportunity  for  propaganda  as 
that  which  is  now  presented ;  for  no  matter  what  views  we  may 
hold  i^ersonally  in  regard  to  religious  questions,  it  must  be 
apparent  to  every  thinking  man  that  our  methods  and  principles 
as  opposed  to  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  Germans 
accord  in  quite  an  astonishing  way  with  the  precepts  of 
Christianity  as  oi)posed  to  “the  works  of  the  devil.” 

For  logic  untempered  by  a  nicer  sense  leads  headlong  to  man¬ 
kind’s  degradation.  Civilised  life  is  a  paradox,  and  it  is  only 
by  recognising  the  inability  of  present  day  existence  to  be  reduced 
to  a  formula  that  we  may  hope  for  the  world’s  salvation.  It  is 
only  by  ridding  the  earth  of  this  cancer  which  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  German  philosophers  and  professors  that  we 
may  attain  to  that  universal  peace  which  is  the  goal  of  all  warfare. 
Crerman  ethics  must  be  utterly  destroyed ;  and  of  all  nations 
England — unpractical,  illogical,  idealistic,  laughing  England — 
is  most  fitted  to  strike  with  the  sword  of  Eighteousness. 

Arthur  E.  P.  Brome  Weigall. 
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OUR  PANIC-BUILT  NAVY  :  BEFORE  AND  AFTEK 

THE  WAR. 


We  have  been  saved  by  our  panic-built  Navy  i'rom  the  worst  con¬ 
sequences  of  war — the  invasion  of  these  islands,  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire,  the  destruction  of  our  vast  mercantile  marine,  and 
the  strangulation  of  our  ocean-borne  commerce,  which  is  the  very 
life-blood  of  the  British  people.  The  panic-built  Fleet  has  also 
enabled  us  to  save  Europe  and,  it  may  be,  the  world  from  the 
domination  of  Germany.  Behind  the  screen  provided  by  the 
Navy  we  have  been  able  to  train  and  equip  new  armies,  constitute 
ourselves,  in  some  degree,  the  paymasters  of  the  Allies,  and 
place  at  their  disposal  the  industrial  resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and,  in  large  measure  also,  of  the  United  States,  besides 
assuring  to  them  and  ourselves  supplies  of  raw  material  which 
have  been  readily  obtainable,  owing  to  our  command  of  the  sea, 
from  British  Dominions  as  well  as  distant  foreign  countries. 

When  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  what  impression  will  it  leave  on 
the  minds  of  the  voters  of  this  country  and  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire?  Will  they  realise  what  has  been  the  foundation  of  their 
salvation  during  the  period  when  the  world  has  been  in  the 
crucible  and  take  suitable  measures  for  insuring  their  safety  in 
the  future  ?  Or  will  the  problems  of  defence  be  again  studied  in  a 
spirit  of  detachment  from  the  horrors  associated  with  war ;  will 
it  be  their  aim,  as  it  was  the  aim  of  their  forefathers,  as  soon 
as  the  shadow  has  passed  and  the  memory  of  the  grievous  suffer¬ 
ings  and  losses  begins  to  become  dim,  to  embrace  once  more  the 
old  inchoate  principles  and  go-as-you-please  methods  which  so 
nearly  led  last  year  to  our  losing  not  only  the  Empire,  but  all  the 
hardly- won  fruits  of  civilisation? 

That  we  did  narrowly  escape  the  worst  results  of  unprepared- 
ness  is  open  to  no  serious  doubt.  Rightly  or  wrongly — and  the 
matter  is  one  of  some  complexity — we  persisted,  in  spite  of  the 
gathering  clouds  on  the  Continent,  in  our  intention  to  provide 
only  an  Expeditionary  Force  for  Imperial  purposes,  supported  by 
a  volunteer  army  for  home  defence.  That  on  the  one  hand.  On 
the  other,  if  we  had  possessed  an  army  comparable  in  size  and  in 
organisation  with  that  of  Germany,  and  had  neglected  to  provide 
a  Navy  adequate  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire’s  maritime  com¬ 
munications,  all  our  efforts,  our  money,  and  our  organisation  would 
have  been  in  vain.  From  the  day  when  the  war  began,  the  British 
Fleet,  inferior  to  the  naval  forces  possessed  by  the  enemy,  would 
have  been  compelled  to  fight  with  the  odds  against  it,  possibly 
sustaining  defeat,  or  would  have  been  led  by  its  very  weakness 
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to  shelter  in  its  harbours  as  the  German  Navy  has  done.  In 
either  event  we  should  not  have  possessed  unchallenged  command 
of  the  sea.  The  Empire  would  have  become  an  unassociated  col¬ 
lection  of  territories,  each  open  to  naval  attack ;  British  oversea 
commerce,  if  not  instantly  strangled,  would  have  been  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  danger  afloat  which  would  have  been  equiva¬ 
lent  to  conditions  of  starvation  ashore,  at  least  in  the  British  Isles  ; 
shipowners,  rather  than  face  the  risks,  would  have  sent  their 
vessels  into  neutral  ports.  Our  divorce  from  the  sea  would  have 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  all  our  hopes,  and,  in  due  course,  in  our 
ruin.  The  Expeditionary  Force,  or  any  greater  Army,  would  have 
been  imprisoned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  have  been 
a  task,  useless  if  not  impossible,  and  demonstrably  uneconomic, 
to  raise  great  armies  unneeded  for  the  purposes  of  home  defence 
and  unable  to  fulfil  their  destined  role  on  the  Continent.  The 
cable  from  day  to  day  would  have  told  us  of  the  patriotic  devotion 
with  which  the  Dominions  looked  to  the  Mother  Country  in  her 
hour  of  trial,  and  we  should  have  realised  that  their  spirit  of  loyalty 
could  find  no  form  of  expression  owing  to  the  snapping  of  the  life¬ 
line  of  the  Empire. 

These  would  have  been  some  of  the  consequences  which  would 
have  flowed  from  armed  weakness  at  sea,  so  far  as  the  people 
of  the  British  Isles  were  concerned.  But  the  consequences  would 
have  been  widespread.  What  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Europe? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia,  rather  than  abandon  the 
Slavs  of  the  Balkans  to  Teutonic  despotism  and  spoliation,  would 
have  thrown  down  the  gage  to  Austria ;  under  their  treaty  en¬ 
gagements  Germany  and  France  would  have  joined  in  the  war. 
Whatever  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  render  to  our  Allies  of  to-day  any 
assistance,  naval,  military,  financial,  or  industrial.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  great  Dominions  over¬ 
seas  would  have  been  the  helpless  spectators  of  a  course  of  events 
which  would  have  left  civilisation  wounded,  if  not  lifeless,  and 
would  have  forced  the  world  to  contemplate  a  new  era  in  which, 
north,  east,  south,  and  west,  might  on  land  and  on  sea  would  have 
been  right ;  the  figure  of  the  German  Kaiser  would  have  stood 
out  from  the  graveyard  of  a  Europe,  murdered  and  trampled  under 
foot,  as  the  master  of  the  world’s  destinies  in  virtue  of  his  com¬ 
mand  of  its  largest  and  most  efficient  army  and  its  unconquered 
fleet.^ 

That  is  the  fate  from  which  we  and  the  world  narrowly  escaped. 


(1)  The  German  Navy  was  second  only  in  strength  to  the  British  Fleet  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  and  was  superior  to  the  combined  navies  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia. 
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Those  who  doubt  the  imminence  of  the  triumph  of  a  regime 
reminiscent  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages  over  the  forces  which  in 
August  of  last  year  were  making  the  earth  a  sweeter  and  fairer 
place  in  which  to  live,  must  be  unfamiliar  with  the  records  of 
Hansard,  containing  the  reports  of  the  debates  on  successive 
Navy  Estimates,  and  must  have  forgotten  the  attitude  toward? 
the  Navy  adopted  by  a  large  section  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles — or,  at  any  rate,  of  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons — towards  our  naval  defences. 

The  Fleet  with  w^hich  we  w’on  the  command  of  the  sea  on 
August  3rd,  1914,  w'as  a  panic-built  Fleet.  Let  that  fact  be  noted 
by  those  who  to-day  take  pride  in  the  part  which  w^e  are  playing 
in  the  w^ar  which  is  convulsing  the  world.  How  w^e  obtained  our 
Navy  is  a  story  which  was  told  up  to  a  point  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
the  sequel  being  supplied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  whose  efforts 
were  supplemented  by  publications  issued  by  the  National 
Peace  Council.  Further  light  on  the  subject  was  thrown  by  a 
volume  entitled  The  Burden  of  Armaments,  which  was  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cobden  Club  in  1905.  These  books  and 
pamphlets  were  written  with  the  intention  of  making  the  flesh 
creep  of  those  persons  who  had  inherited,  in  all  their  purity,  the 
economic  principles  of  the  Manchester  school.  They  were  issued 
in  order  to  exhibit,  in  the  naked  light  of  pacificism,  the  vast  sums 
of  money  spent  on  armaments,  and  particularly  naval  armaments, 
to  no  useful  purpose,  as  was  claimed.  The  contention  was  that 
the  country  had  been  made,  on  successive  occasions,  the  dupe  of 
armament  firms,  described  generically  as  “war  traders,”  who  had 
used  their  influence  with  the  “  armoured  ”  Press — into  which 
category  came  all  papers  which  patriotically  demanded  “an  un¬ 
challengeable  Fleet,”  to  borrow  the  Prime  Minister’s  phrase. 

How  did  we,  in  fact,  obtain  our  Fleet?  The  answer  may  be 
found  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Six  Panics  A  The  purpose  with 
which  this  volume  was  written  was  explained  by  the  author  in  a 
preface  : — 

“My  object  in  writing  The  Six  Panics  has  not  been  so 
much  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  false  alarms  in  a  sensa¬ 
tional  Press — for  no  reasonable  man  can  hope  to  do  that — 
as  to  prevent  the  abominable  waste  of  public  money  in  which 
a  panic  always  ends.  It  is  all-important  that  the  governing 
classes  and  the  leading  statesmen,  who  are  trustees  for  the 
nation  and  for  the  public  funds,  should  feel  ashamed  of  the 
hoax  which  has  now  been  practised  upon  them  so  often.  If 
this  little  volume  serves  to  supply  them  with  defensive 

(1)  The  Six  Panics  and  other  Essays.  By  F.  W.  Hirst.  Methuen  and  Co., 
1913. 
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armour  a.gainst  the  arrows  of  future  panic-mongers,  I  shall 
be  very  well  satisfied.” 

The  author  proceeded  to  give,  from  his  narrow  point  of  view, 
the  history  of  the  series  of  movements  for  more  adequate  arma¬ 
ments,  and  to  describe,  in  particular,  the  methods  by  which  the 
sea  instinct  and  the  dangers  associated  with  its  neglect  were 
emphasised  by  the  most  intelligent  section  of  the  British  people 
between  the  years  1847  and  1913.^ 

First  Panic. — Due  to  a  letter  in  The  Times  from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  [xiinting  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  Fleet  and 
urging  the  need  for  a  larger  Army  to  prevent  invasion. 

Second  Panic,  1852. — This  was  due  to  the  coup 
d’etat  of  December  and  the  re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon  as 
President  of  the  Eepublic. 

Third  Panic,  1859-1861. — Public  uneasiness  was  occasioned 
by  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier 
and  the  provocation  offered  by  Napoleon  III. 

Fourth  Panic,  1884. — Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  assisted  by  the 
late  Mr.  H.  O.  Arnold  Foster  (both  of  them  inspired,  as  is 
now  well  known,  by  the  present  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord 
Fisher),  published  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
exix)sing  to  the  astonished  country  the  weakness  of  the  Navy. 

Tiord  Northbrooke,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  stated  in 
reply  to  a  speech  by  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  that  he  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  s}>end  the  money  if  the  House  of  Commons 
put  three  millions  into  his  hand.  Mr.  Stead’s  subsequent 
articles  and  the  statements  which  appeared  over  the  initials 
‘‘A.  F.,”  together  with  many  letters  from  distinguished  naval 
officers  and  others,  led  to  a  crisis.  As  the  Daily  Telegraph 
remarked,  “a  cry  of  patriotic  anxiety  rising  in  the  country 
to  which  no  Ministry  could  close  its  ears  ”  eventually  led  the 
Crovernment  to  introduce  a  special  programme  covering  five 
years  and  involving  an  expenditure  of  five  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  on  shipbuilding,  naval  ordnance,  and  coaling  stations, 
liord  Northbrooke’s  proposals  were  demonstrably  inadequate, 
and  the  agitation  continued,  with  increasing  fervour,  until 
Tiord  George  Hamilton  introduced  the  Naval  Defence  Act, 
1889,  to  be  followed  by  the  extension  programme,  which  will 
always  be  honourably  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late 
Rarl  Spencer. 

(1)  Tn  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth,  and  during  the  present  century, 
the  naval  movement  owed  much  to  the  patriotism  of  members  of  the  Navy 
League,  with  its  branches  throughout  this  country  and  the  Dominions,  ft 
tocused  the  anxiety  which  was  expressed  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  naval  defences,  and  to  it  the  nation  is  indebted  in  large  degree  for  the 
repeated  measures  which  were  adopted  for  strengthening  the  Fleet. 
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Fifth,  or  Dreadnought,  Panic,  1909. — “By  what  means,” 
it  was  remarked  in  this  connection  in  The  Six  Panics — and  the 
words  bear  recalling  to-day — “the  armament  people  managed 
to  induce  Mr.  Balfour’s  Government  to  build  the  first  Dread¬ 
nought  and  to  advertise  it  as  a  ship  which  had  made  all 
previous  battleships  obsolete  is  a  mystery  not  likely  to  be 
cleared  up  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individuals  chieflv 
concerned.”  The  author  of  these  words  was  wrong  in  this, 
as  in  other,  statements  in  his  book,  for  Germany  has  already 
supplied  the  solution.  “The  Dreadnoughts,”  he  added,  “cost 
far  more  than  they  appeared  to  do.  Even  if  they  had  not 
been  imitated  they  would  have  been  an  economic  and  naval 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude  ” ;  and  then  he  added  the 
statement  that  “in  February  (1909)  it  leaked  out  that  Mr. 
McKenna  had  put  forward  demands  for  a  great  increase  of 
naval  expenditure.  It  was  broadly  hinted  in  the  Press  that 
otherwise  his  Naval  Board  would  have  mutinied,  and  it  was 
reported  in  reliable  quarters  that  dissensions  had  broken  out 
in  the  Cabinet.^  The  main  question  w^as  whether  four  Dread¬ 
noughts  or  more  should  be  provided.  It  also  became  known 
that  Mr.  McKenna  had  come  back  from  a  trip  in  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  yacht  “converted,”  as  the  Annual  Register  puts  it, 
“by  Sir  John  Fisher  to  the  principle  of  a  strong  Navy.” 

Sixth,  or  Airship,  Panic,  1913. — “Towards  the  end  of 
February,  1913,”  it  was  stated  by  the  author  of  The  Six 
Panics,  “after  Mr.  Churchill’s  proposal  for  a  1'6  ratio  (eight 
Dreadnoughts  English  to  five  German)  had  been  accepted  by 
Admiral  Tirpitz,^  the  panic-mongers  decided  that  the  naval 
situation  was  too  unpromising,  and  fell  back  upon  air.  Public 
anxiety  was  aroused  by  reports  of  airships  appearing  over 
England.”  There  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  airships 
came  from  Germany,  and  were  carrying  out  reconnaissances. 
Commenting  upon  the  series  of  disturbing  incidents  which 
then  occurred,  the  author  of  this  volume  declared  :  “The 
Zeppelins  may  be  the  best  airships  in  existence,  but  their 
value  for  offensive  purposes  is  practically  nil,  and  their  value 
as  observation  vessels  is  much  disputed  even  by  German 
experts,  who  point  out  that  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
rigid  system  is  the  complete  dependence  of  the  ship  upon  its 
shed  to  which  it  must  return  at  the  end  of  every  trip.” 

That,  in  briefest  summary,  is  the  record  of  the  six  panics.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  these  outbursts  of  public  opinion,  how  should 

(1)  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  fact,  resigned  in  order  to  bring  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  to  reason. 

(2)  Mr.  Churchill,  of  course,  made  no  such  unconditional  offer,  nor  was  Mr. 
Churchill’s  suggestion  accepted  by  the  German  Government. 
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we  have  been  situated  in  August,  1914?  Gradually  in  the  years 
following  upon  the  Crimean  War  the  Navy  had  been  reduced 
until  it  w'as  a  mere  shadow  of  its  necessary  size.  Had  this 
movement  continued,  and  had  no  panics  occurred,  we  should 
have  awakened  from  our  policy  of  “peace,  retrenchment,  and 
reform  ”  to  find  the  life-line  of  the  Empire  gone  and  the  Germans 
masters  of  the  sea.  That  was  the  enemy’s  confident  anticipa¬ 
tion  in  1900,  when  the  second  Navy  Act  was  passed,  providing 
for  a  Fleet  comprising  38  battleships,  16  large  cruisers,  and  30 
small  cruisers,  besides  large  torpedo  flotillas.  This  establish¬ 
ment  of  modern  battleships  exceeded  that  to  which  we  had 
attained,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  succession  of  panics,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  the  Germans  unquestion¬ 
ably  looked  forward  to  commanding  the  sea  against  us.  For¬ 
tunately  public  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  North  Sea  was  kept 
alive  to  the  danger,  and  the  peril  was  averted. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  panics  are  of  peculiar  interest.  The  former 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Two  Power  Standard  to 
which  both  the  great  political  Parties  in  the  country  at  least  paid 
lip  service ;  and  the  latter  gave  us  the  large  armoured  ships — 
super-Dreadnoughts — which  decisively  turned  the  scale  in  our 
favour  when  war  broke  out  and  discouraged  the  Germans  from 
making  any  attempt  to  dispute  the  command  of  the  sea. 

As  we  owe  the  survival  of  the  sea  instinct  in  our  midst  to  the 
succession  of  panics  which  took  place  during  the  Victorian  period, 
so  our  success  at  sea  during  the  present  war  may  be  traced  in 
large  measure  to  the  foresight,  political  wisdom,  and  technical 
skill  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  all-big-gun  principle  in  the 
battleship  Dreadnought.  No  apology  is  needed  for  recalling  state¬ 
ments  which  were  made  by  the  present  writer  more  than  two 
years  before  the  opening  of  hostilities,^  since  events  have  served 
to  attach  a  fresh  interest  to  them.  It  was  then  stated  that 
between  1900  and  the  opening  of  what  may  be  described  as  the 
Dreadnought  era — the  era  of  the  all-big-gun  shiji — the  number  of 
battleshi|>s  with  mixed  armaments  laid  down  by  the  leading  naval 
Powers  was  as  follows  : — 

Number  laid  down  between 
1900  and  1906. 


Great  Britain .  15 

Germany  .  12 

United  States .  14 

France  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  H 

Italy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  6 

Austria  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

J  apan  .  3 


(1)  Articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  1912-13. 
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“These  are  the  only  battleships  (except  Dreadnoughts),”  it  was 
added,  “which  will  be  less  than  fifteen  years  old  in  1915.  Age 
will  have  removed  all  the  battleships  built  under  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  and  the  Spencer  programme  and  defective  design 
condemned  others  not  quite  so  old ;  and  in  more  or  less  effective 
pre-Dreadnought  ships  we  shall  consequently  have  fallen  to  a 
One  Power  Standard,  and  our  supremacy  will  rest  on  Dread¬ 
noughts.”  That  statement  has  been  confirmed ;  it  is  in  Dread¬ 
noughts  that  we  calculate  our  margin  of  safety  to-day. 

What  was  the  situation  in  1905,  when  the  design  of  the  Dread¬ 
nought  was  prepared  and  approved?  That  question  was  the  vital 
one,  if  any  effort  were  to  be  made  to  judge  the  value  of  the 
Dreadnought  revolution.  And  the  answer?  “The  war  in  the 
Far  East  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  already  apparent  that 
Russia  would  emerge  from  the  struggle  practically  denuded  cf 
all  naval  strength.  Therefore  the  old  basis  upon  which  the  Two 
Power  Standard  rested,  namely,  a  10  per  cent,  superiority  in 
battleships  over  the  next  two  greatest  naval  Powers,  which  for 
many  years  had  been  France  and  Russia,  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  it  was  realised  that  for  the  future  the  fleet  which  would  most 
powerfully  influence  British  policy  would  be  that  of  Germany. 
The  German  Navy  Law  of  1900  was  about  to  be  amended  so  as 
to  increase  the  provision  of  large  cruisers ;  an  agitation  was 
already  under  way  for  a  further  acceleration  of  battleship  con¬ 
struction,  and  this  agitation  eventually  culminated  in  the  further 
amending  Act  of  1908,  which  increased  the  number  of  battleships 
to  be  provided  immediately  for  the  fleet.  ...  At  this  moment  of 
extreme  difficulty  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  happily  for  British  sea- 
power,  shed  a  new  light  upon  many  naval  problems,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  it  showed  that  the  decisive  factor  in  a  naval  engagement 
\vas  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  the  secondary  armament  of  battle¬ 
ships — 6-inch  guns — but  the  primary  armament  of  heavy  weapons, 
12-inch  or  larger  guns.  The  aim  of  British  policy,  as  soon  as  this 
truth  was  recognised,  was  to  design  a  new  type  of  battleship 
carrying  the  maximum  number  of  12-inch  guns  to  bear  upon  the 
broadside.  The  war  also  illustrated  the  great  strategical  and 
tactical  advantage  of  high  speed,  and  further  showed  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  hulls  of  ships  in  order  the  better  to  resist 
torpedo  attack.” 

Those  were  the  conditions  which  existed  ten  years  ago. 
“Realising  that  the  Dreadnought  design  was  inevitable,  the 
British  Admiralty  determined  to  lead  the  way  and  gain  every 
possible  naval  and  economic  advantage.  Having  what  was 
roughly  a  numerical  equality  with  the  United  States,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  wdth  Germany  on  the  other,  in  modern  mixed  calibre 
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ships,  we  reasserted  our  superiority  in  all-big-gun  ships.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Dreadnought  design — which  was  Lord  Fisher’s  conception— 
the  present  writer  pointed  out  that  “the  essential  character  of  the 
Dreadnought  was  not  great  size  or  cost,  but  great  hitting  capacity, 
great  speed,  and  great  power  of  resistance  to  an  enemy’s  attack  on 
a  limited  displacement.” 

At  that  time  our  naval  power  rested  mainly  upon  the  very  large 
number  of  ships  which  had  been  built  under  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  of  1889  and  under  the  Spencer  programme.  “Those  ships 
in  1905,”  it  was  remarked,  “were  becoming  obsolete,  and  it  was 
realised  that  either  they  must  be  replaced  within  the  next  few 
years  or  our  naval  supremacy  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Heavy 
arrears  were  accumulating.  As  a  result  of  a  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  the  factors  of  the  situation,  the  Dreadnought  was 
adopted.  What  was  the  effect  upon  foreign  rivalry? 

“  (1)  For  over  eighteen  months  the  design  of  armoured 
ships  in  foreign  countries  ceased,  because  details  of  our  new 
types  were  kept  secret,  while  the  British  shipyards  were 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought  and  the  three 
Invincihles  and  their  younger  sisters. 

“(2)  Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  the  Dread- 
-  nought,  the  pre-Dreadnought  ships  then  in  hand  in  foreign 

vards  became  obsolescent.  It  is  true  the  same  depreciation 
was  inflicted  upon  the  vessels  in  hand  for  the  British  Navy, 
but  the  effect  at  home  was  slight  in  comparison  with  that 
upon  foreign  construction.  The  British  Fleet  had  in  hand 
only  7  ships,  5  of  the  King  Edward  class  of  16,350  tons,  and 
the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon  of  16,500  tons;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  had  under  construction  13 
vessels  ;  Germany,  8  ;  France,  6  ;  Russia,  5  ;  Italy,  4  ;  and 
Japan,  2.  While  the  Dreadnought  affected  injuriously  the 
value  of  seven  British  vessels  then  under  construction,  it 
relegated  to  the  background  thirty-eight  ships  then  building 
for  the  six  other  great  Powers  of  the  world. 

“(3)  By  this  courageous  stroke  of  policy  the  Admiralty 
avoided  the  necessity  of  making  up  the  arrears  of  armoured 
shipbuilding  which  were  mounting  up.  Instead  of  replacing 
i  the  obsolescent  British  battleships  with  vessels  ranking,  pari 

\  passu,  with  the  men-of-war  with  mixed  armaments  then 

building  in  foreign  yards,  it  practically  ‘  cleaned  the  elate,’ 
and  started  upon  a  fresh  basis  with  a  type  of  ship  so  im- 
'  inensely  superior  as  a  fighting  machine  to  anything  which  had 

been  known  hitherto  that  at  once  foreign  naval  departments 
were  paralysed.  And  thus  the  British  Fleet  regained  by  one 
u  u*  2 
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stroke  of  policy  the  naval  supremacy  which  it  was  in  serious 
danger  of  losing, 

“(4)  The  introduction  of  the  Dreadnought  consequently 
effected  a  vast  saving,  since  we  wiped  out  arrears  in  the 
construction  of  mixed  armament  ships  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  be  made  up,  and  we  were  enabled  to 
begin  afresh  wdth  a  start  of  about  eighteen  months  over  all 
rivals.” 

Possibly  there  was  an  impression,  when  these  statements  as  to 
the  Dreadnought  policy  and  its  effects  were  published,  that  they 
savoured  somewhat  of  special  pleading  in  view  of  the  widespread 
belief  in  this  country  at  the  time  that  it  would  have  been  well 
for  us,  for  our  economic  state  as  well  as  our  safety,  had  the 
Dreadnought  never  been  built.  The  war  has  supplied  the  most 
ample  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  ten  years  ago  when,  in  all  secrecy,  the  first 
J^readnought  battleship  and  the  first  three  Dreadnought  battle¬ 
cruisers  were  built  for  the  British  Navy  and  the  new  shipbuilding 
policy  was  inaugurated.  The  proof  is  conclusive.  In  an  article 
which  he  contributed  to  the  New  York  World,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  year  of  naval  war.  Count  Beventlow  remarked  : — 

“When,  a  year  ago,  the  German  Fleet  entered  the  great  contest  it  was 
not  in  a  state  of  completion,  as  many  persons  abroad  believe  it  to  have  been. 

“  At  that  time  the  German  Fleet  had  been  for  some  fifteen  years  in  the 
process  of  being  regularly  built  up,  for  the  ‘  big  Navy  ’  Bill  had  not  become 
law  until  the  autumn  of  1900.  ...  It  was  calculated  at  that  time  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  fleet  would  be  completed  in  1920. 

“  In  1906,  however,  came  the  great  Dreadnought  revolution  in  ship¬ 
building,  which  quickly  rendered  worthless  all  ships  built  before  that  time 
(pre-Dreadnoughts),  and  compelled  tremendous  enlargements  of  wharves, 
harbours,  and  canals,  gigantic  extension  of  organisation,  &c.  The  work  of 
completing  the  German  Fleet  would  have  extended  itself  far  beyond  the 
year  1920  under  these  conditions.  If  one,  furthermore,  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  that,  as  the  authorities  of  all  lands  acknowledge,  experience  shows  that 
it  requires  not  fifteen,  but  thirty  years  to  build  up  a  fleet,  with  everything 
that  belongs  thereto  on  w^ater  and  on  land,  it  is  clear  that  the  German  Fleet 
was  far  from  being  ready  in  the  summer  of  1914.  .  .  .” 

This  confession  of  the  success  of  British  naval  policy  was  wrung 
from  Count  Beventlow,  the  satellite  of  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz,  the  Naval  Secretary,  by  the  failure  of  the  German  Fleet 
to  achieve  any  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  For 
once  this  German  naval  writer  w'as  right.  The  Dreadnought 
policy  of  Lord  Fisher  postponed  the  completion  of  the  German 
Fleet  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  the  result  that  the  task 
was  only  half  completed  when  the  war  occurred.  But  for 
the  construction  of  this  revolutionary  ship,  the  German  Navy, 
owing  to  the  policy  laid  down  in  the  Navy  Act  of  1900,  would 
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have  been  in  a  favourable  position  to  contest  the  command  of  the 
sea  with  us  last  summer  unless  in  1905,  or  a  somewhat  later  year, 
in  place  of  the  construction  of  the  Dreadnought,  we  had  had 
another  panic.  In  that  event  far  larger  expenditure  would  have 
been  thrown  upon  British  taxpayers  in  the  effort  to  overtake  the 
arrears  in  mixed  armament  battleships  which  had  already 
accumulated. 

But  the  Dreadnought  policy  achieved  an  even  greater  success 
than  that  represented  by  the  “  obsoletisation  ”  of  Germany’s  pre- 
Dreadnought  battleships.  It  threw  on  Germany  the  necessity  of 
avast  expenditure,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  similar  expenditure 
we  had  to  incur.  The  whole  naval  organisation  of  Germany 
had  been  created  on  the  basis  of  a  13,000-ton  battleship.  The 
coming  of  the  Dreadnought  rendered  it  obligatory  to  spend 
upwards  of  .£11,000,000  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  other  large  sums  had  to  be  devoted  to  deepening  Germany’s 
shallow  harbours,  enlarging  dockyards  and  workshops,  while 
Krupp’s  were  forced  to  extend  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  large  naval  guns.  All  these  developments  took  time,  and  it  was 
all  lost  time  to  Germany  and  time  gained  to  us  in  reasserting  our 
supremacy  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  As  a  result  of,  first,  the  Dread¬ 
nought  policy,  secondly,  the  panic  of  1900,  when  Mr.  McKenna 
shared  the  honours  with  Lord  Fisher,  and,  thirdly,  the  education 
of  public  opinion  by  the  “sensational  Press,”  as  to  the  primary 
importance  of  the  Fleet,  when  the  war  occurred  we  had  reasserted 
the  supremacy  which  ten  years  before  was  assured  only  by  a 
margin  in  ships  then  obsolescent. 

Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  we  have  been  reaping  manifold 
advantages  from  our  panic-built  Fleet.  The  country,  secure 
behind  its  naval  screen,  has  been  preoccupied  with  many 
problems,  but  the  one  problem  which  gave  it  sleepless  nighte 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war — that  of  the  danger  of  invasion — 
has  not  disturbed  the  slumbers  of  a  single  man,  woman,  or  child, 
in  spite  of  the  increased  horror  with  which  the  German  soldiery, 
as  a  result  of  war  experience,  has  come  to  be  regarded.  This 
constitutes  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  revelations  of  the 
war,  and  shows  the  cheapness  of  our  panic-built  Fleet.  The  Navy 
has  done  more  than  it  undertook  to  do.  Towards  the  close  of  1910, 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  then  First  Sea  Lord, 
wrote  a  memorandum  on  the  risks  of  invasion,  and  after  examining 
the  problem,  he  concluded  with  the  statement  that,  “taking  all 
these  facts  into  consideration,  he  (the  enemy)  would  probably 
decide,  as  the  Admiralty  have  done,  that  an  invasion  on  even  the 
moderate  scale  of  70,000  men  is  practically  impossible.” 

The  war  is  not  over,  but  it  has  already  supplied  evidence  which 
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the  least  expert  mind  can  appreciate  in  support  of  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Admiralty  five  years  ago.  A  superior  fleet,  wliich 
has  protected  our  commerce,  has  also  defended  us  from  invasion, 
as  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  stated  that  it  would  do,  and  we  have  not  even 
experienced,  as  every  naval  oflicer  admitted  that  we  might 
experience,  the  descent  of  comparatively  small  raiding  parties 
on  our  coast.  The  latter  danger  still  exists  and  must  continue 
to  exist  so  long  as  the  German  Fleet  is  a  “fleet  in  being”; 
against  it  adequate  precautions  must  be  taken.  In  particular  it  is 
essential,  however  urgent  the  demands  from  France  and  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula,  that  we  should  retain  in  this  country  an 
adequate  force  of  well-trained  and  well-equipped  troops,  with 
efficient  means  for  rapid  concentration  at  any  threatened  points 
on  the  coast. 

And  when  at  last  the  war  closes — as  close  it  will  in  the  triumph 
of  our  cause,  owing  in  the  main  to  the  triumph  of  our  sea-power 
— what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  British  people  towards  the 
Navy?  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  we  won  the  command  of  the 
sea  at  a  vast  expenditure  of  men  and  treasure,  and  then  shot  our 
military  bolt  on  the  Continent  as  we  are  shooting  our  bolt  to-day, 
and  brought  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace  after  twenty  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  war.  How  were  the  lessons  of  the  war 
applied?  In  1815,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Navy  amounted  to 
nearly  nine  times  the  sum  at  which  it  had  stood  in  1790 ;  wdiereas 
in  the  latter  year  the  number  of  officers  and  men  voted  was  20,000, 
under  the  pressure  of  war  the  personnel  eventually  reached  a  total 
of  145 ,000,  largely  owing  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  press-gang. 
Our  forefathers  concluded  that  peace  had  come  to  stay,  a  per¬ 
manent  guest  of  the  peoples  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
Gradually  the  demand  for  peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  gained 
in  strength,  and  all  political  parties,  in  varying  degree,  conspired  to 
reduce  our  defences  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  w^as  necessary  for 
security.  The  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  which  exceeded 
£19,000,000  in  1815  (including  £2,000,000  towards  paying  off  the 
Navy  Debt),  rapidly  fell  until  in  1835  it  amounted  to  only 
.£4,434,783,  and  the  number  of  officers  and  men  was  reduced  to 
26,041.  It  was  not  until  the  Crimean  War  occurred  to  convict  the 
nation,  for  the  moment  only,  of  its  folly  by  revealing  our  defences 
in  a  condition  of  chaotic  confusion  and  deplorable  inadequacy,  that 
the  Navy  Estimates  were  increased.  Whereas  they  stood  at  just 
over  £7,000,000  in  1853,  they  were  raised  in  the  following  year  to 
upwards  of  £15,000,000,  and  then  jumped  to  £19,500,000  in  1855, 
though  the  Eussian  Navy  could  exert  little  influence  on  the  course 
of  events.  Those  were  days  when,  owing  to  the  sailing  ship  of 
wood  and  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  merchant  fleet 
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and  the  war  navy,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  science,  naval 
power  could  be  created,  at  a  cost,  swiftly  and  more  or  less 
efficiently.  A  naval  “slump”  occurred  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  it  persisted  almost  without  a  break  until  the  Naval  Defence 
Act  was  passed  in  1889,  for  the  panics,  which  intervened,  never 
gave  to  the  country  that  margin  of  strength  which  would  ensure 
its  safety  beyond  peradventure. 

Our  naval  policy  in  the  years  which  followed  the  Crimean  War 
was  overlaid  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  significance  of  events. 
The  Crimean  War  w^as  succeeded  by  the  Second  and  Third 
Chinese  Wars,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
the  Ashantee  War,  the  operations  in  Afghanistan,  the  Zulu  War, 
the  campaign  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  operations  in  Egypt,  all 
fixing  on  the  mind  of  the  public  the  importance  of  the  Army. 
It  was  not  realised  that  the  military  forces,  on  each  and  every 
occasion,  were  carried  by  the  Fleet,  and  that  without  command 
of  the  sea  no  one  of  these  operations  could  have  been  prosecuted. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years  the  House  of  Commons,  ignoring 
the  basic  principles  by  which  a  maritime  empire  must  be 
defended,  voted  sums  for  the  Army  which  exceeded  the  amounts 
expended  on  the  Fleet.  It  was  not  until  1895  that  the  Navy 
Estimates,  for  the  first  time  in  our  modern  history,  exceeded  the 
sum  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Army.  In  this  wise  were 
the  lessons  enforced  by  the  series  of  events  w'hich  linked  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar  to  the  Bombardment  of  Alexandria  interpreted  by 
successive  Governments. 

We  are  again  engaged  in  war,  the  greatest  war  which  has  ever 
been  waged.  From  day  to  day  the  newspapers  report  the  doings 
of  the  armies  confronting  each  other  in  Europe,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Asia.  Our  gaze  is  fixed  in  fascination  on  the  terrible  picture 
which  the  reports  suggest  of  the  activities  of  vast  forces  in  the 
eastern  and  western  theatres  across  the  Channel,  and  we  have 
been  watching  with  anxiety  and  confidence  the  heroic  struggle 
of  the  Anglo-French  Expeditionary  Forces  against  overwhelming 
numbers  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  When  peace,  the  only 
possible  peace,  is  proclaimed,  what  will  be  the  insistent  lesson 
which  we  shall  draw  from  this  titanic  struggle?  The  apparent 
glory  of  achievement  will  rest  with  the  heroic  armies  of  the 
Entente  Powers.  Seeing  the  effects  of  victory,  shall  we  fail 
to  see  behind  the  gallant  troops  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines  of  the  supreme 
British  Fleet,  reinforced  by  the  inferior  naval  forces  of  France, 
Italy,  and  Eussia?  Shall  we  translate  our  impressions  into 
acts  imperilling  the  existence  of  every  British  interest,  and  swell 
our  military  budget  to  the  neglect  of  the  first  line  of  our  defence? 
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That  is  tlie  danger  which  will  confront  the  country  when 
the  war  draws  to  its  close.  Never  more  than  at  that  moment 
wdll  the  country  stand  in  need  of  wise  and  clear-sighted  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  events.  However 
heavy  the  casualties,  several  million  ofiBcers  and  men  of  the  new 
armies  will  return  to  their  homes  to  receive  the  hardly- won  wreaths 
of  victory.  They  will  be  missionaries  in  our  midst.  They  will 
bring  to  us  their  personal  experiences  of  the  battlefield.  They 
will  be  impressed — as  who  would  not  be  impressed  ?— by  all  that 
they  will  have  seen  and  done  and  suffered.  The  tendency  will 
be  to  repeat  in  our  political  experience  the  errors  of  policy  which 
were  committed  by  our  forefathers ;  impressed  by  the  influence 
of  military  power,  and  forgetful  of  the  silent  and  overwhelming 
pressure  of  naval  power,  the  temptation  will  be  to  make  such  a 
division  of  our  necessarily  limited  defence  fund  as  will  lead  to 
the  expansion  of  our  military  forces  to  the  inevitable  neglect  of 
the  Navy. 

When  this  war  is  over,  even  if  the  navies  of  our  enemies  are 
wiped  out  of  existence,  the  world  will  not  be  without  battle 
fleets,  and  the  spirit  which  renders  such  forces  necessary  will 
still  persist.  During  the  period  when  Europe  has  been  devoting 
all  its  energies  to  the  present  titanic  struggle,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Japan  have  been  adding  to  their  strength 
at  sea,  and  next  spring  America  will  have  the  34  battleships  com¬ 
pleted  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  and  Japan  22.  These  battle 
forces  wall  be  supported  by  cruisers,  and  reinforced  by  large 
numbers  of  torpedo  craft.  But  these  two  navies  will  not  be  in 
isolation,  because,  whatever  cnurse  hostilities  may  take  before 
peace  is  consummated,  it  is  certain  that  the  fleets  of  Europe 
will  not  all  be  wiped  out  as  a  result  of  battles  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  unlikely  that  the  end  will  come  leaving  unsolved 
the  problems  associated  with  battleship  design.  Probability 
points  to  the  war  ending  without  a  battle  action  either  in  the 
North  Sea  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  since  in  both  areas  over¬ 
whelming  force  is  opposed  to  the  enemy.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  British  Navy  will  emerge  from  the  contest  weaker  in 
matdriel  than  it  was  on  August  3rd,  1914,  when  it  was  mobilised. 
Indeed,  it  will  probably  be  stronger. 

Wbat  will  be  the  future  of  the  Fleet?  Is  it  imagined  that 
it  can  be  put  on  the  scrapheap  as  having  served  its  purpose,  and 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  a  vast  scheme  of  retrench¬ 
ment?  The  naval  conditions  in  Europe  may  as  a  consequence  of 
the  war  be  more  favourable  to  us  than  they  have  been  in  the 
immediate  past,  because  all  the  great  Powers  will  suffer,  at  least 
for  a  period,  from  economic  starvation.  But  we  are  not  merely  a 
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European  Power ;  our  sway  is  world-wide,  and  we  must  be  in  a 
position  to  defend  British  interests  wherever  they  are  threatened. 

A  navy  is  the  product  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  strenuous  effort. 

It  cannot  be  created  in  a  day.  Naval  Power,  as  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  have  learnt  to  their  cost,  cannot  be  improvised ;  it  is 
a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  international 
outlook  undergoes  changes,  from  year  to  year,  and  even  from 
month  to  month,  which  are  frequently  decisive  in  their  influence 
on  history.  Not  for  a  period  of  fifty  years  had  the  European 
position  seemed  more  satisfactory  than  on  the  eve  of  the  present 
war.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  let  the  speeches  of  British 
Ministers  be  studied  in  association  with  the  activities  of  peace 
and  friendship  organisations  and  allied  movements,  and  the 
gratifying  exchange  of  visits  of  courtesy  between  British  and 
foreign  fleets,  and  British  and  foreign  politicians,  clergy,  business 
men,  and  journalists,  be  recalled.  Some  of  the  most  cordial 
speeches  delivered  for  half  a  century  were  made  at  Kiel  on  the 
occasion  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Warrender’s  visit  with  a  section  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  in  June,  1914,  and  within  a  month  Europe  was 
confronted  with  developments  which  eventually  produced  the 
greatest  war  recorded  in  history.  If  the  conclusion  of  peace  is 
followed  by  the  application  to  the  Navy  of  a  general  “scrapping” 
policy,  the  next  generation  may  suddenly  find  itself  face  to  face 
with  conditions  threatening  the  existence  of  the  Empire  and  the 
very  food  of  the  population  of  these  islands. 

But,  apart  from  the  general  naval  question,  this  war  will  leave 
as  a  legacy  a  new  and  embarrassing  defence  problem.  Germany’s 
policy  of  submarine  piracy  has  failed  mainly  because  Germany 
has  not  possessed  sufficient  underwater  craft  to  render  it  effective. 
On  the  other  hand,  her  operations  have  illustrated  the  danger  to 
which  our  merchant  navy,  on  which  we  live,  may  in  future  be 
exposed,  unless  an  effective  antidote  to  the  submarine  is  discovered. 
The  submersible  principle  has  already  been  applied  successfully 
to  vessels  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons,  carrying  guns  as  well  as 
torpedoes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  future  a  large  proportion 
of  the  world’s  cruisers  will  be  capable  of  submergence  in  order 
to  avoid  attack.  The  Navy  will  be  unable  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  an  effective  patrol  as  a  precaution  against 
such  vessels.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  advisability  of  extending  Mr. 
Churchill’s  policy  of  arming  merchant  ships  for  defensive  purposes 
will  certainly  have  to  he  considered,  and  steps  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  guns  are  provided  with  well-trained  crews. 

But  the  war  will  leave  the  Navy  or  some  other  organisation 
another  legacy.  It  has  been  proved  that  airships  constitute  a 
menace  to  our  island  security,  and  we  have  been  also  visited  by 
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aeroplanes.  Aerial  craft  are  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  danger  which  is  now  associated  with  them  will 
increase  rather  than  decrease.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  State 
can  avoid  taking  adequate  measures  for  defending  us  against  the 
perils  which,  to  a  very  limited  exent,  we  have  already  experienced. 
By  some  means  this  country  must  be  protected  from  bombs  thrown 
promiscuously  from  airships  and  aeroplanes.  It  may  be  that  once 
again  our  salvation  will  be  found  in  the  voluntary  effort  and 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  civil  population.  Out  of  the  chaotic 
volunteer  movement  of  1859  grew  the  Territorial  Army,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  strong,  which  has  rendered  such  conspicuous  service 
during  the  present  hostilities.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  possess  a  volunteer  air-service  closely  associated  with  a  volun¬ 
teer  anti-aircraft  service  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  every  town  of 
importance  should  not  raise  and  equip  an  efficient  body  of  airmen 
and  provide  its  own  means  of  defence  against  enemy  aircraft? 
It  will  be  folly  to  argue  that  we  shall  never  again  be  at  war 
with  a  Power  exhibiting  the  inhuman  instincts  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  On  this  planet  prophecy  is  the  art  of  fools.  The  air 
peril  promises  to  be  greater  than  that  of  invasion  from  the  sea, 
because  the  chances  of  success  in  the  air  will  be  greater,  and, 
therefore,  it  will  be  essential  to  develop  some  adequate  and  efficient 
system  of  defence. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  conditions  which  will  exist  after  the 
war  closes  supplies  convincing  evidence  that  the  war  will  not 
eliminate  the  defence  problem ;  it  has,  indeed,  revealed  fresh 
complexities.  In  future  years  it  will  not  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  naval  forces  for  the  protection  of  these  islands 
from  invasion  and  starvation  and  the  Empire  from  disintegration, 
but  steps  must  be  taken  to  defend  our  mercantile  marine  against 
the  new  dangers  associated  with  submersible  craft  and  to  provide 
these  islands  with  some  sort  of  screen  against  the  visitations  of 
aerial  craft. 

The  pressure  of  taxation  will  be  heavier  than  it  has  ever  been, 
and  the  temptation  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Fleet  will  be 
even  greater  than  it  was  in  the  years  preceding  the  war,  when 
constant  and  concerted  efforts  were  made  by  short-sighted 
politicians  to  whittle  down  the  “margin  of  safety”  which  has 
proved  the  salvation  not  only  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the 
cause  of  Freedom  throughout  the  world. 


Archibald  Hurd. 


SUBMAKINES  VERSUS  SURFACE  CRAFT  FOR 
FUTURE  NAVIES. 


Even  before  the  present  war  was  begun,  some  authorities  were 
of  opinion  that  existing  forms  of  fighting  ships  would  eventually 
be  replaced  by  submarines,  while  a  vast  extension  to  the  navies 
of  the  air  might  be  confidently  expected.  In  other  words,  war¬ 
fare  between  nations  separated  by  the  sea  would  take  place  in  the 
air  or  between  vessels  capable  of  diving  below  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

This  attitude  can  only  be  justified  by  showing  : — firstly,  that 
submarines  are  capable  of  undertaking  all  the  duties  now  per¬ 
formed  by  surface  warships,  more  effectively  than  the  latter ; 
secondly,  that  underwater  craft  can  be  built  having  equal  speed 
and  powers  of  offence  with  the  latest  battleships,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  submarine  vessels  are  capable  of 
carrying  out  all  the  functions  of  a  modern  navy,  the  duties  of 
fighting  ships,  as  indicated  during  the  present  struggle,  are  speci¬ 
fied  below ;  these  duties  being  subsequently  considered  separately, 
as  regards  the  qualifications  of  underwater  craft  for  their  efficient 
performance. 

The  functions  of  a  modern  navy  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  ; — 

(1)  To  fight  enemy  ships. 

(2)  To  blockade  an  enemy’s  coasts. 

(3)  To  capture  enemy  merchant  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

(4)  To  chase  and  destroy  enemy  commerce-raiders. 

(5)  To  destroy  forts  on  shore. 

(6)  To  assist  land  forces  by  shelling  an  enemy’s  position 
within  range  of  the  sea. 

(7)  To  obtain  information  regarding  an  enemy’s  naval  move¬ 
ments. 

(8)  To  protect  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies. 

We  must  also  consider  whether  any  of  these  functions  are  likely 
to  need  revision  owing  to  possible  future  developments  in  merchant 
shipping  or  aircraft. 

If,  for  instance,  aeroplanes  and  submarines  are  to  be  used  for 
all  maritime  trade  in  future,  the  means  provided  for  the  protection 
of  oversea  commerce  may  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  continuance  of  the  present  form 
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of  merchant  ship  leaves  the  duties  of  a  navy  pretty  much  as 
hitherto. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  merchandise  will  ever  be 
carried  across  the  sea  by  aeroplanes;  as,  however  powerful  the 
latter  may  become,  this  method  of  transport  must  always  be  far 
more  costly  than  by  vessels  floating  in  the  water.  Neither  is 
there  any  likelihood  of  submarines  replacing  the  present  surface 
ships  for  commercial  purposes. 

During  an  effective  blockade  against  ordinary  vessels,  submarine 
cargo  ships  would  appear  at  present  to  be  of  some  value,  but  in  all 
probability  means  have  now  been  devised  whereby  the  risks  to 
underwater  blockade  runners  are  equal  to — if  they  do  not,  exceed 
— those  experienced  by  surface  craft.  In  any  case  the  maritime 
trade  of  the  world  will  never  be  carried  on  by  costly,  inconvenient 
ships  on  the  chance  of  their  proving  useful  in  some  future  war. 

The  above  indicated  means  of  defence  against  submarines  might 
seem,  at  first  sight,  to  condemn  them  altogether ;  but,  as  will  be 
seen  later,  the  underwater  warship  of  the  future  will  be  protected 
against  guns,  mines,  torpedoes  and  other  destructive  agencies 
which  are  proving  effective  for  the  annihilation  of  German  sub¬ 
marines  at  the  present  time.  Again,  the  large  armoured  sub¬ 
marine  will  carry  heavy  guns  capable  of  effectively  preventing 
the  approach  of  hostile  craft  intending  to  ram. 

As  regards  the  first  function — that  of  fighting  enemy  ships — the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  future  submarines  of  the  type  already 
indicated  will  fight  with  each  other  at  all.  During  the  present 
war,  no  actions  between  British  and  German  underwater  craft  have 
been  reported,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  our  submarines  have 
attacked  their  German  rivals  ;  certainly  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
do  so  if  opportunity  arose.  Even  unarmoured  as  they  are,  there 
is  no  reason  why  existing  submarines  should  not  attempt  to  ram 
each  other,  or  to  fight  with  torpedoes  and  guns.  The  submarine 
battleship  of  the  future  will  most  likely  be  provided  with  effective 
protection  against  torpedoes  and  mines  of  the  power  used  at 
present,  while  all  portions  exposed  to  gun-fire  when  on  the  surface 
will  be  heavily  armoured.  Even  with  the  largest  guns  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  damaging  each  other,  as  the  target 
presented  by  a  submarine  is  exceedingly  small  and  of  such  a  form 
as  to  render  a  normal  or  “square”  hit  practically  impossible.  In 
view  of  these  features  we  may  expect  a  revival  of  the  ram  as  the 
only  means  of  effective  offence. 

When  considering  this  question  of  fights  between  ships  it  must 
be  remembered  that  with  submarines  the  weaker  party  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  fighting  and  can  always  avoid  an  engagement 
by  disappearing. 
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Really  the  question  of  whether  or  no  future  submarines  will 
fight  each  other  does  not  concern  us  here,  so  long  as  they  prove 
superior  to  surface  craft.  This  will  probably  be  the  case  as  a 
submarine  having  equal  speed  and  gun  power  with  a  surface 
vessel  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  manoeuvre  under¬ 
water  in  addition  to  that  of  presenting  a  much  smaller  target. 

In  view  of  the  damage  caused  to  our  shipping  by  a  small 
number  of  unarmoured  German  submarines  carrying  only  light 
guns,  it  is  quite  clear  that  protected  under-water  cruisers  with 
large  guns  and  greater  speed  would  prove  successful  for  functions 
(2)  and  (3)  i.e. — for  blockading  an  enemy’s  coasts  and  for 
capturing  enemy  merchant  vessels. 

With  regard  to  chasing  and  destroying  enemy  commerce 
raiders — function  (4) — this  will  be  an  exceedingly  difficult 
operation  against  submarine  cruisers  taking  their  supplies  from 
under-water  oil  tankships  and  supply  vessels.  In  fact,  even  with 
the  most  powerful  navy  no  nation  will  in  future  be  able  to 
obtain  complete  command  of  the  sea ;  but  if  communications 
for  commerce  are  to  be  kept  open  at  all,  submarine  cruisers  are 
likely  to  prove  more  effective  for  this  duty  than  surface  vessels. 

In  respect  of  functions  (5)  and  (6) — the  destruction  of  shore 
forts  and  the  assistance  of  land  forces — the  submarine  battleship 
has  every  advantage  excepting  for  the  reduced  height  of  the  guns 
above  the  water-line.  This  feature,  however,  although  a  serious 
drawback  for  attacking  a  ship,  is  not  of  nearly  so  much  conse- 
(pience  when  firing  at  forts  on  shore,  as  the  latter  are  invariably 
high  enough  above  the  sea  level  to  be  visible  from  near  the  surface. 
Again,  in  fights  between  ships,  the  sea  is  often  so  rough  as  to 
render  the  use  of  guns  near  the  water-line  impossible,  but  when 
attacking  fortifications,  operations  can  be  postponed  until  the 
weather  is  favourable.  In  all  our  larger  warships  the  ranges  are 
found  from  positions  on  the  masts  often  over  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  water-line.  This  height  is  not  essential  for  measuring 
the  distance  away  or  “range”  of  any  object  to  be  fired  at,  but 
it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  for  “spotting”  or  noting  the  position 
where  the  shells  fall  if  the  object  is  missed.  It  may  be  contended 
that  “range-finding”  and  “spotting”  will  be  more  difficult  in  a 
submarine  than  in  a  surfaee  vessel,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to 
provide  a  fire  control  station  equal  in  height  above  the  water-line 
to  those  at  present  in  use.  Here  again,  forts  will  be  visible 
from  the  gun  positions  or  conning  tower,  hence  there  should 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  range.  As  regards  “spotting,” 
if  some  form  of  periscope  or  collapsible  platform  of  sufficient 
height  cannot  be  devised  for  this  purpose,  aeroplanes  must  be 
used  as  is  done  for  correcting  the  ranges  on  shore. 
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The  obtaining  of  information  regarding  an  enemy’s  naval  move¬ 
ments  is  now  largely  done  by  aeroplanes,  and  this  practice  is 
likely  to  extend  in  future.  In  any  case  even  existing  submarines 
have  proved  their  value  for  this  duty,  and  a  new,  faster  type, 
in  conjunction  with  aircraft,  should  be  capable  of  giving  good 
results. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  destroyer  will  still  be  retained 
in  its  present  form  for  this  and  other  purposes  requiring  great 
speed  on  a  light  draught.  This  is  the  more  probable,  owing  to 
the  apparent  immunity  of  these  craft  from  the  risk  of  destruction 
by  torpedoes  and  mines. 

The  protection  of  transport  and  supply  vessels  against  armoured 
submarine  cruisers  or  battleships  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter, 
[)articularly  when  communications  have  to  be  kept  open  over  long 
distances. 

During  the  present  war  hostile  submarines  have  been  driven 
off  by  surface  craft  as  regards  any  interference  with  our  com¬ 
munications,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  improved  under¬ 
water  vessels  having  large  guns  could  be  kept  at  bay  by  such 
means.  Neither  could  they  be  so  easily  eluded  by  manoeuvring, 
owing  to  their  higher  speed  and  broadside  torpedo  tubes. 
(Existing  submarines  are  only  able  to  fire  torpedoes  from  tbe  bow 
and  stern). 

We  have  now  shown  that  if  large,  fast  submarines  can  be 
constructed  which  are  capable  of  mounting  the  heaviest  guns, 
they  could  carry  out  all  the  functions  of  existing  navies  more 
effectively  than  surface  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers. 

The  remaining  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  submarines 
of  the  type  indicated  are  within  the  range  of  naval  constructive 
knowledge  and  equipment. 

Submarines  displacing  nearly  1,000  tons  have  already  proved 
successful,  and  similar  vessels  fifty  per  cent,  larger  are  in  course 
of  construction.  The  latter,  however,  still  leave  an  enormous  gap 
in  the  development  before  we  reach  the  submersible  armoured 
battleship  with  15-inch  guns. 

The  submarine  or  submersible  battleship  being  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  connection  with  an  under- water  navy,  we 
will  discuss  the  possibilities  of  building  such  craft  before  consider¬ 
ing  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  the  design  of  other  types. 

The  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  successful 
construction  of  a  submarine  battleship  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1) .  The  design  of  a  hull  having  enough  strength  to  withstand 
the  pressure  of  water  on  tbe  outside  at  considerable  depths,  while 
giving  sufficient  stability  for  firing  a  broadside  of  heavy  guns. 

(2) .  The  production  of  suitable  propelling  machinery  having 
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enough  power  to  give  the  vessel  a  speed  of  say  twenty-one  knots 
on  the  surface. 

(1).  The  Design  of  the  Hull. — The  shape  of  a  vessel  at  the 
middle  is  known  as  the  “midship  section,”  and  the  form  at  this 
point  is  similar  over  the  greater  part  of  a  ship’s  length,  excepting 
that  it  becomes  narrower  towards  the  ends.  Existing  submarines 
are  either  circular  or  elliptical  in  midship  section — a  form  which 
gives  great  strength  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water  when 
submerged,  while  offering  the  least  possible  skin  surface  for  a 
given  amount  of  space  inside  the  ship.  It  will  be  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  adopt  this  shape  for  large  submarines  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  water  needed  to  float  them  even  on  the 
surface.  The  present  battleships  are  designed  to  float  in  about 
twenty-seven  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  but  when  carrying  extra 
coal,  stores,  and  ammunition  they  may  require  thirty  feet.  This 
"draught”  must  not  be  exceeded,  otherwise  the  existing  harbour 
and  dock  accommodations  for  battleships  cannot  be  used.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  a  large  submarine  can  be  raised  so  that  ten  feet  of  her 
hull  are  out  of  the  water,  the  maximum  diameter  for  a  circular 
midship  section  would  therefore  be  forty  feet — giving  ten  feet 
above  and  thirty  feet  below  the  water-line.  Now  the  midship 
section  of  a  battleship  up  to  ten  feet  above  the  water-line  is  a  rect¬ 
angle  with  rounded  corners  measuring  ninety  feet  wide  by  forty 
feet  deep,  and  it  has  more  than  twice  the  area  of  a  forty  foot 
circle.  A  submarine  of  circular  section  would  have  to  be  sixty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  to  give  a  similar  amount  of  space  inside, 
and  it  would  require  nearly  fifty  feet  of  water  when  floating  on 
the  surface.  In  all  probability  the  midship  section  of  the  future 
large  submarine  will  be  similar  in  form  to  that  of  existing 
battleships  excepting  that  the  bottom,  top,  and  sides  will  be 
slightly  curved  instead  of  being  flat.  This  shape  would  give 
stability  on  the  surface,  strength  to  resist  the  water  pressure 
when  submerged  at  considerable  depths,  and  almost  a  turtle-back 
above  the  water-line  only  requiring  light  armour. 

Such  a  section  gives  approximately  the  same  displacement  of 
water  when  in  surface  trim  as  the  ordinary  battleship,  while  the 
area  of  the  under- water  skin  is  only  increased  to  a  very  small 
extent.  The  resistance  to  propulsion,  which  largely  consists  of 
skin  friction,  and  the  weight-carrying  capacity  would  therefore 
differ  but  slightly  from  the  existing  type.  As  regards  stability 
for  gun  fire,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  centre  of  the  guns 
would  only  be  half  the  height  above  the  water-line  that  they  are 
in  an  ordinary  battleship.  Although  a  submarine  battleship 
having  the  midship  section  indicated  above  would  carry  as  much 
weight  as  a  surface  vessel  of  the  same  tonnage,  it  would  not 
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have  nearly  so  much  space  inside  as  the  hulls  of  existing  battle¬ 
ships  are  far  more  than  ten  feet  out  of  the  water.  This  feature 
curtails  the  accommodation  for  officers  and  men,  as  it  practically 
means  cutting  off  the  vessel  at  the  main  deck  upon  which  the 
living  quarters  are  usually  situated.  It  must  be  remembered 
however,  that  oil  engines  being  used  for  propulsion,  there  are 
no  boilers  or  coal  bunkers,  hence,  the  army  of  stokers  and  coal 
trimmers  can  be  dispensed  with.  Furthermore,  as  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  later,  the  machinery  and  oil  will  take  up 
very  much  less  space  than  the  present  steam  turbines  with  theh 
boilers  and  fuel.  Even  when  compared  with  a  battleship  using 
oil  fuel  exclusively,  as  is  the  case  with  the  latest  type,  oil  engines 
offer  a  substantial  reduction  in  space  and  personnel. 

lie-arrangement  of  the  accommodation  for  the  crew  would  of 
course  be  necessary,  but  this  difficulty  should  not  prove 
insuperable. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  displacement,  speed,  and 
armament  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  submarine  battleship  of 
the  future. 

The  improbability  of  fights  between  such  vessels  has  already 
been  shown,  consequently  their  function  will  be  mainly  the 
destruction  of  shore  fortifications.  This  duty  does  not  need  a 
very  high  speed  or  a  large  number  of  guns,  but  the  latter  must 
be  of  the  largest  calibre.  Probably  the  best  arrangement  would 
be  two  pairs  of  15-inch  guns  in  barbettes,  one  forward,  and  the 
other  aft,  with  the  conning  tower  placed  betw'een  them.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  the  usual  secondary  armament  of 
smaller  guns,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  provision  is  needed. 

With  only  four  large  guns,  and  no  smaller  weapons,  the  number 
of  officers  and  men  is  still  further  reduced,  thus  lessening  the 
difficulty  of  providing  enough  accommodation. 

The  part  of  the  hull  above  the  water-line  in  surface  trim  would 
be  one  huge  turtle-back  needing  but  light  armour  and  having 
only  the  gun  shields  and  conning  tower  projecting  above  it. 
Existing  submarine  guns  are  exposed  to  the  water,  but  it  should 
be  practicable  to  devise  heavy  gun  mountings  which  do  not  suffer 
from  this  drawback.  The  fire-control  platform  might  be  of 
telescopic  design  arranged  above  the  conning  tower,  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  the  ranges  could  be  obtained  inside  the  latter  by  a 
pair  of  periscopes.  Watertight  search-lights  would  also  be  needed, 
together  wdth  the  wireless  equipment  and  other  fittings  provided 
on  existing  submarines. 

Naturally  such  a  vessel  would  not  be  able  to  dive  so  quickly 
as  the  present  craft,  but  being  protected  by  armour,  the  time 
taken  to  prepare  for  submergence  is  not  of  equal  importance. 
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In  fact,  the  submarine  battleship  will  perform  its  functions 
mflinly  on  the  surface. 

So  far  as  the  means  of  offence  and  defence  are  concerned,  the 
weight  of  the  vessel  we  have  described  is  rather  less  than  that  of 
a  surface  battleship  having  similar  guns  and  equal  protection. 
This  feature  arises  from  the  effective  form  of  the  turtle-back 
which  allows  of  thin  armour,  and  the  absence  of  a  secondary 
armament.  Against  these  items,  however,  must  be  set  some 
form  of  protection  against  torpedoes  and  mines.  Two  alternative 
arrangements  have  been  suggested  for  this  purpose  as  follows  :  — 
firstly — the  complete  armouring  of  the  sides ;  secondly — a  species 
of  expansion  chamber  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  between  the 
surface  armour  and  the  bottom,  in  conjunction  with  a  longitudinal 
steel  wall  or  bulkhead  set  well  back.  The  former  involves  con¬ 
siderable  extra  weight  as  the  armoured  portion  would  be  some 
twenty-five  feet  in  width  although  of  no  great  thickness.  In 
the  expansion  chamber  design,  the  skin  of  the  ship  is  the  same 
thickness  as  usual  and  the  bulkhead  need  not  be  nearly  eo 
thick  as  external  armour.  Although  the  hull  must  be  of  heavier 
construction  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  water  when  sub¬ 
merged,  this  item  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  absence  of 
the  usual  superstructures  above  the  main  deck. 

All  these  points  considered,  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  the  weights  indicated,  provided  that  only 
a  moderate  speed  is  aimed  at. 

High  speeds  in  surface  battleships  enable  them  to  force  an  action 
on  an  enemy’s  fleet  which  might  otherwise  escape,  and  to  choose 
the  range.  With  submarines  these  features  will  be  absent,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  hence  it  is  only  a  question  of  cruising  from 
one  point  to  another.  Such  being  the  case,  a  speed  of  twenty- 
one  knots  on  the  surface  should  be  ample  to  meet  all  requirements. 
A  vessel  displacing  18,000  tons  in  surface  trim  would  be  large 
enough  to  carry  the  armament  and  protection  described  above, 
with  enough  buoyancy  left  over  to  carry  the  propelling  machinery, 
as  will  be  shown  later. 

We  have  not,  however,  provided  for  stability  when  submerged, 
which  is  a  very  different  proposition  from  stability  on  the  surface. 
In  the  latter  case  battleships  may  be,  and  are  top-heavy.  Under¬ 
water,  the  part  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy  must  weigh  more 
than  the  portion  above  this  point,  otherwise  the  vessel  will  turn 
over.  We  must  therefore  balance  the  guns  and  armour  by  water 
ballast  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  extra  weight  is  only  carried  when  the  vessel  is  sub¬ 
merged,  and  therefore  displacing  33  per  cent,  more  than  a  surface 
ship  of  the  same  size.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  letting  water 
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into  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  5,000  tons. 
This  extra  weight  with  the  machinery  and  certain  heavy  items 
in  the  equipment  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  balance  the  armour 
and  guns. 

(2).  The  Production  of  Suitable  Propelling  Machinery. — Before 
discussing  this  feature  in  detail  it  may  be  explained  here  that 
almost  all  submarines  are  propelled  by  oil  engines  on  the  surface 
and  by  electric  motors  when  submerged.  The  electricity  for 
under-water  propulsion  is  stored  in  a  battery  of  accumulators, 
which  is  charged  by  the  motors  when  run  as  dynamos  or  genera¬ 
tors  by  the  oil  engines.  This  operation  is  carried  out  on  the 
surface  while  the  vessel  is  cruising  at  reduced  speed,  part  of  the 
power  being  used  for  propulsion  while  the  remainder  is  absorbed 
in  generating  electricity. 

Although  steam  turbines  have  been  to  some  extent  adopted  in 
the  French  Navy  for  the  propulsion  of  submarines,  the  system  is 
unlikely  to  continue,  as  the  weight  of  oil  fuel  used  amounts  to 
nearly  three  times  that  needed  for  oil  engines. 

Already  marine  oil  engines  capable  of  developing  750  B.H.P. 
per  cylinder  have  been  built  to  order,  and  will  shortly  be  in 
service,  while  experimental  engines  have  given  over  2,500  B.H.P. 
per  cylinder  on  numerous  tests.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
latter  figure  to  be  a  limit,  although  much  experimental  work  will 
have  to  be  done  before  larger  engines  prove  reliable. 

Judging  by  the  performances  of  existing  battleships,  our 
submarine  would  require  engines  of  20,000  horse  power  to  drive 
her  at  twenty-one  knots  on  the  surface. 

The  engines  needed  would  therefore  each  have  to  develop 
6,600  H.P.,  assuming  three  sets  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
three  propeller  shafts ;  and  allowing  six  cylinders  to  each  engine, 
we  should  have  1,100  H.P.  per  cylinder  against  a  possible 
2,500  H.P.  In  all  probability  high  speed  engines  such  as  are 
at  present  used  in  submarines  will  be  adopted ;  as  this  plan 
makes  for  lightness,  both  as  regards  the  engines  and  the  electric 
motors  for  propulsion  under-water. 

A  cruising  speed  of  ten  knots  when  submerged  should  be 
sufficient  for  vessels  which  will  mostly  operate  on  the  surface. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  when,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the 
electrical  equipment  is  capable  of  giving  much  higher  speeds  for 
short  periods. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  wave-making  when  a  vessel  is  sub¬ 
merged  the  power  needed  for  propulsion  is  only  about  half  that 
required  on  the  surface,  and  this  holds  good  for  submarines,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  displacement  and  the  resistance  caused 
by  the  conning  tower  and  other  excrescences.  In  view  of  this 
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feature  1,800  H.P.  or  600  H.P.  on  each  shaft  should  easily  give 
a  speed  of  ten  knots  under  water.  The  capacity  of  the  storage 
battery  would  be  based  on  this  power  for,  say,  six  hours,  but 
the  actual  motors  are  always  made  much  larger  than  the  output 
of  the  battery  on  this  basis. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  motors  of  600  H.P.,  run  as 
dynamos,  would  take  at  least  nine  hours  to  charge  the  battery, 
one  good  reason  for  increasing  their  power  is  apparent.  Further¬ 
more,  the  extra  power  allows  of  high  speeds  under  water  for 
short  intervals— an  advantage  which  may  at  times  be  of  vital 
importance. 

In  the  battleship  being  considered  the  electric  motors  should 
each  have  a  capacFty  of  at  least  2,000  H.P.,  which  would  allow 
of  charging  the  battery  in  rather  less  than  three  hours.  This 
{X)wer  also  would  give  a  speed  of  about  fifteen  knots  below  the 
surface  for  considerable  periods,  while  a  still  further  increase  of 
|X)wer  would  be  available  for  a  few  minutes  when  manoeuvring. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  weight  of  the 
machinery  and  the  space  occupied. 

Based  on  existing  submarine  engines,  the  weight  should  not 
exceed  one  ton  to  every  50  H.P.,  which  gives  us  400  tons  for 
20,000  H.P.  The  weight  of  the  motors  with  their  accessories 
may  be  taken  at  150  tons,  while  the  battery  will  account  for 
another  500  tons.  These  figures  give  us  a  total  weight  of  1,050 
tons,  to  which  must  be  added,  say,  150  tons  for  auxiliaries, 
making  1,200  tons  altogether.  According  to  figures  given  by 
Sir  Philip  Watts  some  ten  years  ago  for  a  battleship  of  about 
16,000  tons  displacement,  a  little  over  1,700  tons  were  allow^ed  for 
propelling  machinery.  We  are  considering  a  submarine  battle¬ 
ship  displacing  18,000  tons  which  on  the  same  basis  would  have 
machinery  weighing  1,890  tons,  so  that  our  estimate  of  1,200 
tons  is  well  below  the  allowance  for  existing  surface  craft. 

Again,  the  use  of  oil  engines  instead  of  steam  machinery  with 
oil  fuel  reduces  the  weight  of  oil  needed  for  a  given  radius  of 
action  by  from  33  to  50  per  cent. 

As  regards  the  space  occupied,  the  oil  engines  and  motors 
would  take  up  more  room  than  steam  turbines  of  the  same  power, 
but  there  is  an  enormous  saving  by  substituting  a  battery  for 
the  steam  boilers.  The  battery  in  question  would  occupy  about 
30,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  whereas  boilers  of  20,000  H.P.  require 
180,000  cubic  feet  up  to  the  level  of  the  main  deck  where  the 
depth  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  submarine  battleship  under 
consideration. 

So  far  as  the  propelling  machinery  is  concerned,  the  battle 
cruiser  offers  a  much  more  difficult  problem  than  the  battleship. 
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owing  to  the  high  speed  needed  both  on  the  surface  and  when 
submerged.  The  functions  of  battle  cruisers  are,  however 
likely  to  be  considerably  curtailed  in  future  submarine  navies. 
At  present  the  type  is  primarily  intended  for  chasing  and  de¬ 
stroying  enemy  cruisers,  but  when  it  becomes  practicable  for  the 
latter  to  avoid  destruction  by  diving  out  of  sight  the  main  use 
of  the  battle  cruiser  has  been  eliminated.  On  the  other  hand 
the  destruction  of  enemy  commerce  raiders  (function  4)  has  to 
be  considered.  The  only  chance  of  doing  this  will  be  to  catch 
them  in  shallow  water  where  they  cannot  dive  low  enough  to  be 
safe  from  ramming,  probably  when  coming  out  of  some  neutral 
port.  This  operation  will  mean  gun-power,  armour,  and  speed 
to  ensure  success ;  in  other  words,  exactly  the  features  to  be 
found  in  the  battle  cruiser.  Unless  the  attacking  vessel  possessed 
heavy  guns,  armour,  and  speed  the  attacked  ship  might  either 
show  fight  successfully  or  get  away.  Whether  submarine  battle 
cruisers  will  be  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  chasing  elusive 
enemy  commerce  raiders  remains  to  be  proved,  but  even  if  they 
are,  oil  engines  of  sufficient  power  are  within  sight.  In  other 
words,  what  is  practically  an  oil  turbine  may  be  available  at  any 
moment  with  almost  unlimited  power  and  of  far  less  weight  than 
the  type  of  oil  engine  at  present  in  use. 

Even  without  this  development,  experimental  Diesel  engines, 
as  already  stated,  have  given  2,600  H.P.  per  cylinder,  so  that 
with  three  shafts  having  eight  cylinders  to  each,  60,000  H.P.  is 
available,  or  more  than  enough  pow'er  for  the  submarine  battle 
cruiser  under  consideration.  The  speed  under  water  must,  of 
course,  be  greatly  increased,  and  this  will  mean  a  much  heavier 
battery;  at  the  same  time,  lighter  armour  would  be  used,  as  in 
existing  battle  cruisers,  leaving  more  flotation  available  for  the 
propelling  machinery. 

Light  cruisers  with  surface  speeds  up  to  thirty  knots  should 
be  quite  practicable,  in  fact,  designs  have  already  been  made 
of  vessels  approaching  this  type  in  speed,  armament,  and  dis¬ 
placement. 

The  submarine  destroyer  is  a  much  more  difficult  proposition, 
owing  to  the  high  speed  necessary,  which  involves  an  enormous 
amount  of  power.  Our  L.  class  destroyers  are  very  similar  in 
size  to  the  F.  class  of  submarines,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  speed.  The  actual  speed  of  our  largest  destroyers  is  not  given 
in  the  Navy  List,  but  we  know  that  their  turbines  develop 
24,5(X)  H.P.  or  4,500  H.P.  more  than  even  the  oil  engines  we 
have  proposed  for  the  future  submarine  battleship. 

Both  the  L.  class  destroyers  and  the  F.  class  submarines  (on 
the  surface)  weigh  about  950  tons  each,  and  assuming  for  the 
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moment  that  the  hulls  are  equally  heavy,  each  type  is  capable 
of  carrying  the  same  weight  of  propelling  machinery. 

We  may  also  assume  tliat  a  given  power  will  produce  the  same 
speed  in  either  case. 

In  the  destroyer  the  machinery  consists  of  steam  turbines  and 
boilers,  while  the  submarine  is  provided  with  oil  engines,  electric 
motors,  and  a  battery.  Now  if  the  machinery  in  the  submarine 
can  be  kept  within  the  weight  of  the  turbines  and  boilers  in  the 
destroyer  equal  speed  should  be  possible. 

The  present  type  of  oil  engine  is  much  heavier  than  a  steam 
turbine  of  equal  ix)wer,  but  the  oil  Turbine,  if  successfully 
developed,  should  not  weigh  more  than  its  steam  competitor. 
We  have  therefore  to  balance  the  electric  motors  and  battery  in 
the  submarine  against  the  boilers  in  the  destroyer. 

These  boilers  weigh  about  300  tons,  hence  the  motors  and 

battery  must  be  kept  within  this  weight.  If  twelve  knots  be 

taken  as  the  cruising  speed  under  water  the  pow’er  required  will 
be  about  900  H.P.,  and  the  weight  of  the  battery — based  upon 
our  previous  estimate  for  the  submarine  battleship — should  not 
exceed  200  tons.  As  explained  in  connection  with  the  battle¬ 
ship,  the  power  of  the  motors  must  be  far  greater  than  actually 
required  to  give  the  cruising  speed,  so  that  the  battery  can  be 

charged  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  this  case  the  motors 

should  develop  3,000  H.P.,  and  their  weight,  with  accessories, 
might  reach  75  tons.  These  weights  give  us  a  total  of  275  tons 
against  the  300  tons  for  the  boilers.  It  must  be  remembered 
also  that  oil  engines  or  oil  turbines  consume  far  less  oil  than 
steam  turbines  driven  by  oil-fired  boilers,  hence  quite  fifty  tons 
less  fuel  would  be  needed  for  a  given  radius  of  action. 

These  considerations  show  that  the  submarine  destroyer  is 
within  the  range  of  practical  politics  provided  that  the  oil  turbine 
materialises. 

We  have,  however,  assumed  that  the  hull  of  the  submarine  is 
no  heavier  than  the  hull  of  the  destroyer,  but  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wmter  when  submerged,  the  submarine’s  skin 
plating  will  have  to  be  thicker  and  heavier,  while  the  framework 
supporting  must  also  be  strengthened,  but  the  75  tons  we  have 
in  hand  should  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Of  the  auxiliary  craft  needed  for  every  navy,  the  mine  layers 
will  certainly  be  of  the  submarine  type,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  submarine  oil  tank  vessels  will  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  commerce  raiders  in  distant  waters 

W.  0.  Horsn.\ill. 
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Every  new  book  by  Mr.  Conrad  suggests  a  new  estimate  of  his 
work,  for  every  one  of  his  books  is  a  new  experiment.  He  has 
the  rare  capacity  (a  capacity  quite  different  from  the  self-conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  art)  of  putting  his  brain  into  compartments  and  of 
pervading  each  work  with  an  entirely  distinct  atmosphere.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  Victory  the  need  of  a  new  estimate  is  more 
urgent  than  ever.  This  is  partly  fortuitous.  It  is  just  twenty 
years  since  he  published  his  first  novel  {Almaycrs  Folly),  and 
after  twenty  years,  with  nineteen  books  behind  him  and  the 
assured  future  of  a  great  reputation  before,  it  is  most  proper  that 
we  should  try  to  focus  his  achievement  afresh.  But  apart  from 
that.  Victory  calls  for  a  special  recognition.  Things  "have  been 
attempted  here  which  have  probably  never  been  attempted  before. 
It  is  not  only  a  new  experiment  but  a  new  experiment  of  an 
astonishing  kind.  One  could  date  it,  of  course,  by  its  technique, 
by  its  curious  surprises  in  method  so  quiet  as  to  pass  unnoticed, 
by  its  air  of  w'ordless  melancholy,  but  in  doing  so  one  w^ould  not 
lessen  the  difficulty  of  criticism.  Far  from  it.  It  has  often  been 
remai’ked  that  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  work  of  Conrad 
there  is  a  gulf.  True — if  one  adds  that  the  gulf  is  not  unbridged. 
And  that  is  w'hat  makes  broad  criticism  easy.  But  how  are  we 
to  compare  novels  of  the  same  period  so  that  through  the  similarity 
of  their  technique  w^e  can  see  the  deep  lines  of  their  divergence? 
Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Chance  and  Victory.  Wherein  do 
these  two  latest  of  his  novels  differ  so  profoundly?  The  answer  to 
this  question  should  help  us  in  all  criticism  of  Conrad,  because, 
being  a  scrupulous  artist,  he  never  does  anything  without  a  reason, 
and  because  his  reasons  spring  not  alone  from  a  definite  but  from  a 
discoverable  attitude  towards  his  art. 

The  main  difference  between  Chance  and  Victory  would  appear 
to  be  this — that  the  value  of  Chance  is  almost  more  in  the 
branches  than  in  the  trunk,  whereas  the  value  of  Victory  is  in  the 
trunk  itself.  In  short.  Chance  is  indirect.  Victory  is  direct.  And 
unlike  the  directness  of  such  earlier  works  as  The  Outcast  of  the 
Islands  and  The  Secret  Agent,  the  whole  attitude  of  Victory  is 
that  of  an  austere  simplicity  of  execution.  In  The  Outcast  of  the 
Islands  the  external  exuberance,  the  tropical  weight,  of  Conrad’s 
early  manner  distracts  the  attention,  in  The  Secret  Agent  there  is 
ii’ony  between  the  reader  and  the  work.  But  in  Victory  all  such 
things  are  eliminated — it  is  like  looking  through  a  clear  pane  of 

(1)  Victory,  by  Joseph  Conrad  (Methuen). 
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glass.  Alone  among  Conrad’s  novels  it  follows  the  ordered 
sequence  of  pure  tragedy.  How  little  (to  revert)  could  one  say 
that  of  Chance?  And  that,  certainly,  is  a  fundamental  difl'erence, 
because  methods  attect  the  whole  tone  and  the  whole  essence. 

But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  Conrad  have  changed  so  drastic¬ 
ally  the  successful  method  of  Chance?  A  study  of  the  two  books 
will  show  that  love  of  experiment  for  itself  had  little  to  do  with 
it.  There  is  a  subtler  reason.  Both  Chance  and  Victory  might 
have  been  written  as  novels  of  one  episode — but  Victory  was  and 
Chance  was  not.  And  it  is  obvious,  that  if  a  novelist  wants  to 
make  more  than  one  point  in  a  story  he  must  use  some  such 
method  as  does  Conrad  in  his  complicated  narrations.  After  all, 
though  it  sounds  paradoxical,  Conrad’s  indirect  manner  is  merely 
a  search  for  conciseness  in  difficult  circumstances.  The  direct 
method  is  not  necessarily  the  shortest.  For  example,  Dumas’ 
method,  which  is  so  simple  and  appears  so  concise,  is  really  fright¬ 
fully  spun  out.  In  this  light,  then,  we  can  appreciate  the  reason 
for  the  two  methods  of  Chance  and  Victory.  For  we  must 
remember  that  method  and  story  are  absolutely  connected,  just 
as  certain  tunes  and  words  are  absolutely  connected.  Imagine  the 
Marseillaise  written  to  any  other  tune !  The  idea  that  Conrad  is 
incapable  of  simplicity  is  a  myth,  though,  of  course,  there  is 
always  a  nuance  in  everything  he  writes.  He  can  be  as  direct  as 
anybody  when,  as  in  Victory,  the  dramatic  singleness  of  the  idea 
allows  of  it.  Here,  in  the  real  emergence  of  the  plot,  Davidson, 
the  narrator,  drops  out  of  sight,  and  we  are  left  face  to  face  with 
the  actors  themselves. 

Conrad  has  the  sense  of  the  proper  method.  It  is  hard  to 
picture  any  of  his  books  written  in  any  other  way  but  what  they 
are— in  design,  we  mean,  not  necessarily  in  detail.  And  in  this 
regard  it  is  odd  to  note  that  Nostromo,  the  greatest  of  his  books, 
his  supreme  achievement,  is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  in  proportion. 
It  resembles  a  sonata  in  which  the  underlying  motif  is  always 
the  same,  but  in  which  it  is  differently  treated  in  different  move¬ 
ments.  Constant  changes  in  tune  and  key  upset  the  reader  of 
Nostromo,  and  have  shrouded  this  tremendous  w’ork  in  its  curtain 
of  comparative  unpopularity.  Lord  Jim,  too,  suffers  from  a  lack 
of  cohesion,  as  though  the  second,  and  longer,  portion  of  the  novel 
had  been  an  after-thought.  But  these  are  questions  by  the  way. 
The  only  point  we  want  to  emphasise  liere  is  that  real  differences 
do  underlie  books  by  Conrad  of  the  same  period  and  very  alike 
apparently,  and  to  grasp  that  all  these  differences  have  a  sort  of 
philosophic  basis.  There  is  nothing  haphazard  about  Conrad,  and 
consequently  criticism  may  lead  somewhere.  Personal  estima¬ 
tions  are  interesting,  but  they  don’t  convince  people.  Criticism 
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does  (or  ought  to),  and  Conrad  is  one  of  the  rare  authors  whom  it 
should  be  possible  to  criticise  scientifically.  And  not  only  for  that 
reason,  indeed,  but  because  in  his  very  modern  settings  there  is 
as  it  were,  nothing  local.  The  problems  he  puts  before  us  are 
ageless.  They  have  always  concerned  mankind  and  they  always 
will.  He  is  never  trivial,  and  in  his  most  colloquial  pages,  just 
as  in  the  lightest  sketches  of  Maupassant,  there  is  the  indefinable 
exaltation  of  the  grand  manner.  And  thus  his  books  cannot  be 
dated  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  ephemeral  ideas  and  have  a  touch  of 
permanence  in  the  maelstrom  of  a  fluctuating  society. 

The  foundation  of  Victory  is,  then,  a  noble  simplicity.  The 
action  is  placed  upon  a  far  island,  but  for  a  reason  quite  other 
than  Conrad  would  have  chosen  once.  The  gleam  and  darkness 
of  tropical  places  overshadow  life  in  his  earlier  books,  whisper  in 
every  ear,  drown  sorrow  and  hope  alike  in  the  patient  splendour 
of  inanimate  nature.  But  in  Victory  we  observe  a  curious  change. 
The  tropics  are  no  longer  sinister,  they  are  no  longer  anything. 
The  story,  being  elemental,  required  an  unsophisticated  setting — 
and  where  find  that  more  obviously  than  on  a  deserted  tropical 
island  ?  How  different  the  whole  attitude  has  become ! 

Victory  concerns  a  man  who,  mistrusting  life,  takes  refuge  upon 
a  tiny  island  of  the  East,  and  who,  after  passing  long  years  in 
solitary  contemplation  of  human  folly,  is  suddenly  forced  into 
violent  action.  Upon  one  of  his  occasional  visits  to  the  mainland 
he  meets  a  girl,  a  member  of  a  travelling  orchestra,  who  is  being 
ill-treated.  He  rescues  her,  takes  her  back  with  him  to  his  island, 
and  attempts  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  adjusting  himself  to  the 
new  conditions.  And  in  the  midst  of  their  complexities,  there 
arrive,  starving  out  of  the  sea  in  an  open  boat,  three  adventurers 
who  have  come  to  rob  them  of  a  supposed  store  of  hoarded  gold. 
And  in  the  conflict  of  these  two  groups,  a  conflict  developing  in 
mysterious  hints  to  a  triumphant  and  tragic  termination,  lies  the 
real  action  of  the  novel. 

Into  this  story  of  an  intolerable  situation  and  of  the  nemesis  of 
temperament,  Conrad  has  poured  all  his  wisdom.  The  lonely 
Heyst,  moored  to  his  island,  could  spend  his  days  in  the  security 
of  his  distaste  for  his  fellows,  but  Heyst  amongst  mankind  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  disillusionment  leading  him  to  pity  and 
protect  the  outcast  of  the  society  he  hated.  His  affair  with  Lena 
began  in  compassion.  These  refined  and  sensitive  natures,  to 
whom  all  is  nothing,  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  suffering.  But 
equally  they  cannot  face  successfully  the  changes  that  follow  any 
decisive  step.  To  her  directness  he  opposed  the  polite  half- 
mocking  tone  of  perpetual  doubt.  And  yet  if  there  is  anything  in 
Victory  there  is  the  note  of  passion.  There  is  something  epic  in 
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this  story  of  antagonistic  devotion,  in  this  study  of  feminine  and 
masculine  psychology.  It  shines  at  us,  this  warfare,  veiled  and 
omnipresent,  as  through  a  mask.  And  with  the  arrival  of 
embodied  evil  in  the  form  of  the  three  men  the  situation  between 
the  two  develops  wdth  almost  sickening  haste.  We  see  the  springs 
of  their  being,  the  springs  of  love  and  fear,  expand  secretly  before 
us.  The  awful,  unspoken  question  of  wdiat  to  do  is  answered  by 
each  in  the  reticence  of  their  heart.  And  the  direct  intuition  of 
the  ignorant  woman  faces  still  the  sceptical  helplessness  of  the 
disillusioned  man.  And  on  the  last  night,  the  night  of  climax, 
with  the  tropical  storm  rumbling  round  the  island,  and  the  stir 
of  rising  wind  and  of  thunder  echoing,  as  it  were,  the  other  storm 
about  to  break,  the  whole  thing  reaches  a  height  of  gloomy  power 
hardly  overmatched  in  Lear  itself.  The  tension  is  momentous 
as  the  tight-drawn  cord  which  hung,  vibrating,  before  Decoud’s 
brain  in  the  voiceless  and  utter  silence  of  the  placid  gulf.  (See 
Nostronio,  pt.  III. ,  chap.  10.)  Pity  and  terror  could  go  no  further  ; 
and  death,  as  in  all  great  tragedy,  follows  upon  it  with  a  certain 
sense  of  fitness  and  relief. 

The  character  of  Heyst,  the  wanderer,  the  delicate  despiser  of 
his  race,  is  brilliantly  conceived.  It  is  a  creation  of  finely 
differentiated  shades.  His  fastidious  and  secluded  temperament 
keeps  him  dumb  in  his  most  intimate  relations.  And  opposed  to 
him  is  Lena,  passionate,  loyal,  and  slightly  common-place.  She 
sees  things  concretely.  She  is  not  hampered  by  ideas.  But  she 
is  bewildered  by  his  aloofness  and  he  by  something  impossible  in 
the  situation  itself.  The  arrival  of  “plain  Mr.  Jones”  and  his 
crew  does  not  outwardly  draw  them  closer  together.  Incapable 
of  mutual  confidence  through  their  very  desire  of  sparing  one 
another,  they  have  to  face  this  crisis  as  though  it  were  an  episode 
which  could  hardly  be  discussed.  And  they  face  it  with  different 
thoughts,  according  to  their  sex.  The  man  sees  in  it  a  menace  to 
everything  worth  having,  to  life  itself,  but  the  woman  sees  in  it 
a  chance  of  convincing  him  at  last  of  her  worth  by  an  act  of 
reckless  devotion.  And  in  her  victory  over  Ricardo  (an  evil  and 
romantic  man),  in  that  deed  of  getting  the  knife  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book,  she  proves  it,  which  needed  no  proving,  and 
loses  her  life,  which  was  all  he  had  struggled  for.  Thus  to  Heyst 
was  shown  anew,  in  the  first  glimpse  of  happiness,  the  tragic 
futility  of  things  in  general. 

And  we  should  note  in  Victory  a  powerful  emotion,  which  no 
work  of  Conrad  is  without— the  feeling  as  of  something  behind. 
We  close  the  book  and  we  seem  to  hear  a  dying  cadence.  His 
scenes  and  characters  have  a  significance  quite  beyond  the  words 
which  describe  them.  And  he  is  always  selective.  He  leaves  out 
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as  much  as  he  tells.  He  suggests  an  unknown  horizon.  But 
though  unknown,  it  is  of  this  world.  Conrad  is  an  imaginative 
realist,  a  romantic  psychologist.  And  his  psychology  is  very 
exactly  followed  up.  In  Victory,  for  instance,  the  characters  talk 
all  the  time  but  they  never  get  mixed.  And  in  any  book  by 
Conrad  the  figures  rise  more  and  more  from  the  pages  as  the  story 
progresses.  But,  above  all  things,  Conrad  is  a  poet  with  his  feet 
upon  the  earth.  A  very  great  poet.  In  his  famous  passages  of 
description,  in  his  living  characters,  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  work, 
there  shows  a  w’onderful  inspiration.  And  humanity,  being  for 
him  the  pivot  of  the  universe,  the  magic  of  the  poet  is  distilled 
naturally  upon  the  world  he  knows.  The  mysterious  aspect  of 
life  excites  him,  but  inhuman  mysticism  leaves  him  cold.  Under 
the  glamour  of  his  touch,  the  normal  takes  on  a  more  lyrical 
appeal  while  discarding  nothing  of  its  truth. 

The  quality  of  Conrad  which  attracts  most  readers  is,  probably, 
this  atmosphere  of  romantic  solidity.  His  philosophy  of  life  is 
fatalistic,  mournful,  but  his  belief  in  simple  hearts,  in  honour, 
goodness,  and  pity,  sheds  a  warm  glow  over  all  he  writes.  His 
pessimism  is  on  man’s  behalf,  not  because  of  man.  He  is  not 
revolutionary  in  the  way  of  rebellion  and  discontent.  And  he  is 
profoundly  sane.  He  is  free  from  all  hints  of  fanaticism.  And 
now  even  the  exaggeration,  the  over-ripeness,  of  his  early  style 
has  been  abated.  It  has  become  flexible,  easy  to  read,  in  fact  a 
different  language  altogether.  Less  impressive  at  first  sight,  it 
is  infinitely  more  capable  of  gradation.  He  now  suggests,  rathei 
than  paints,  a  picture. 

It  would  be  impracticable  here  to  trace  at  all  minutely  the 
development  of  Conrad’s  genius,  but  we  may  give,  at  least,  a 
thumb-nail  view  of  his  activities.  The  steam  of  jungles  and  of 
sluggish  rivers  hangs  over  his  first  books,  Ahnayer's  Folly  and 
An  Outcast  of  the  Islands.  Upon  them  and  utx)n  the  exotic  and 
eloquent  Tales  of  Unrest  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  departed  hope 
and  of  vain  regret.  But  in  The  Nigger  of  the  “  Narcissus  ”  there 
enters  the  open  sea  with  a  breath  of  morning.  Conrad  has  said 
of  it,  "By  these  pages  I  stand  or  fall,”  and  though  it  is  permissible 
to  doubt  so  drastic  an  assertion,  yet  the  book  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  typical  of  all  his  books,  unique  of  its  kind,  a  book  of  shadows 
living  again  in  the  spell  of  remembrance.  His  next  effort,  Lord 
Jim,  attained  popularity,  and  is  still  considered  by  many  his  best 
novel.  But  the  story  is  too  thin  for  the  wealth  of  detail  lavished 
on  it,  though  "it  states  a  problem,  the  problem  of  cowardice  and 
rehabilitation,  which  has  a  perennial  appeal.  The  Inheritors 
(written  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Hueffer)  need  only  be 
mentioned  in  passing.  It  shows  few  traces  of  Conrad’s  hand. 
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Youth  and  Typhoon  contain  the  magniticent  stories  oi‘  his  romantic 
prime,  stories  of  the  might  of  the  wilderness  and  the  sea,  of  the 
unconquerable  endurance  of  man,  and  of  Vhe  fleetingness  of  all 
desire.  Romance  (again  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  F.  M.  Hueffer) 
is  a  work  of  atmospheric  beauty,  full  of  colour,  and  finely  imagined. 
It  was  followed  by  Nostromo,  the  panorama  of  a  South  American 
revolution.  Conrad’s  creative  energy  is  at  its  highest  in  these 
chapters,  lighting  up  the  whole  history  of  a  continent,  breathing 
into  a  hundi’ed  characters,  conjuring  before  us  a  thrilling  topo¬ 
graphy  of  mountain  and  plain.  TJlc  Mirror  of  the  Sea  is  Conrad’s 
tribute  to  his  former  calling,  the  sign  of  his  affection  and  fidelity. 
The  “charm  of  the  deep  waters”  fills  all  the  book.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  intimate  revelation  we  have  of  the  author’s 
personality.  With  The  Secret  Agent  there  closes  Conrad’s  more 
obviously  romantic  period.  It  is  the  grimmest  of  all  his  novels,  a 
wild  story  of  the  London  underworld.  And  in  the  darkening 
gloom  the  figure  of  the  woman  seems  to  step  forward  inch  by  inch, 
her  look  of  tragic  immobility  fastened  upon  the  face  of  her 
idiot  brother.  A  Set  of  Six  is  entirely  in  the  new,  slightly 
ironical  manner  of  which  a  first  sign  was  apparent  in  the 
“  Amy  Foster  ”  of  Typhoon.  In  its  polished  effects  there  is 
no  longer  anything  obvious.  Under  W estern  Eyes  carries  this 
method  into  the  realm  of  a  long  novel.  That,  maybe,  is  why 
we  feel  something  muffled,  almost  stifled,  in  this  tale  of  Russian 
anarchism.  And  behind  it,  very  faintly,  we  hear  the  echoes  of  a 
million  steps.  Some  Reminiseences  is  the  autobiography  of 
Conrad’s  youth,  interspersed  with  later  memories,  and  perfect  in 
its  air  of  detached  selection.  ’Twixt  Land  and  Sea  is  the  volume 
of  stories  which  first  brought  him  a  wider  recognition.  This  return 
to  the  Tropics,  with  the  light  of  them  hovering  subdued  upon  his 
later  style,  gives  a  singular  pellucid  grace  to  the  volume.  With. 
Chance  the  recognition  became  suddenly  wide  and  impetuous. 
There  is  a  serenity  of  finish  here  which  Conrad  has  hardly  attained 
elsewhere.  But  its  popularity  was,  probably,  more  an  accident 
of  time  than  of  accomplishment.  Within  the  Tides  is  not  of  first- 
class  importance.  These  stories  are  each  a  separate  experiment 
in  the  art  of  narrative,  and  are  unconnected  by  any  common 
thread  of  method  or  idea.  Finally,  in  this  fleeting  survey,  comes 
Victory  itself,  the  latest  and  not  the  least  extraordinary  of  an 
extraordinary  list. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  whole  range  of  Conrad’s  work,  placed 
in  order  of  chronology.  But  to  give  any  true  idea  of  his  signifi¬ 
cance  to  English  letters  is  impossible.  Dynamic  influences  are  not 
to  be  traced  in  the  fatal  facility  of  an  article,  and  perspective  is 
essential  to  the  mature  judgments  of  comparative  criticism.  More- 
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over,  what  words  can  express  personality?  And  personality,  iu 
literature  as  in  everything  else,  is  the  secret  of  greatness.  There 
are  writers  of  infinite  cleverness  whose  every  sentence  is  vitiated 
by  some  defect  of  personality.  And  no  self-realisation  can  cure 
that  any  more  than  it  can  cure  a  physical  defect.  A  man’s  work, 
bad  or  good,  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  character — which  does 
not  primarily  depend  on  the  badness  or  goodness  of  his  work.  And 
in  everything  Conrad  writes  there  is  genuineness  and  distinction. 
He  is  always  himself.  This  mind  coming  to  us  from  a  distant 
civilisation  has  opened  out  a  new  world  before  our  gaze.  But  the 
world,  new  as  it  be,  is  only  strange  upon  the  surface,  for  this 
Polish  intelligence  is  deeply  tinged  with  Western  ideals.  In  that 
dualism  lies  one  of  the  grave  difficulties  in  just  estimation  of 
Conrad.  To  explain  his  work  as  that  of  a  Slav  is  excessively  mis¬ 
leading.  His  influences  are  cosmopolitan,  but  the  abiding  passion 
is  English.  He  belongs  to  us  not  simply  by  adoption  but,  so  to 
say,  by  natural  selection.  And  the  sea  is  the  chief  bond  of  union. 
Conrad  has  been  called  the  novelist  of  the  sea — a  phrase  too  glib 
to  be  of  much  value,  but  true  to  this  extent  that  the  sea  and 
ships  are  the  only  inanimate  things  wdiich  have  really  kindled  his 
imagination.  For,  first  and  last,  it  is  the  human  relationship 
which  absorbs  Conrad.  Everything  else  is  subsidiary.  Hh 
curiosity  about  mankind  is  endless.  But  in  the  earlier  books  the 
forces  of  nature  have  a  kind  of  mesmeric  hold  upon  the  lives  of 
his  people,  upon  the  sombre  and  secret  motives  of  their  being, 
which  we  do  not  find  in  the  later  books.  The  breath  of  dawn  in 
the  forest,  the  tumult  of  tempestuous  seas,  the  glittering  night  of 
the  tropics — they  are  not  simply  a  background,  they  are  a  power. 
But  in  the  later  works  even  the  background  has  faded.  They  are 
concerned  with  more  intricate,  less  direct,  psychological  prol)leins. 
They,  too,  are  atmospheric,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  as  opposed 
to  a  physical  atmosphere. 

It  is  an  important  question,  this  one  of  Conrad’s  atmo¬ 
sphere.  Reality  being  his  aim,  it  is  to  attain  it  that  he  is 
at  such  trouble  to  build  up  a  convincing  scene.  He  prepares 
elaborately  the  wmy  for  his  characters,  and  even  when  they 
are  on  the  stage  he  throws  around  them  still  another  atmo¬ 
sphere — the  double-distilled  essence  of  their  own  personality. 
The  danger  of  this  method  is  quite  plain.  In  his  resolute  efforts 
to  convince  he  tends  to  put  the  story  itself  further  and  further 
back.  He  must  assure  us  of  reality  before  beginning.  And 
nature  to  him  is  merely  an  artistic  convenience  to  this  end,  all 
nature,  that  is  to  say,  except  the  sea.  The  sea  may  be  introduced 
for  that  purpose — often  is,  indeed — but  it  is  not  the  only  purpose 
it  is  introduced  for.  Conrad  can  write  of  the  sea  with  no  ulterior 
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thought,  Avith  no  intention  save  to  describe  it  for  its  own  sake. 
It  inspires  in  him  emotions  of  fealty  and  passionate  remembrance 
—the  sort  of  nostalgia  men  experience  in  thinking  of  their  old 
homes. 

And  besides  these  two  influences,  the  sea  and  the  interplay  of 
j)ersonality,  there  is  one  other  thing  which  Conrad  takes  very 
seriously,  and  that  is  his  art.  He  is  the  most  determined  and 
conscientious  of  artists.  He  knows  exactly  the  effects  he  wishes 
to  produce,  the  subtle  palimpsests  of  tone,  the  balance  and  rhythm 
of  sentences.  The  flavour  of  his  work  tastes  smooth  as  the  flavour 
of  old  wine.  And  his  genius  is  of  a  kind  to  regard  equally  the 
negative  and  the  positive  aims  of  art.  He  marshals  his  forces, 
subordinating  everything  to  the  general  plan.  And  within  his 
ordered  scheme  he  is  for  ever  making  points  almost  too  elusive 
to  be  grasped.  Indeed,  to  track  Conrad’s  artistic  steps  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  Each  of  his  books,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  experiment — and, 
we  may  add,  a  progressive  experiment.  With  Conrad  one  step 
leads  out  of  another.  They  are  not  sporadic.  They  give  criticism 
a  chance.  And  the  result  is  visible  at  once  in  reading,  say, 
Almaycrs  Folly  and  Victory,  his  earliest  novel  and  his  latest. 
Xot,  indeed,  that  developments  are  necessarily  improvements.  It 
is  as  easy  to  drop  the  gold  as  the  dross.  New  experiments  are 
not  always  successful,  and  even  when  they  are  they  are  not  in¬ 
variably  steps  in  advance.  No  need  to  flog  that  dead  fallacy  of 
progress!  But,  as  a  conscious  artist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Conrad’s  work  does  show,  on  the  whole,  a  continuous  and  valuable 
development.  The  process  of  toning  dowm  and  of  economising 
language  is  very  apparent.  Richness  of  imagination  may  have 
suffered  in  consequence,  but  an  exquisite  precision  and  significance 
has  been  attained.  The  superfluous  idea,  the  superfluous  word, 
hardly  exist  any  longer.  In  the  suppressed  preface  to  The  Nigger 
of  the  N arcissus that  preface  written  for  The  New  Eeview  in 
1897,  lately  revived  in  America,  but  still  almost  unknown  in 
England,  Conrad  has  clearly  stated  his  ideals  as  an  artist.  It  will 
be  profitable  to  quote  the  opening  sentences  here,  and  if  the 
expression  of  them  seems  a  little  florid,  one  must  remember  that 
they  belong  to  his  earliest,  most  expansive  period. 

“A  work  that  aspires,  however  humbly,  to  the  condition  of  art  should 
parry  its  justification  in  every  line.  And  art  itself  may  be  defined  as  a 
single-minded  attempt  to  render  the  highest  kind  of  justice  to  the  visible 
universe,  by  bringing  to  light  the  truth,  manifold  and  one,  underlying  its 
every  asi^ect.  It  is  an  attempt  to  find  in  its  forms,  in  its  colours,  in  its 
light,  in  its  shadows,  in  the  aspects  of  matter  and  in  the  facts  of  life,  what 
of  each  is  fundamental,  what  is  enduring  and  essential — their  one 
illuminating  and  convincing  quality — the  very  truth  of  their  exist¬ 
ence.  The  artist,  then,  like  the  thinker  or  the  scientist,  seeks  the 
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truth  and  makes  his  appeal.  Impressed  by  the  aspect  of  the  world,  the 
thinker  plunges  into  ideas,  the  scientist  into  facts — whence,  presently 
emerging,  they  make  their  appeal  to  those  qualities  of  our  being  that  fit  us 
best  for  the  hazardous  enterprise  of  living.  They  speak  authoritatively  to 
our  common-sense,  to  our  intelligence,  to  our  desire  of  peace  or  to  our  desire 
of  unrest;  not  seldom  to  our  prejudices,  sometimes  to  our  fears,  often  to  our 
egoism — but  always  to  our  credulity.  And  their  words  are  heard  with 
reverence,  for  their  concern  is  with  weighty  matters;  w’ith  the  cultivation 
of  our  minds  and  the  proper  care  of  our  bodies;  with  the  attainment  of 
our  ambitions;  with  the  perfection  of  the  means,  and  the  glorification  of 
our  precious  aims. 

“It  is  otherwise  with  the  artist. 

“Confronted  by  the  same  enigmatical  spectacle,  the  artist  descends  within 
himself,  and  in  that  lonely  region  of  stress  and  strife,  if  he  be  deserving 
and  fortunate,  he  finds  the  terms  of  his  appeal.  His  appeal  is  made  to  cur 
less  obvious  capacities;  to  that  part  of  our  nature  which,  because  of  the 
warlike  conditions  of  existence,  is  necessarily  kept  out  of  sight  within  the 
more  resisting  and  hard  qualities — ^like  the  vulnerable  body  within  a  steel 
armour.  His  appeal  is  less  loud,  more  profound,  less  distinct,  more  stirring 
— and  sooner  forgotten.  Yet  its  effect  endures  for  ever.  The  changing 
wisdom  of  successive  generations  discards  ideas,  questions  facts,  demolishes 
theories.  But  the  artist  appeals  to  that  part  of  our  being  which  is  not 
dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that  in  us  wdiieh  is  a  gift  and  not  an  acquisition — 
and,  therefore,  more  permanently  enduring.  He  speaks  to  our  capacity  for 
delight  and  wonder,  to  the  sense  of  mystery  surrounding  our  lives;  to  our 
sense  of  pity,  and  beauty,  and  pain;  to  the  latent  feeling  of  fellowship 
with  all  creation — and  to  the  subtle  but  invisible  conviction  of  solidarity 
that  knits  together  the  loneliness  of  innumerable  hearts  to  the  solidarity 
in  dreams,  in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  aspirations,  in  illusions,  in  hope,  in  fear, 
which  binds  men  to  each  other,  which  binds  together  all  humanity — the  dead 
to  the  living  and  the  living  to  the  unborn.” 

And  with  these  words,  so  moving  and  so  sincere,  we  may  close 
our  essay,  in  the  assurance  that  Conrad  has  carried  his  high  ideals 
to  high  accomplishment,  and  that  the  triumph  of  a  great  reputation 
is  already  his.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  legitimate  fancy  to  see  in  the 
title  of  Victory  a  fortunate  coincidence.  For  after  twenty  years 
of  a  laborious  life  the  victory  remains  with  him,  and  his  work, 
long  unnoticed  by  the  world,  has  proved  at  last  its  own 
unquestioned  and  splendid  justification. 


Richard  Curle. 
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Behold  Italy  in  her  right  place  among  the  great  nations — those 
who  deserve  to  rank  as  such — in  the  battle  for  our  threatened 
civilisation  !  Without  vaingloriousness,  we  may  say  that  Italy 
brings  the  Allies  help  worth  having.  Ancient  Rome  descends 
into  the  arena  with  her  well-tempered  sword  and  her  calm,  reso¬ 
lute  soul.  The  plot  hatched  by  Giolitti  and  Biilow  was  perilous 
to  Italy,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  also  proved  providential, 
for  the  outburst  of  popular  indignation  which  banished  these 
contemptible  conspirators  from  Rome  revealed  that  the  ancient 
will  of  the  Latin  people  had  come  to  life  again  and  in  Rome’s 
critical  hour  could  make  its  voice  heard  above  that  of  the  cumber¬ 
some  and  useless  intermediary  into  which  political  representative 
bodies  may  at  times  degenerate.  The  revolt  against  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  Giolitti  and  Biilow  was  a  fierce  one,  and  its  triumph  was 
only  assured  by  the  perfect  harmony  existing  between  the  King 
and  his  people.  This  battle  was,  however,  by  no  means  the 
hardest  of  the  internal  conflicts  w’hich  neutral  Italy  had  to  fight. 
It  was  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  induce  the  Italian  people  to 
regard  Germany  not  merely  as  the  cruel  oppressor  of  Belgium, 
and  as  the  treacherous  and  cold-blooded  instigator  of  a  war  devoid 
of  ideals  and  waged  by  her  with  unexampled  ferocity,  but  also  as 
the  deadly  enemy  of  Italy.  In  order  to  realise  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  which  even  now  is  hardly  understood  in  England,  we 
must  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  Italian  independence. 

Austria  is  Italy’s  hereditary  foe.  Our  martyrs  have  perished  on 
Austrian  gallows  and  in  Austrian  dungeons  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Hapsburgs  and  their  rule.  In  the  forty  years  which 
have  passed  since  the  union  of  Italy,  the  sighs  and  appeals  for 
help  of  the  dying  Italian  soul  of  Trent  and  Trieste  have  never 
ceased  to  reach  our  ears  from  our  eastern  frontier.  The  beautiful 
names  of  the  cities  which  once  formed  the  diadem  of  Venice  are 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  closely  associated  with  blood  and 

(1)  This  article  is  written  by  a  leading  Italian  journalist  who  has,  perhaps, 
done  more  than  anyone  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  “German  peril”  and 
whose  book  Belgin  sotto  la  Spada  tedesca  is  one  of  the  best  on  German  treachery 
and  atrocities  in  Belgium  which  have  appeared  in  any  language.  Despite  his 
English  name,  derived  from  his  great-grandfather,  he  is  thoroughly  Italian,  a 
fact  which  adds  to  the  weight  of  his  work,  as  much  of  it  was  done  when  Italy 
was  still  neutral,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of  an  impartial, 
though  friendly  observer. 
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agony.  Such  were  the  voices  which  reached  us  from  Austria,  and 
our  people  hardened  their  hearts  against  Austria  and  kept  alight 
the  sacred  torch  of  faith  in  the  future. 

But  what  was  the  voice  of  Germany?  A  nation  such  as  ours, 
into  whose  ears  it  had  been  constantly  dinned  that  foreign  politics 
concerned  no  one  but  the  Government,  naturally  regarded  Ger¬ 
many  as  a  great  allied  nation  which  provided  our  working  men 
with  well-paid  employment  and  taught  them  lessons  of  discipline : 
a  nation  whose  sovereign  was  passionately  attached  to  our  fail- 
land,  where  he  spent  part  of  nearly  every  year,  behaving  jierhaps 
a  little  too  much  like  the  master  of  the  house  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Venetians,  but  also  playing  the  part  of  a  somewhat  officious 
friend,  laden  with  gifts,  which  were  indeed  tasteless,  but  testified 
to  his  good  intentions. 

Moreover,  when  certain  of  Italy’s  political  necessities  (carefully 
fostered  by  Bismarckian  perfidy)  had  brought  about  serious  ill- 
feeling  between  Italy  and  France,  French  money,  so  indispen¬ 
sable  to  Italy,  who  was  just  then  taking  her  first  willing  but 
faltering  steps  in  the  field  of  industry,  was  promptly  replaced 
by  German  capital,  to  which  Crispi,  perturbed  by  the  “French 
peril,”  had  turned  for  aid,  since  he  saw  “no  salvation  except  in 
defending  ourselves  nearer  home,  within  our  own  walls,  even  if 
by  having  recourse  to  foreign  money.” 

German  capital,  which  asked  nothing  better,  came,  and  with 
it  came  German  financiers,  who  saw  that  Italy,  like  France,  was 
a  country  much  given  to  saving,  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  the  advent  of  bold  men  with  modern  views  who  would  attract 
these  savings  and  utilise  them  in  accordance  with  German  banking 
and  industrial  methods. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  German  banks  and  companies  made 
their  first  appearance  in  Italy,  and  the  f)eople  of  Italy  were  in¬ 
genuous  enough  to  feel  pleased  and  flattered  that  a  great  nation 
like  Germany  should  regard  Italy  as  a  field  for  important  enter¬ 
prises,  since  the  Germans  were  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
world  in  such  matters. 

Further,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Italians  drew  a  sharp 
distinction  between  the  German-speaking  people  of  Austria  and 
those  of  Germany  proper,  forgetting  that  to  a  great  extent  they 
had  co-operated  in  the  work  of  cruelty  and  oppression  during  the 
Bisorgimento.  They  continued  to  regard  Austria  as  the  enemy  of 
to-morrow — for  the  Alliance  deceived  no  one — and  Germany  as 
the  powerful  and  indispensable  friend  of  to-day,  whom  the  Ijatin 
traditions  of  good  faith,  hospitality,  and  geniality  called  upon 
them  to  welcome  with  open  arms  into  their  homes  and  to  make 
free  of  their  purses.  And  so  it  came  about.  I  trust  I  have  now 
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made  clear  how  difficult  it  was  to  reverse,  as  it  were,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Italy  and  her  two  .  .  .  allies?  and  to  prove 
to  her  that  Germany  was  her  most  relentless  and  dangerous 
enemy.  Those  writers  who  desired  to  see  Italy  join  the  Entente 
did  their  utmost  to  spread  these  views,  and  have  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  convincing  the  larger  part  of  the  Italian  nation  that 
not  only  motives  of  generosity,  which  had  from  the  very  first 
played  their  part,  but  practical  economic  reasons  as  well  should 
influence  them  in  favour  of  intervention. 

The  conviction  that  Germany,  under  the  guise  of  friendship, 
was  despoiling  Italy  and  making  economic  preparations  for  con¬ 
quering  her  by  force  of  arms  as  well,  should  circumstances  be 
favourable,  is  being  brought  home  to  the  nation  more  and  more 
as  incontrovertible  proofs  of  this  conspiracy  come  to  light — proofs 
which  are  only  too  numerous  and  glaring,  more  especially  in  the 
banking  and  industrial  world  centring  round  the  Banca  Com- 
merciale  managed  by  Otto  Joel,  who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  German  Proconsul  in  Italy. 

The  Banca  Commerciale,  which  was  started  with  very  little 
capital,  has  now  at  its  disposal  an  immensely  large  sum  of  Italian 
money.  This  capital,  amounting  to  over  a  milliard  and  belonging 
to  Italian  depositors,  is  no  longer  in  Italy,  but  has  been  sent  to 
Germany  and  invested  almost  entirely  in  industrial  undertakings. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  will  sign  the  death-warrant  of  this 
artificial  power,  and  the  Italian  milliard  will  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  crash — a  fact  which  the  nation  is  beginning  to  take  in. 
The  Banca  Commerciale  followed  the  time-honoured  German 
plan  of  campaign  in  order  to  get  our  trade  into  its  clutches. 
Whenever  a  business  house  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Banca 
Commerciale,  its  request  was  granted,  no  matter  if  it  had  already 
applied  to  other  banks  in  vain.  This  assistance  was,  however, 
coupled  with  stringent  conditions,  such  as  the  admission  of  a 
certain  number  of  Germans  to  the  board  of  management,  the 
undertaking  that  none  but  German  electrical  appliances  should 
be  used  (it  was  in  this  way  that  Allgemeine  Electrische  Gesell- 
schaft  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  Italian  market),  the 
promise  to  supply  private  and  accurate  information  relating  to 
similar  industries.  The  information  thus  obtained — a  peculiarly 
objectionable  form  of  espionage — was  forwarded  to  Berlin,  where 
it  w'as  classified  and  utilised  with  a  view  to  a  possible  invasion  of 
Italy.  I  need  hardly  give  England  examples  of  the  working  of 
this  system. 

Firms  which  declined  to  submit  to  these  exactions  were 
punished  by  the  refusal  of  credit  and  by  the  dumping  system — 
i.e.,  the  flooding  of  the  Italian  market  with  German  goods  of  the 
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same  kind  as  those  manufactured  by  them,  offered  at  under  cost 
price,  until  tliey  either  gave  in  or  failed. 

In  the  iron  and  textile  trade  Germany  had  it  all  her  own  wav 
in  Italy.  She  did  not  alw^ays  put  men  of  her  own  on  the  boards 
of  the  companies  she  had  thus  contrived  to  hoodwink,  sometimes 
selecting  as  her  tools  Italian  political  men  whom  vanity  or 
cupidity  had  induced  to  become  her  agents  (every  Parliament  in 
Euro[>e  numbers  a  few  worthless  men  of  this  type),  w'ho,  when 
some  law  which  did  not  further  Germany’s  interests  or  some 
industrial  or  banking  measure  which  did  not  meet  with  her  ap¬ 
proval  came  up  for  discussion,  received  their  orders  to  oppose 
and  scotch  it  at  any  cost.  For  instance,  some  years  ago  the 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  double  railway  line  from 
Florence  to  Bologna — a  line  which  w’ould  be  of  immense  strategic 
value  to-day  as  compared  with  that  running  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  which  is  exposed  to  bombardment  by  the  enemy — was 
rejected  owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  well-known 
Tuscan  nobleman  of  German  sympathies.  In  like  manner  the 
election  to  the  Senate  of  Luigi  Albertini,  the  editor  of  the 
Gorriere  della  Sera,  was  imperilled  by  the  opposition  of  a  group 
of  Germanophile  senators,  whose  leader  and  spokesman  was  di 
Camporeale,  Billow’s  brother-in-law. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  agents  who  had  fomented 
anarchical  riots  amongst  the  population  of  Bomagna  and  the 
Marches  in  June,  1914,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Government  from  the  Austrian  intrigues  in  the  Balkans,  renewed 
their  pernicious  efforts  with  the  help  of  various  revolutionary  and 
syndicalist  agitators  with  the  object  of  causing  anti-war  demon¬ 
strations — efforts  which  were  unfortunately  successful  in  some 
places,  though  their  methods  were  so  unscrupulous  that  they 
were  shown  up  and  repudiated  by  the  better  elements  of  the 
Socialist  Party.  Thus  at  Prato  the  men  employed  in  the  cloth 
mills  of  Kossler,  Mayer,  and  Klinger  acknowledged  that  their 
employers  had  authorised  the  strike,  and  had  even  guaranteed 
the  men  their  wages  for  the  days  they  were  on  strike  !  I  was  the 
first  writer  in  Italy  to  denounce  in  the  columns  of  the  Idea 
Nazionale  what  the  Prime  Minister,  Salandra,  later  termed  “the 
impure  sources  ”  of  the  anti-war  demonstrations,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  disgraceful  plot, 
since  I  have  proof  positive  that  in  certain  sections  of  the  populace, 
which  are  more  interested  in  mob-tactics  than  in  politics,  these 
underhand  German  agents  are  actually  paying  political  agitators 
to  stir  up  so-called  political  riots  should  our  forces  meet  with  any 
reverse.  Of  a  piece  with  this  meddling  are  the  following 
instances  ;  the  anti-Italian  propaganda  carried  on  in  Libya  by 
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Geriuau  agents,  who  supplied  the  rebels  there  with  both  arms 
and  money,  thus  continuing  the  insidious,  treacherous  work 
begun  in  those  regions  in  the  days  of  the  Triple  Alliance ;  the 
disgraceful  conduct  of  Ihe  Puglia  Steamship  Company.  When 
Italy  was  still  a  neutral  Pow’er  she  might  easily  have  secured 
the  Aiistro-German  trade  with  the  Balkans,  which  ofl'ered  a  wide 
Held  for  our  activity  and  were  already  inclined  in  our  favour. 
We  were  unable  to  accomplish  anything,  because  the  Puglia 
line,  though  subsidised  by  the  Italian  Government,  took  off  its 
steamers  on  the  Bojano  for  no  reason  whatsoever ;  and  when 
the  consular  and  commercial  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  it 
induced  it  to  resume  the  service,  it  demanded  such  enormous  and 
complicated  rates  at  its  ports  of  arrival  as  to  alienate  all  the 
markets  we  might  have  conquered.  This  outrageous  behaviour 
becomes  explicable  when  we  remember  that  the  Puglia  Company 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  Banca  Commerciale. 

Similar  blackmail  goes  on  in  the  insurance  world,  the  emigra¬ 
tion  bureaux,  and  the  consular  agencies,  in  which  last  depart¬ 
ment  German  consular  officials  have  succeeded  in  getting  them¬ 
selves  made  consular  agents  for  Italy  as  well — Chee  Foo,  Naga¬ 
saki,  Zanzibar,  and  Manilla  being  amongst  the  places  where  this 
arrangement  was  in  force.  It  is  also  rife  in  our  commissariat 
department.  In  the  course  of  our  anti-espionage  campaign  we 
have  many  a  time  come  up  against  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
German  spies,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  position  as  purveyors  of 
military  stores,  had  free  access  to  our  Ministry  and  to  our  arsenals. 
My  inquiries  as  to  how  their  tenders  came  to  be  accepted  showed 
that  the  Germans  had  supplied  their  goods  at  enonnous  reduc¬ 
tions— sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  52  per  cent,  on 
ordinary  wholesale  prices.  Amongst  goods  thus  supplied  were 
the  ventilators  for  the  forts  on  our  eastern  frontier  and  the  plate 
for  the  officers’  mess  on  our  men-of-war.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
see  how  Germany  could  afford  to  supply  her  commodities  on  such 
terms;  what  she  lost  on  the  goods,  she  gained  on  the  secret 
service  work  done  gratis ! 

Espionage  !  I  have  seen  its  criminal  working  in  Belgium  and 
France  during  the  early  months  of  the  wmr ;  I  have  studied  it 
dispassionately  (since  there  is  always  a  risk  of  exaggeration  to  be 
guarded  against)  and  with  melancholy  interest  here  in  Italy,  and 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  in  this  respect  neither  England  nor 
France  has  cause  to  envy  us !  Even  now,  when  we  too  are  at 
war,  our  Government  has  not  succeeded  in  eradicating  it,  and 
the  nation  does  not  help  as  it  should,  because  many  important 
Italian  towns  have  come  to  regard  the  foreigner  as  a  generous 
benefactor  to  be  given  a  cordial  welcome.  Most  fortunately  for 
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US  our  country  has  not  been  invaded ;  had  it  been,  our  defence 
would  have  been  choked  in  the  meshes  of  German  espionage.  All 
the  artifices  used  against  you  have  been  practised  here  as  well 
from  the  hotel-keeper  whose  hotel  stands  empty  but  who  prospers 
none  the  less,  to  the  art  critic  provided  with  dynamite ;  from  the 
German-American  demi-mondaine  who  gets  young,  inexperienced 
officers  in  her  clutches,  to  the  Swiss  professor  from — Nuremberg, 
and  his  Dutch  colleague  from  Leipzig !  Our  Military  Geo¬ 
graphical  Institute,  the  management  of  the  Eed  Cross,  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Eoyal  household  are  all  at  their  wits’  end 
to  know  how  to  keep  out  intruders — more  especially  women  bent 
on  espionage,  bribery,  and  treachery.  Whilst  the  success  of  the 
economic  espionage  system  w^as,  as  I  have  already  shown,  turning 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Italy  into  a  German  Protectorate, 
another  unsuspected,  but  all  the  more  dangerous,  German  move¬ 
ment  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  science,  attaining  its  ends 
through  the  German  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Florence 
and  Eome.  I  have,  I  believe,  proofs  of  the  wmy  in  which  the 
German  has  wormed  his  w^ay  into  politics  through  these  institutes 
Avhich  are  so  far  unknown  to  the  public — proofs  which  I  hope  to 
set  before  my  readers  in  a  subsequent  article  written,  I  trust, 
from  the  trenches,  whither  my  rights,  even  more  than  my  duty, 
as  an  Italian  citizen  call  me  to  give  my  personal  help  in  the  war 
which  Italy  and  her  Allies  are  waging  in  the  cause  of  civilisation. 

Ezio  Gray. 


Translated  by  Agnes  McC’askill. 
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On  the  Eve  of  Battle. — “La  Messa  del  Soldato.” 

Bbescia,  August  15th,  1915. 

In  the  old  winter  cathedral  of  Brescia  we  watched  the  “Messa 
del  Soldato,”  a  service  at  which  no  civilian  was  allowed  to  assist, 
and  to  which  w^e  were  only  admitted  by  invitation  in  our  capacity 
of  war  correspondents. 

The  Duomo  where  the  soldiers’  Mass  was  celebrated  is  a 
beautiful  old  Lombard  building  dating  from  the  twelfth  century. 
We  had  to  descend  two  flights  of  steps  to  reach  it,  as  it  is  built 
below  the  level  on  which  the  town  of  Brescia  stands  to-day.  The 
Duomo  Vecchio,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  circular  shape,  it  has  beneath 
big  arches  a  gallery  running  all  around  it,  from  which  one  can  look 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  church  where  the  congregation  was  assem¬ 
bled.  The  Duomo  is  built  entirely  of  bare  grey  stones,  not 
an  ornament  nor  a  picture  breaks  the  impressiveness  of  the  great 
simple  lines.  No  more  fitting  setting  could  have  been  found  for 
this  solemn  and  poignantly  suggestive  ceremony. 

It  was  indeed  an  unforgettable  sight !  I  was  taken  aback  when 
I  first  realised  that  in  all  that  gioat  building,  filled  as  it  was  to 
overflowing,  there  were  only  men,  and  those  men,  soldiers. 
Hundreds  of  grey-green  clad  men  stood  there ;  row  upon  row, 
ranging  in  age  from  early  youth  to  mature  manhood,  most  of 
them  men  of  these  northern  provinces — wiry,  earnest-looking, 
fair-haired  and  grey-eyed ;  a  mass  of  soft-toned,  greenish  colour, 
broken  only  by  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  linen  cornettes, 
the  headdress  of  two  Sisters  of  Charity,  rising  up  like  twin 
Lenten  lilies  from  a  carpet  of  moss,  bringing  by  the  gentle  purity 
of  their  presence  an  ideal  and  feminine  note  to  that  warlike  and 
virile  gathering. 

At  the  lighted  and  richly  decorated  altar,  gleaming  like  a  jewel, 
the  priest  officiated  in  festal  vestments,  assisted  by  two  soldiers 
wearing  the  Red  Cross  armlet.  It  was  fitting  that  the  acolytes  of 
such  a  ceremony  should  have  been  chosen  from  amongst  the  few 
whose  duty  it  is  to  help  and  cure  in  these  times  when  it  seems 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  greater  part  of  humanity  to  injure  and  kill 
their  fellow  men. 

What  deep,  earnest  thoughts,  what  prayers  for  strength  anil 
courage,  what  calls  for  help  and  safety,  what  striving  to  keep  up 
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stout  hearts,  what  anxious  and  loving  anxiety  for  the  dear  absent 
ones,  filled  the  hearts  of  all  those  simple  souls ! 

They  all  seemed  to  have  the  same  expression  on  their  faces 
earnest,  resolute,  determined,  and  if  many  of  them  had  tears 
rolling  down  their  cheeks  and  a  strained  look  of  longing  and 
grief  in  their  eyes,  who  can  blame  them? 

Now  that  I  find  myself  in  the  antechamber  of  War,  it  is  in  all 
the  small  abnormalities  of  everyday  life  that  I  realise  more  fully 
what  the  word  “War”  means.  As  in  this  moving  sight  to-dav, 
where  I  saw  a  huge  building  filled  entirely  with  soldiers,  a  priest 
preaching  his  sermon  with  the  Eed  Cross  armlet  and  two  silver 
stars  on  his  collar  proclaiming  the  army  chaplain,  the  tri-colour 
flag — the  only  ornament  on  the  bare  grey  walls — the  words  of 
the  sermon  speaking  of  the  enemy  at  the  gates  w^ho  must  be  van¬ 
quished,  what  strange  and  unaccustomed  things  to  be  seen  and 
heard  in  ordinary  days  ! — and  yet,  now  and  here  it  all  seems  quite 
natural. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption ;  we  have  always  gone  to 
Mass  on  that  day ;  the  Duomo  Vecchio  has  always  stood  there ;  a 
sermon  has  always  been  preached ;  the  sky  is  just  as  blue ;  the 
sun  as  bright  as  in  the  past ;  we  speak,  we  move,  we  go,  we  come, 
as  we  have  always  done  .  .  .  but  then  we  suddenly  realise  that 
the  Duomo  is  filled  only  with  soldiers,  our  priest  speaks  of  the 
enemy,  he  speaks  of  our  brothers  who  are  writing  with  letters  of 
blood  the  glory  of  Italy’s  name  on  the  snow  of  the  Alps,  our  tri¬ 
colour  has  the  place  of  honour  over  the  altar,  tears  are  in  strong 
men’s  eyes,  and  so  we  know  that  all  is  not  as  it  used  to  be, 
and  that  sorrow  and  strife  are  abroad. 

Yet  it  all  seems,  since  three  short  months  ago,  so  much  a  part 
of  ourselves  that  it  is  only  by  remembering  the  past  that  we  realise 
how  all  has  changed.  But  it  is  because  every  man  there  felt  that 
he  was  going  to  fight  for  a  just  cause,  because  he  knew  that  he 
had  the  blessing  of  the  Church  to  speed  him  on  his  way,  that  he 
could  stand  there  strong  in  his  faith  and  his  love  of  country, 
calm,  determined  and  hopeful. 

The  gentle-voiced  army  chaplain  spoke  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
duty  they  owed  to  their  King  and  country,  to  that  beautiful  Italian 
land  which  was  theirs  and  which  he  said  was  like  a  smile  of 
Providence.  He  implored  them  not  to  forget  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  of  their  Ijatin  blood  in  their  dealings  with  the  enemy, 
so  that  the  Austrians  might  say  in  all  truth  that  w'hen  the  Italian 
soldier  fought  he  behaved  like  a  hero,  but  when  he  was  the  victor 
they  found  in  him  a  brother. 

And  as  they  listened,  the  men  who  had  so  willingly  answered 
their  country’s  call  remembered  that  their  enemies  were  but  men 
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like  themselves,  that  each  man,  too,  was  dear  to  some  woman  who 
prayed  and  ached  for  him,  that  he,  too,  had  left  his  home  to 
fight  for  his  country,  and  carried  in  his  heart  the  picture  of 
peaceful  and  happy  bygone  days,  and  among  all  those  anxious, 
perplexed  and  simple  souls,  not  one  of  them  but  registered  a  vow 
that  when  the  time  came  he  would  remember  and  follow  what  his 
priest  had  told  him  !  And  as  if  with  one  voice,  the  Italian  soldier, 
strong  in  his  faith  and  love  of  country,  joined  the  priest  in  the 
soldier’s  prayer  : — 

“0  God,  Thou  Who  art  the  supreme  Justice  and  the  supreme 
Power,  Thou  Who  madest  of  Italy  the  garden  of  the  world  and 
gave  her  the  smile  of  sky,  sun  and  sea,  which  has  brought  forth 
a  race  of  strong  men,  the  guardians  of  justice  and  right,  O  Lord, 
liear  Thou  our  prayer. 

“Bless  our  arms,  bless  our  leaders,  bless  our  father  and 
sovereign  the  King,  who  is  both  generous  and  good. 

“Bless,  0  Lord,  our  mothers,  our  wives,  our  sisters,  our  little 
children,  who  in  our  well-remembered  homes  are  living  the  long 
hours  of  their  anxious  vigil. 

“Bless,  0  Lord,  our  arms,  so  that  from  our  sacrifices  and 
from  our  blood,  our  country  may  rise  up,  greater  and  nobler,  and 
a  time  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  glory  may  come  for  her  and 
crown  our  endeavour. 

“Our  Lord,  and  our  Father,  we  beseech  Thee,  hear  us. 
Amen.” 

When  they  had  finished  this  prayer,  the  Italian  soldiers  felt 
that  they  had  said  all  that  was  to  be  said,  and  that  now  the  time 
for  action  was  come,  so  they  left  the  sacred  building  in  silence 
and  went  soberly  on  their  way,  intent  only  on  doing  their  duty 
with  all  their  hearts  and  souls  to  the  very  end ! 

Bsescia,  August  IQth,  1915. 

As  I  walked  slowly  up  the  long,  winding  road  that  leads  to  the 
historic  Gastello  which  dominates  Brescia  and  has  stood  guard 
over  the  town  for  so  many  years,  I  wondered  whether  the  world 
fully  realised  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  Italy  has  under¬ 
taken  in  going  to  war,  and  the  splendid  spirit  which  is  shown  by 
the  whole  nation.  Nowhere  more  than  in  this  border  town  can 
one  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  risks  and  sacrifices  which 
the  Italian  people  have  willingly  faced. 

All  the  history  of  Brescia  is  one  long  struggle  with  her  Teutonic 
neighbour;  the  historic  and  epic  “Ten  days”  during  which  the 
town  resisted  the  Austrian  garrison  that  held  the  Gastello  are  not 
so  far  off  that  the  people  of  Brescia  did  not  know  the  dangers  they 
ran  in  wanting  war.  They  well  knew  that  in  the  case  of  a  for- 
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tunate  Austrian  offensive  they  would  be  the  first  to  pay  the  toll,  and 
it  would  be  a  heavy  one,  yet  they  were  amongst  the  first  to  want 
war.  I  hear  that  some  time  before  the  mobilisation  most  of  the 
men  here  were  making  all  preparations  for  putting  their  affairs 
in  order,  making  their  wills,  and  even  procuring  warm  clothing  for 
the  mountain  campaign  they  anticipated.  Small,  every-dav 
details  these,  seemingly  far  remote  from  the  more  spectacular 
happenings  of  diplomatic  coups  de  thcdlre,  illustrating,  however, 
the  feelings  that  animated  the  Brescia  people ;  but  nowadays  for  a 
war  correspondent  to  feel  and  understand  the  war  spirit  of  a 
country,  it  is  not  seeing  big  battles,  watching  the  troops  go  by, 
hearing  the  boom  of  the  guns  that  matter.  These  are  the  same 
in  all  w^arfare  and  have  been  described,  ad  infinitum,  for  the  past 
year.  It  is  living  and  mixing  with  the  people,  hearing  their 
thoughts,  listening  to  their  hopes,  and  associating  with  the  daily 
life  that  they  must  live  even  though  actual  warfare  is  taking  place 
at  their  very  gates,  which  enables  one  to  grasp  the  different  ways 
in  which  war  is  felt  by  the  different  nations ;  one  can  hope,  this 
way,  to  get  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  heart  of  the  people. 

The  psychology  of  every  Italian  town  is  different,  a  fact  due, 
no  doubt,  to  geographical  and  topographical  reasons,  and  also  to 
the  history  of  this  w^onderful  country  all  through  the  ages.  For 
centuries  each  town  was  practically  an  independent  State,  with 
its  particular  dialect,  its  particular  customs,  and,  alas !  often  with 
its  own  particular  foreign  ruler.  So  it  is  that  the  unity  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  wanted  this  war  is  a  most 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  marks  the  true 
birth  of  our  national  consciousness,  as  being  part  of  a  united 
whole,  called  Italians,  no  longer  difl'erentiating  itself  in  Milanese, 
Homans,  Sicilians,  (tc.  Officially  this  unity  has  existed  since 
1870,  but  though  in  theory  this  was  so,  the  real  spirit  of  national 
unity  w'as  not  there,  and  this  spirit  has  now  been  born  by  the 
unanimous  enthusiasm  for  the  war  which  swept  over  the  country ! 

The  people  of  Brescia  have  been  heroic,  because  they  knew 
so  well  what  an  Austrian  invasion  would  mean.  This  province 
is  but  a  monument  to  the  heroes — martyrs  of  Austrian  despotism. 
Not  one  family  here  but  remembers  in  its  liistory  a  victim  of 
Austrian  rule. 

The  year  1849  is  not  so  far  back  that  the  tragic  repression  of 
the  Austrian  General  Haynau  is  as  yet  forgotten.  And  yet  to  be 
here  in  this  beautiful  town  to-day,  one  would  not  think  that 
death  and  sorrow  were  so  near  to  it. 

Brescia  is  full  of  life,  of  suppressed  excitement,  of  movement, 
of  keen  determination ;  the  pulse  of  life  beats  high,  soldiers  come 
and  go,  military  motor-cars  rush  past,  caf^s  are  crowded,  but  it 
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is  officers  and  soldiers  who  compose  the  crowd,  all  bringing  their 
eager  spirit  to  enliven  and  brighten,  by  the  feeling  of  intense 
activity  and  purposeful  determination,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

Of  all  this  I  thought  as  I  walked  slowly  up  the  steep  hill  that 
was  leading  me  to  the  Gastello.  I  looked  down  on  the  town 
standing  with  its  red  roofs  and  many  spires,  in  the  beautiful 
Lombard  plain,  the  range  of  the  Alps  with  its  distant  snows 
rising  up  to  the  north,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  peace  and  calm 
all  around  me. 

The  Gastello  came  into  view.  Remembering  that  it  had  stood 
there  since  the  year  1158,  it  seemed  to  me  to  sound  a  note  of  com¬ 
fort.  I  thought  I  heard  it  say  :  “Oh,  people  of  Italy,  be  calm,  be 
hopeful,  be  brave.  I  have  seen  so  much  strife,  have  been  attacked 
so  often,  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  yet  I  am  still  here  to-day, 
having  stood  and  withheld  the  storms  through  all  these  centuries, 
because  I  stand  for  an  ideal,  the  ideal  of  love  of  country,  each  man 
master  of  the  soil  on  which  he  was  born,  and  that  ideal  cannot  be 
broken !  So  be  of  good  heart  and  remember  that  the  cause  for 
which  millions  of  men  are  shedding  their  life’s  blood  is  a  just  and  a 
righteous  one — the  cause  of  democracy  against  despotism,  of  the 
mastery  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Latin  race  over  the  ruthless 
cruelty  of  the  German  barbarian.”  And  as  if  to  illustrate  more 
poignantly  this  message  of  hope  and  courage  which  the  grand  old 
pile  was  giving  me,  I  beheld  away  up  on  the  bastion  of  the 
Castello,  a  group  of  men  standing  aimlessly  about,  watching  with 
longing  looks  the  far-awmy  mountains.  Their  grey  uniforms 
stood  out  clearly  against  the  blue  sky.  By  the  peculiar  shape  of 
their  caps  I  saw  they  were  Austrian  prisoners — a  thousand  men 
confined  in  that  narrow  space — Gzechs,  Groats,  Hungarians, 
^Moravians ;  there  they  stood  as  prisoners  in  the  year  1915,  as  their 
people  had  stood  as  masters  in  the  year  1849 !  As  they  wmlked 
aimlessly  up  and  down  the  narrow  space  they  sang  a  monotonous 
time  in  a  minor  key  easily  distinguishable  as  being  a  popular 
Slav  melody.  Below'  them  on  the  drawbridge  a  group  of  Italian 
territorials,  grey-haired  and  gentle,  listened,  looking  soberly  up 
at  them.  Just  two  groups  of  men,  with  the  same  failings,  the 
same  qualities,  the  same  sorrows,  and  the  same  joys  that  are 
common  to  all  humanity,  and  yet  there  wms  a  world  between  them. 
And  so  I  left  them — the  victors  and  the  vanquished  standing  under 
the  same  sunshine  and  the  same  summer  sky  to  which,  as  men, 
they  both  had  a  right,  and  I  wondered  much  that  such  things 
could  be ! 
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The  Trentino  in  Trench  Time. 

August  2Ut,  1915. 

Yesterday  was  the  most  thrilling  day  of  my  life.  I  passed  it 
right  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war  zone,  having  been  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed,  as  the  only  woman  correspondent,  to  join 
the  other  representatives  of  the  Italian  and  foreign  papers  who 
are  up  here  in  the  Trentino.  Being  an  Italian  by  birth,  this 
experience  is  doubly  wonderful  to  me,  as  it  enables  me  to  see 
at  close  quarters  the  splendid  w'ork  w'hich  my  countrymen  have 
done  and  are  doing,  and  also  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first  Italian  woman  to  cross  the  new  boundary  line  between 
Italy  and  Austria. 

It  was  an  unforgettable  moment,  and  as  w^e  advanced  further 
into  what,  till  a  short  three  months  ago,  had  been  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  treading  on  sacred  ground,  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  my  people,  who  had  willingly  given  up  their  lives 
to  restore  to  Italy  that  which  was  hers. 

It  is  only  when  one  finds  oneself  up  in  these  parts  that  one 
realises  the  unnatural  conditions  that  prevailed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  political  frontier,  which  made  of  the  Trentino  Austrian 
property,  the  population  who  lived  beyond  it  were  all  Italians, 
they  spoke  Italian,  they  looked  Italian,  they  had  Italian  names, 
Italian  customs,  Italian  souls,  and  yet  they  had  to  live  and  have 
their  being  under  Teutonic  rule,  governed  by  a  race  which  did  not 
understand  them,  did  not  know  either  their  language  or  their 
hearts,  oppressed  them  and  suspected  them  all  the  time.  More¬ 
over,  everyone  likes  to  have  privacy  in  his  own  house  and  to  be 
able  to  shut  the  door  on  the  outside  world,  but  up  here  Italy 
had  perforce  to  keep  her  gate  open  to  all  comers,  she  was  always 
on  the  alert,  and  had  to  keep  a  night  and  day  watch.  Her  un¬ 
natural  frontier  line  extended  up  a  valley  and  stopped  abruptly 
at  the  foot  of  an  apparently  inaccessible  range  of  high  mountains. 
The  strangers  looked  down  on  her  through  a  perpetually  open 
door,  so  there  was  never  either  security  or  rest  in  the  life  of  our 
country,  and  our  eyes  turned  incessantly  tow'ards  the  open  way 
that  we  could  never  bar.  As  in  the  well-remembered  fairy 
tale  of  our  children’s  days,  we  kept  asking  “Sister  Anne” 
whether  she  saw  any  one  coming,  and  though  foT  many  years 
she  could  answer  us  as  in  the  story  :  “I  only  see  the  grass  that 
is  growing  and  the  snows  that  are  eternal,”  we  never  felt  at  rest 
and  were  continually  on  the  watch.  Thank  Heaven,  now  that  we 
have  scaled  the  insurmountable  heights,  though  the  w'ay  to  go  is 
yet  hard  and  arduous,  we  can  feel  that  it  is  we  who  stand  on  the 
first  line  of  the  mountains  which  are  our  natural  border.  Our 
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back-door  is  shut ;  it  only  has  a  latch  on  as  yet,  but  soon  it  will 
be  firmly  barred  and  locked  and  we  will  come  into  our  own  again  ! 

More  fitting  scenery  for  a  frontier  line  I  have  never  seen— 
irreat,  steady,  immovable  lines  of  towering  peaks  shut  off  the 
view ;  below  stretch  the  valleys  green  and  luxuriant,  with  vines, 
maize,  green  pastures  and  running  brooks  ! 

My  first  thrill  came  when  the  motor  was  stopped  at  the 
entrance  to  a  little  town  (the  first  Austrian  town  beyond  the 
frontier  of  three  months  ago)  by  our  soldiers,  saw  our  flag  flying 
over  the  Towm  Hall,  the  Austrian  arms  gone,  and  the  words 
“Regno  d’ltalia”  following  the  name  of  the  town  on  the  building. 

I  will  spare  you  the  details  of  the  formalities  that  have  to  he 
gone  through  in  time  of  war  in  military-governed  localities. 
Journalists  seem  to  find  a  peculiar  fascination  in  recounting  to 
the  world  their  own  personal  experiences  in  that  line,  and  as  I 
confess  to  having  always  been  very  bored  when  as  one  of  the 
public  I  read  about  them  in  the  papers,  I  wdll  try  to  suppress 
them,  and  get  to  the  big  moment,  the  moment  when  I  first  came 
face  to  face  with  war,  and  heard  the  Captain  who  accompanied 
ns  say  :  “There  on  that  peak  stands  the  Austrian  fort,  a  little 
nearer  is  the  observation  point,  from  which  through  their  field- 
glasses,  the  enemy  is  watching  us.”  And  here,  notwithstanding 
the  good  resolutions  made  a  few  moments  ago,  I  must  talk  about 
myself  and  my  sensations. 

Well,  I  just  felt  very  scared  and  wanted  to  get  behind  some 
sort  of  shelter.  And  then,  as  never  before,  I  realised  the  wonder¬ 
ful  and  awe-inspiring  courage  which  is  to  be  found  in  millions  of 
men  these  days,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  the  most  boundless 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  all  the  soldiers  of  the  nations  who 
are  fighting,  for  those  men  who,  day  after  day,  are  facing  a 
destructive  force  which  may  come  towards  them  at  any  moment 
and  against  wdiich  they  are  practically  powerless.  I  also  under¬ 
stood  how  instinctive  was  the  idea  of  digging  up  the  earth  and 
making  trenches,  as  all  one  can  think  of  is  to  put  some  sort  of 
shield  between  one  and  the  hidden  danger,  the  same  sort  of  in¬ 
stinctive  movement  that  makes  us  put  up  our  hand  before  our  face 
to  shield  it  when  a  hard  object  comes  flying  towards  us  through 
space,  be  it  only  “confetti”  or  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  carnival 
time. 

So,  hearing  that,  given  certain  conditions  (which  fortunately 
did  not  exist  at  the  time),  the  Austrian  fire  could  reach  us,  T 
looked  round  immediately  for  a  shelter,  and  though  I  had  never 
seen  a  trench,  nor  even  pictured  one,  notwithstanding  the  many 
descriptions  I  had  read,  I  knew  without  being  told  that  those 
queer-looking  mounds  of  earth  covered  with  grass  and  little  shrubs 
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which  I  saw  before  me  were  trenches.  I  made  for  them  quickly, 
and  felt  much  more  at  ease  when  I  found  myself  by  one  of  the 
big,  dark-painted  guns  that  were  keeping  guard  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  trench.  Not  very  heroic,  I  know,  but  quite  truthful 
and,  being  only  a  woman,  it  does  not  matter. 

Two  sorts  of  trenches  are  seen,  those  built  with  cement,  and 
those  dug  out  in  the  ground,  earth  filled  up  on  top. 

The  cement  ones  are  like  catacombs,  they  are  more  comfortable 
and  probably  much  better  than  the  others,  but  they  are  in¬ 
finitely  less  picturesque,  also  they  gave  me  the  impression  that 
war  was  becoming  an  institution,  and  that  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  to  build  a  permanent  trench  as  up-to-date  and  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible,  was  to  be  the  ambition  of  many  rising  young 
architects  and  engineers ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  new  line  of  their 
business  in  which  they  were  going  to  specialise. 

The  old-fashioned  trench  gives  the  war  a  less  permanent 
feeling.  It  is  open  at  the  back,  the  walls  are  of  earth,  the  rain 
enters,  the  wind  blows  through,  and  the  sun  shines  on  it,  but 
though  more  primitive  it  is  more  comforting  as  one  feels  that  it  is 
only  a  hurried  makeshift  as  quickly  abandoned  as  built. 

Choosing  between  the  two,  I  would  probably  prefer  to  live  in  the 
cement  one  ;  as  a  spectator  I  get  more  comfort  in  seeing  the  others. 
I  feel  that  they  are  so  uncomfortable  that  they  cannot  have  come 
to  stay. 

As  we  went  along  a  heavy  grey  motor-lorry  passed  us  ;  it  carried 
the  post.  We  caught  it  up  and  saw  it  stop.  Suddenly,  where 
we  had  only  seen  an  encampment  of  white  tents  and  tethered 
horses  grazing  in  the  sunshine,  we  beheld  a  swarm  of  men  rushing 
up  from  all  sides  and  surrounding  it.  Eager  hands  were  held 
out,  the  dialects  of  the  North  and  the  South  mingled,  voicing 
the  same  question:  “Any  letters  for  me?”  For  an  instant 
all  those  men  were  carried  back  to  their  old  life,  the  life  they 
forgot  in  the  many  duties  that  filled  their  days.  They  were  no 
longer  soldiers,  they  became  private  citizens.  Civilisation  caught 
them  in  its  grip  again.  It  seemed  to  me  that  their  faces  changed 
and  got  marked  again  with  the  stamp  of  personal,  egoistical 
engrossment  which  town  life  gives.  They  lost  for  a  moment  the 
typical  soldier  expression  which  I  had  noticed  all  through  the 
various  places  I  had  been ;  curiously  enough,  it  is  care-free ;  the 
Jiealthy  open-air  life,  the  manual  labour,  the  lack  of  personal 
responsibility,  bring  back  to  the  men’s  eyes  the  clear,  insouciant 
look  of  childhood.  It  soon  came  back  when  they  had  read  their 
news  and  were  comforted,  knowing  that  those  dear  ones  at  home 
were  well  and  thought  of  them. 

Our  men  look  so  fit.  Their  grey-green  uniforms  are  most 
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piiujtical,  they  blend  perfectly  with  the  green  background  of  the 
country  and  stand  the  test  of  wear  and  tear  wonderfully  well, 
enabling  the  soldiers  to  look  neat,  even  though  they  have  been  on 
a  long  march. 

As  for  me,  I  have  never  seen  so  many  nice-looking  men,  nor 
so  many  men  assembled  together  as  I  did  on  that  day.  Soldiers, 
soldiers,  nothing  but  soldiers — all  seemed  young,  all  w’ere  wiry- 
looking,  and,  what  is  more,  all  looked  really  and  truly  happy.  They 
seemed  to  have  gone  back  to  boyhood  days.  This  youthful  spirit 
was  very  noticeable  amongst  the  group  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
officers  with  whom  we  lunched.  Such  childish  jokes,  such 
laughter  and  amusement  over  a  little  coloured  statuette  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor  “Cecco  Beppe,”  as  they  call  him,  using  the 
Italian  diminutives  of  his  two  names,  “Francesco-Giuseppe.” 
They  tied  a  string  round  the  neck  of  this  little  statuette  of 
the  Emperor,  wearing  his  uniform  de  gala,  and  hung  him  up 
to  a  wooden  gibbet  made  by  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  all  enjoyed 
the  joke  immensely.  We  stood  him  on  the  middle  of  the  table, 
talked  to  him  about  his  sins,  how  he  ought  to  reform  in  his 
old  age,  told  him  how  very  soon  we  would  be  in  Vienna,  how 
splendid  we  were,  and  how  much  we  enjoyed  fighting  his  soldiers 
who  fought  well,  and  were  worthy  opponents — just  like  school¬ 
boys  !  But,  alas  !  we  are  no  longer  schoolboys,  and  after  a  while 
the  grim  realities  that  surround  us  came  back,  and  w’e  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Emperor  was  a  very  old  man,  that  he  had  had 
a  tragic  life,  and  we  put  his  effigy  aw^ay,  and  though  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  soldier  hosts  is  one  of  cheerful  determination  and 
courage,  we  knew,  and  they  knew,  that  death  could  claim  them 
at  any  moment,  so  we  began  to  talk  more  soberly.  They  asked 
us  about  their  home  towns,  about  the  latest  news  (the  last  paper 
they  had  read  was  several  days  old),  they  spoke  about  England 
and  the  sympathy  and  understanding  that  had  always  existed 
between  the  two  countries. 

And  so  we  sat  and  watched  in  the  far  distance  the  high 
mountains  that  still  barred  the  w  ay ;  we  saw  the  little  grey  speck 
hidden  among  the  trees  on  the  mountain  side  where  the  enemy 
was  sitting  and  watching,  and  I  wondered  at  the  strangeness 
of  it  all,  and  thought  of  the  women  at  home  who  were  waiting  and 
watching  too. 


From  Verona  to  Ala. 

August  2bth,  1915. 

Impressions,  sensations,  unusual  sights  and  scenes,  keep  passing 
so  rapidly  before  me  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  disentangle  and 
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describe  them.  1  continually  feel  that  if  this  atmosphere  in  which 
I  live  is  the  atmosphere  of  war,  then  the  actual  making  of  war 
notwithstanding  the  ideas  of  destruction  always  associated  with 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  alive  occupations  that  can  be  imagined.  As 
I  have  said  before,  if  this  is  war,  then  war  is  life! 

Another  strong  impression  I  get  is  the  lack  of  pre(X!Cupation 
around  me.  I  see  nothing  but  interest,  bustle,  activity.  Hero 
in  Verona,  where  a  few  miles  away  the  guns  are  at  work,  where 
aeroplanes  drop  bombs,  where  wounded  soldiers  are  being  brought, 

I  see  smiling  faces  and  crowded  streets.  In  the  evening  the  town 
is  supposed  to  be  practically  in  darkness,  but  it  is  only  as 
dark  as  an  Italian  town  could  ever  be,  for,  to  use  the  expression 
of  a  fellow-correspondent,  to  make  it  really  dark,  one  ought  first  to 
extinguish  the  sparkle  and  light  of  Italian  eyes.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
climate  or  the  beauty  of  the  setting,  but  I  cannot  as  yet  take  this 
Italian  war  sadly.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  arduous,  joyful 
struggle,  carried  through  with  smiles  and  songs,  and  a  complete 
conviction  of  eventual  success. 

Artistically  it  is  beautiful ;  as  for  example,  to  see  on  the  old 
Roman  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  treasures  of  Verona,  the  Alpini 
sentinels  keeping  watch  for  aeroplanes.  One  of  the  most  banal 
and  dull  duties  of  w^arfare  is  thus  transformed  into  a  work  of 
art  for  the  beholder.  To  do  sentinel  work  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  most  perfect  monuments  left  by  Roman  genius  is  a  sight  that 
could  only  be  seen  in  Italy.  We  have  such  an  unconscious  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  that  though  any  other  soldier  could  do 
this  vede.tte  wmrk,  it  is  an  Alpino  who  has  been  chosen.  The 
Roman  eagle  is  alive  again  in  the  person  of  the  Alpine  soldier. 
He  wears  one  of  its  feathers  as  a  pledge  of  the  heights  he  has 
already  scaled.  I  am  sure  the  old  amphitheatre  knows  that  it  is 
being  guarded,  after  all  these  centuries,  by  one  of  its  own  sons, 
the  men  who  are  following  the  Roman  tradition  and  proving  to 
the  world  that  the  Roman  eagle  never  dies. 

One  of  the  ironies  of  war  happened  a  few  days  ago,  when  an 
enemy  aeroplane  flew  over  the  town.  It  carried  the  Hungarian 
flag,  red,  white  and  green,  like  our  own  tricolour,  the  difference 
being  in  the  disposition  of  the  colours.  It  was  at  first  taken  for 
one  of  our  own  and  received  with  cheers,  which  soon  changed  into 
a  volley  of  shots  when  the  bombs  it  carried  began  to  drop. 
Apparently  it  was  an  unlucky  aeroplane,  for  on  getting  back  to 
the  Austrian  lines  the  same  mistake  about  the  flag  occurred,  and 
there  again  it  was  received  with  a  volley  of  shots.  I  can  only 
hope  that  in  this  case  the  cheers  followed  the  shots.  To  be 
cheered  by  the  enemy  and  fired  at  by  friends  must  be  a  trying 
and  unusual  occurrence ! 
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Many  precautions  have  been  taken  to  protect  the  works  of  art 
of  Verona.  The  most  striking  ones  are  those  adopted  on  the 
statues  of  the  celebrated  Scaliger  tombs.  They  have  been 
huddled  up  in  straw  and  sacking,  with  a  thick  coating  of  plaster 
of  Paris  over  the  whole.  Thus  transformed,  these  gems  of 
Grothic  art  must  fill  the  heart  of  Marinetti,  the  apostle  of  Futurism , 
with  joy,  as  they  look  like  nothing  on  earth. 

Except  for  these  few  unusual  details,  the  aspect  of  the  town 
is  quite  normal,  if  one  excepts  the  fact  that  of  the  population  in 
the  streets,  four-fifths  is  made  up  of  soldiers. 

So  much  for  Verona  in  war  time. 

Ala. 

Ala  looks  so  Italian  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  has  ever 
been  anything  else.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  streets  have 
already  been  altered;  one  is  called  “27  Maggio,”  the  date  when 
our  soldiers  occupied  it.  Another  sign  of  the  new  regime  is  the 
bright-looking  signboards  over  the  tobacconists’  shops,  painted 
red,  white  and  green,  our  national  colours.  On  this  patriotic 
background  is  written  '"Sale  e  Tabacchi.”  Curiously  enough,  in 
Italy,  salt  being  a  Government  monopoly,  like  tobacco,  it  is  sold 
in  the  same  shops. 

Soldiers  everywhere,  fully  armed,  a  great  request  for  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  of  safe  conducts,  movement  and  activity  all  around,  a  strong 
wind  blowing  down  the  narrow  gorge  in  which  the  town  stands. 
Such  is  my  first  impression  of  Ala  on  this  August  morning. 
Seeing  a  conquered  town  for  the  first  time  is  much  less  thrilling 
than  I  imagined  it  would  be.  In  this  case,  it  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  utter  Italianity  of  this  town.  I  can’t  insist  too  often  or  too 
strongly  on  this  point,  as  it  explains  the  reason  for  this  war  in  a 
few  words.  All  the  names  of  the  shops,  for  instance,  are  written 
in  Italian.  Apparently  they  have  always  been  so,  as  most  of 
them  look  old  and  weather-beaten,  as  if  they  had  always  stood 
there.  Italian  is  spoken  by  everyone,  Italian  food  is  eaten, 
Italian  customs  prevail.  The  only  Austrian  looking  things  I 
observed  were  the  way  the  girls  arranged  their  hair,  wearing  it  in 
the  German  fashion,  parted  in  the  middle,  with  little  round 
bunches  of  plaits  over  each  ear,  and  a  black  velvet  band  across  the 
forehead.  Also  I  saw  a  priest,  probably  an  Austrian,  at  least  most 
Austrian  looking,  wearing  a  bowler  hat,  and  striking  a  very  dis¬ 
cordant  note  in  the  otherwise  Italian  picture. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  has  been  a  serious  difficulty  for  us. 
Most  of  the  priests  have  had  to  be  sent  away.  It  has  been  their 
policy  for  years  to  create  ill  feeling  for  Italy  amongst  the  popula- 
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tion,  the  population  that  was  Italian  in  all  but  name.  How  far  they 
have  succeeded  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  most  of  the  men  of  the 
district  have  had  to  leave,  either  because  of  their  military  duties,  or 
because  they  were  removed  by  the  Austrian  authorities  as  soon  as 
war  broke  out.  There  remain  only  old  men,  women  and  children. 
These  cannot  give  one  aright  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  lacking 
as  they  do  the  vital  force  of  opinions  that  go  to  make  strong  political 
feelings.  At  any  rate,  the  population  that  remains  at  Ala  is  not 
hostile,  even  though  as  yet  it  may  not  be  overwhelmingly  cordial. 
The  smiles  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  the  Italian  soldiers  will  soon 
have  their  effect.  Already  it  appears  that  the  girls  are  seen  to 
smile  back  sometimes,  when  a  handsome  soldier  boy  passes  their 
w^ay.  Our  doctors  and  our  priests  will  do  the  rest.  The 
similarity  of  language  and  of  customs  is  too  great  not  to  be  felt 
after  a  short  time.  That  all  these  poor  souls  are  at  present 
perplexed  and  worried  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Austrian 
forts  are  very  close  yet,  and  talk  very  forcibly  at  times.  We  saw 
them  and  heard  them. 

We  were  taken  to  see  the  wonderful  feats  of  our  genio, 
building  solid  stone  trenches  in  the  most  fantastically  ungetat- 
able  places  on  the  steep  mountain  side.  Eeal  marvels  of 
engineering  skill. 

As  the  party  was  numerous,  the  motors  had  to  be  left  and 
bidden  behind  the  bend  of  the  road.  As  it  was,  the  General  who 
courteously  showed  me  everything  he  could,  told  me  he  was 
rather  nervous  about  taking  me  up  on  the  mountain,  which  was 
only  a  mile  distant  from  the  Austrian  batteries,  and  in  full  view  of 
them.  Luckily  it  was  midday,  probably  their  lunch  time,  and  so 
they  left  us  alone. 

What  a  climb  it  was  up  that  steep  mountain  side !  It  felt 
lonely,  too,  perched  up  between  earth  and  sky.  I  thought  of  the 
■millions  of  men,  each  of  whom  was  doing  his  little  bit,  fighting 
with  his  brain  the  eternal  forces  that  nature  had  accumulated  all 
through  the  centuries,  his  only  strength  being  the  intangible  ideal 
which  was  in  him,  and  for  which  he  was  working. 

I  also  saw  the  field  hospital.  I  wondered  if  there  I  would  find 
another  atmosphere.  But  no !  The  same  smile,  the  same  eager¬ 
ness  were  there.  I  saw  a  big  ward  full  of  Alpini  lying,  happy, 
patient,  eager  to  be  up  and  doing  again.  Splendidly  strong  in 
their  weakness.  They  had  all  been  wounded  in  the  same  action, 
when  their  captain,  lieutenant,  and  first  sergeant  had  fallen,  and 
they  had  been  led  by  a  young  boy. 

“We  cut  all  the  wire  entanglements  right  through,”  one  of 
them  told  me.  “But  my  finger  got  cut  ofi'  too,”  said  another. 
“  and  I’ve  got  to  get  even  with  the  fellow  w’ho  did  it.” 
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These  two  phrases  are  enough  to  show  the  spirit  that  reigned 
in  that  ward.  The  hospital  is  splendidly  equipped,  very  clean, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements.  A  cleverly  built  sterilising 
apparatus  enables  the  doctor  to  have  always  at  hand,  even  in  open 
country,  antiseptic  material  for  the  first  dressing  of  wounds,  the 
most  important  of  all.  I  was  told  by  the  head  surgeon  of  one  of 
the  Red  Cross  hospitals  here  in  Verona,  that  all  the  wounded 
coming  straight  from  the  front  (he  had  250  men)  had  been  so 
well  treated  by  the  military  doctors  that  there  was  not  a  case  of 
infection  or  inflammation  amongst  them. 

Another  impression  of  my  day  at  Ala  is  the  following.  Dominat¬ 
ing  the  main  thoroughfare,  on  a  hill  some  little  distance  away, 
stands  an  ugly  square  house,  built  by  a  citizen  of  the  town 
who  made  his  fortune  in  South  America.  It  is  called  the  “Villa 
Brasile,”  an  ugly  name  for  an  ugly  building.  The  Austrian  head¬ 
quarters  v/ere  there,  and  they  held  it  when  the  first  Italian  con¬ 
tingent  came  up  the  narrow  streets.  The  Austrians  had 
entrenched  themselves  behind  the  thick  high  walls  wdiich  separate 
all  the  fields,  vineyards  and  gardens  from  the  main  road  in  all 
regions  around  Ala.  It  appears  that  this  expensive  system  of 
dividing  properties  prevails  all  through  the  country  that  leads 
up  to  Rovereto.  As  it  starts  abruptly  the  moment  the  old 
frontier  line  is  passed,  and  what  used  to  be  Austrian  territory 
begins,  it  is  obvious  that  the  building  of  these  solid  and  expensive 
walls  was  part  of  a  calculated  Austrian  plan.  They  afford  in¬ 
numerable  opportunities  for  shelter  on  the  one  side,  and  for 
perpetual  treacherous  attack  on  the  other ;  quite  an  ideal  and 
apparently  innocent  arrangement. 

To  go  back  to  the  Villa  Brasile,  the  Austrian  staff  used  both 
the  villa  and  the  walls  as  protection.  Up  the  little  narrow  street 
came  our  men,  facing  the  fire,  and  though  the  shutters  of  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  them  were  closed,  it  appears  that  shots 
were  also  being  fired  down  upon  them.  The  vulgar  ugliness  of 
the  pink  facade  of  the  little  villa  got  on  their  nerves ;  it  offended 
their  artistic  sense  to  have  such  a  vulgar  opponent.  The  word 
was  passed,  our  artillery  decided  to  try  a  tour  de  force,  and  show 
the  enemy  what  Italian  skill  could  do.  They  promised  them¬ 
selves  to  dislodge  the  Austrians  from  the  Villa  Brasile  without 
firing  a  shot  that  w’ould  injure  its  outside  architecture.  And  they 
did  it !  Every  single  shot  they  fired  got  in  through  one  of  the 
many  windows.  As  regularly  as  clockwork  each  window  was 
aimed  at  in  turn.  The  shells  passed  through  them,  reducing  the 
interior  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  putting  the  Austrians  to  flight. 
.\nd  there  the  house  stands  to-day,  outwardly  untouched,  a  living 
proof  of  the  sense  of  humour  of  our  soldiers. 
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I  am  not  capable  of  describing  military  operations  and  positions. 
All  I  see  is  the  individual  side — the  human  element.  I  love  to 
remember  my  talk  with  an  old  Colonel,  who  has  3,000  men  under 
his  command,  and  who  told  me  about  the  way  he  understood  his 
responsibilities.  He  started  by  saying,  rather  apologetically,  that 
he  was  glad  his  family  was  not  near  him,  as  it  left  his  mind  quite 
free  to  think  only  of  one  thing — his  men.  That  actual  moment 
was  all  that  counted,  it  was  such  a  big  moment  that  all  the  small 
petty  trivialities  of  ordinary  life  had  no  place  in  it.  T  asked  him 
what  his  regiment  was.  “I  belong  to  the  infantry,”  he  said,  “hut 
though  I  know  nothing  of  artillery  in  its  detail,  when  I’m  com¬ 
manding  an  attack  I  am  like  an  artist  painting  a  big  picture. 
On  his  palette  he  has  all  his  colours,  he  disposes  them,  he  blends 
them,  he  changes  them,  and  he  knows  when  to  put  in  the  darker 
shades  that  will  concentrate  and  throw  in  relief  the  effect  he  is 
seeking.  And  so  it  is  with  me ;  I  know  my  infantry  material 
thoroughly,  but  unconsciously  I  know  when  to  use  the  black  and 
powerful  note  of  my  artillery  to  bring  about  the  result  T  want  to 
achieve.” 

l^nusually  picturesque  talk  for  a  soldier,  hut  then  he  is  an 
Italian,  and  consequently  an  artist.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  conversation  was  taking  place  as  we  walked  along  the  sunny 
road,  covered  by  the  fire  of  Austrian  guns,  the  shells  of  which 
could  have  reached  us  if  the  enemy  had  chosen  to  fire,  and  yet  we 
neither  of  us  thought  of  it ! 

I  get  impressions  like  these  the  whole  time ;  hits  of  intimate 
thoughts  w'hich  these  brave  men  unconsciously  tell  me,  because 
I  am  a  woman  and  of  their  own  country.  It  is  all  so  simple,  so 
sincere,  so  free  from  any  premeditated  effect  that  I  think  I  can  in 
truth  believe  that  I  am  shown  the  real  heart  of  our  soldiers. 
a  human  document  it  is  infinitely  precious.  It  is  also  a  very 
sacred  trust,  and  I  treasure  it  deeply. 


Magdeleine  verMfttr. 
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The  magnificent  response  of  the  Colonies  to  England’s  need  carries 
with  it  more  than  the  heartening  sense  of  cordial  co-operation  and 
world-wide  sympathy.  In  the  first  place  this  response  is  a  living 
proof  of  German  miscalculations,  a  thought  very  consoling  in  itself, 
and  giving  rise  to  hopes  and  expectations  that  if  German  strategists 
and  diplomatists  have  made  a  grand  mistake  in  one  very  important 
matter,  they  will  make  another  elsewhere,  possibly  when  even 
greater  issues  are  involved.  Nothing,  we  believe,  has  brought 
greater  chagrin  and  disappointment  into  tlie  camp  of  the  enemy 
than  their  defeat  in  South-West  Africa,  their  first  colonial  venture, 
where  for  thirty  or  forty  years  they  had  been  carrying  on  their 
insidious  intrigues,  and  had  been  laying  the  foundations  (as  they 
thought)  of  a  great  South  African  Empire,  absorbing  the  British 
Colonies,  swallowing  up  Portuguese  Africa,  annexing  the  Belgian 
Congo,  and  as  much  of  the  French  African  territories  as  they 
thought  it  worth  while  to  take.  Certainly  there  was  a  small  “Boer 
Reservation  ’’  which  appeared  on  German  maps  (if  we  are  to 
believe  General  Botha’s  discovery),  destined,  in  the  fervid  imagina¬ 
tion  of  some  German  cartographer  or  State-paid  professor  making 
new  political  geography  to  order,  to  be  the  Boer  reward  after  the 
victorious  march  upon  Paris.  Unfortunately,  as  events  have 
turned  out,  the  Boers  had  their  own  “reservations  ’’  in  this  world- 
plan,  and,  in  company  with  the  British,  have  drawn  another 
l)olitical  map  in  South  Africa.  At  a  public  meeting  in  Capetown 
held  on  July  24th,  General  Smuts  put  the  whole  case  thus  : — 

“  The  people  of  South  Africa  must  now  ask  themselves  :  ‘  Are  we  going  to 
stick  to  this  country  which  we  have  so  brilliantly  conquered?  ’  It  seemed 
as  clear  as  noonday  that  if  South-West  Africa  did  not  belong  to  the  Union 
iu  the  future,  the  day  would  come  when  the  Union  would  belong  to  German 
South-West  Africa.  If  they  wanted  a  peaceful  development  in  South  Africa 
let  them  stick  to  what  they  had  and  make  others  understand  all  over  the 
world  they  were  determined  to  hold  what  they  had.” 

At  the  same  meeting  General  Botha  produced  undoubted  proofs 
of  German  designs  towards  the  Union,  and  in  allusion  to  the  loss 
of  life  caused  by  German  intrigues  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
casualty  lists  showed  an  almost  identical  number  of  English  and 
Dutch  names.  There  was  no  third  opinion  at  that  notable  meeting 
at  Capetown,  and  General  Smuts  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the 
two  races  alike. 

A  word  on  German  missionary  enterprise  in  South  Africa,  as 
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the  subject  is  an  important  one  from  every  point  of  view,  especially 
as  at  that  notable  meeting  at  Capetown  General  Botha  gave 
definite  instances  of  cases  where  natives  of  Damaraland  had  been 
shot  or  hanged  in  cold  blood,  contending  at  the  same  time  that  this 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  could  never  give  up  the  country. 
Tn  former  days  the  Moravian  missionaries,  so  far  as  thev  mav 
be  called  German,  did  good  work  in  Soutli  Africa,  but  tliese  men 
belonged  to  a  past  generation,  and  were  altogether  dilferent  from 
the  later  sort  of  German  political  missionary,  such  as  tliose  found 
in  the  Bhenish  mission  in  Damaraland.  Like  the  State-paid 
German  professors  they  have  become  more  and  more  the  venal 
mouth[)ieces  of  a  despotic  Government  at  Berlin.  The  view  of 
British  missionary  enterprise  sedulously  taught  and  ineached 
everywhere  in  the  Fatherland  was  that  it  was  only  another 
prominent  phase  of  British  world-wide  hypocrisy.  Their  pro¬ 
fessors  have  probably  taught  the  Germans  that  Christianity  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  our  mission  stations.  That  cathedral 
at  Zanzibar  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  old  slave  market  was  there¬ 
fore  only  a  monument  of  successful  British  chicanery !  They 
would  point  to  such  chiefs  as  Khama,  “the  wise  and  good,”  as  only 
a  paid  servitor;  to  such  missions  as  “Livingstonia,”  as  advanced 
posts  of  the  British  shopkeeper;  to  David  Tnvingstone  himself  a 
successful  explorer  certainly,  but  as  a  writer  who  made  capital  for 
himself  out  of  “the  open  sore  of  Africa.”  Herein  the  Teuton  has 
judged  the  Briton  by  his  own  mean  and  cynical  standards,  and 
herein  also  he  has  proved  how  little  he  has  probed  the  inner 
feelings,  the  idealism  of  the  British  race.  Sir  Harry  Johnston  is 
right,  and  there  can  be  “no  place  in  the  African  sun”  for  an 
official  Germany  governed  by  a  Hohenzollern.  Who  can  doubt 
that  the  colonists  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  German  Bureaucracy  in  South  Africa? 

Gone  for  ever  from  South  Africa,  and  indeed  from  the  Continent 
of  Africa  itself,  we  may  hope  and  expect,  is  that  brood  of  German 
official  intriguers  who,  since  the  days  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  have 
planned  and  plotted  for  that  “Day.”  Gone  is  that  dream  of  an 
African  Empire  stretching  from  the  Congo  to  the  Zambesi  mouth, 
and  embracing  all  the  wealth  that  the  Tropics  can  give.  Gone 
is  that  iron  and  bloody  rule  resting  for  its  sole  justification  upon 
wrong  and  robbery,  cruelty  and  ruthlessness.  Gone  the  caravans 
and  ox-waggons  of  that  unscrupulous  German  trader  who  began 
his  “peaceful  penetration”  of  the  Dark  Continent  with  blinding 
doses  of  Hamburg  gin  and  poisonous  rum.  Poisons  and  not 
Principles  !  These  are  the  watchwords  of  a  policy  that,  alas !  has 
been  endorsed  not  only  by  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation,  but  by 
the  mass  of  the  Germans  themselves,  and  persevered  in  for  many 
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years.  Bullets  and  not  Bibles !  The  following  are  some  of  the 
spolia  opima  of  General  Botha  when  he  rounded  up  the  remnants 
of  the  German  troops  : — “TFe  captures  at  Tsumeb  included  5,000 
cases  of  rum  and  new  equipment  for  10,000  men.  The  Germans 
had  destroyed  several  millions  of  cartridges.”  All  this  warlike 
apparatus  was  stored  in  times  of  peace  before  that  challenge  was 
issued  from  Berlin  and  the  dogs  of  war  were  loosed.  A  foul  blow  ! 
A  felon’s  blow  !  Our  Colonists  know  fully  now  what  many  of  the 
shrewdest  suspected  years  ago,  that  Germany’s  “peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  ”  in  South  Africa  meant  ruin  and  death  for  all  wdio  opposed 
her,  extermination  of  those  wretched  natives  who  could  not  be 
used  as  slaves,  worked  out  in  the  spirit  of  that  Prussian  black¬ 
guard,  Von  Schlickman,  who  already  had  given  a  foretaste  of 
Prussian  ruthlessness  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Transvaal,  and  that 
it  meant  finally  a  Colonial  Empire  not  governed  by  the  laws  of 
freedom  and  of  justice,  but  by  a  Bureaucracy  that  knew  no  law's 
but  its  own  wish,  no  religion  but  that  of  drunken  Berserkers. 

For  their  failure  in  Africa  as  rulers  of  men  and  masters  of 
natives  the  Germans  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  In 
the  appliances  of  mechanical  arts  and  in  certain  broad  features 
of  technical  administration,  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have 
achieved  a  certain  measure  of  success.  But  the  proper  soul  and 
spirit  of  Christian  administration  as  conceived  by  ourselves  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  conception  of  personal  and  individual  liberty) 
has  been  utterly  w'anting.  The  old  Roman  motto,  “Parcere  sub- 
jectis  et  debellare  superbos,”  allowed  and  made  room  for  a  certain 
amount  of  “  misericordia  ”  in  the  administration  of  a  w'orld-wide 
empire,  but  the  German  military  official,  as  we  can  see,  knows  no 
pity  and  indeed  is  fully  instructed  to  feel  none.  Witness  the 
gaping  wounds  of  Belgium  crying  aloud  to  heaven. 

Upon  the  puzzling  question  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  German 
conceit  and  colossal  egotism  the  writer  has  one  remark  and  one 
only  to  offer.  Colonists  as  well  as  ourselves  at  home  regarded 
German  Junkers  and  German  military  parades  as  remnants  of 
some  Teutonic  age  of  show,  possibly  not  altogether  unconnected 
with  chivalry  and  romance.  These  things  seemed  to  please  their 
Court  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  people  at  large,  and  w'e  all  paid 
a  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  systematic  order  and  skill  displayed 
—not  without  sundry  notes  of  self-depreciation  when  we  remarked 
on  the  looseness  of  our  own  methods.  But  we  did  not  know,  or 
were  slow  to  realise,  their  poisons  and  their  chemists’  laboratories 
having  a  climax  in  the  “Gunpowder  Plot”  against  the  world. 
Now'  we  know  the  worst.  ^ 

This  self-depreciation  had  still  more  evil  effects,  both  on  our¬ 
selves  and  incidentally  on  the  Germans,  w'hen  it  touched  the  larger 
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and  more  subtle  sphere  of  spiritual  forces.  It  was  not  always  so 
for  when  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  paid  that  memorable  visit  to 
Gfermany  after  his  sojourn  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  met  (1799) 
Professor  Heine  at  Gottingen,  “a  little  hopping  over-civil  sort  of 
thing”  {Letters  of  S.  T.  C.,  edited  by  E.  H.  Coleridge.  Vol.  II., 
p.  80),  he  found  the  professors  exceedingly  kind  to  all  the  English¬ 
men,  “but  to  me  they  pay  the  most  flattering  attention,  especiallv 
Blumenbach  and  Eichhorn  ”  (p.  298).  At  a  public  concert  when 
Coleridge  entered  the  room  the  German  band  played  “Britannia 
rule  the  waves.”  He  says  :  “I  never  saw  such  enthusiasm  or 
heard  such  tumultuous  cheering  as  \vhen  the  Governor  gave  as  a 
toast  the  Great  Nation.  By  this  name  they  always  designate 
England.”  Times  are  indeed  changed,  but  if  we  in  a  chronic 
mood  of  national  self-depreciation  have  continued  to  flatter  the 
Germans  —not  distinguishing  one  section  from  another-,  and  lump¬ 
ing  Prussians  with  milder  elements — what  can  we  expect?  Our 
men  of  science  and  of  real  learning  should  have  been  always  more 
chary  of  their  praises  of  Germany  and  all  her  works.  If  the 
British  lion  lavishes  praises  and  adulation  upon  German  jackals 
he  will  be  paid  out  in  the  particularly  mean  and  underhand  way 
that  the  jackal  loves.  The  jackal  has  crept  along  of  nights  and 
has  sneaked  and  grovelled  and  invariably  he  has  been  a  thief.  He 
is  a  good  imitator,  and  feigns  to  be  asleep  when  he  is  especially 
interested  in  stalking  his  prey.  The  South  African  Colonist  knows 
the  jackal  well  and  appreciates  now  why  he  has  been  trying  to 
pick  up  bones  and  offal  in  South  Africa.  Still  no  one  desires  to  go 
to  a  jackal’s  home  as  the  home  of  clean  living  and  honest  dealing. 
A  good  fable,  indeed,  might  be  written  on  “The  British  Lion  and 
the  German  Jackal,”  deserving  of  a  place  in  Dr.  Bleek’s 
Hottentot  Fables,  illustrating  a  world-wdde  historical  truth. 

German  philosophy  forsooth  !  The  South  African  Colonist  does 
well  to  ignore  or  praetermit  such  studies  if  one  of  the  crude  results 
is  “The  Blonde  Beast.”  Is  this  Beast  in  all  his  physical  perfec¬ 
tion  better  than  the  savage  Zulu?  As  a  fact  he  is  not  such  a 
magnificent  animal  if  “  animalism  ”  is  everything  in  this  world. 
The  poor  Zulu  “boy”  who  wheels  a  perambulator  in  the  streets 
of  Durban,  guarding  faithfully  his  charge  of  European  children, 
is  a  thousand  times  the  superior  of  that  trained  ruthless  brute  who, 
inflamed  with  lust  and  drink,  bayonets  defenceless  women  and 
children  in  a  broken  city.  The  Zulu  is  a  chivalrous  gentleman  by 
the  side  of  a  Prussian  Hussar  doing  his  goose-step  in  a  land  of 
captives.  The  South  African  Colonist  knows  savagery  first-hand, 
but  it  is  nothing  compared  with  the  “reinforced  concrete”  of 
civilised  barbarism,  as  shown  forth  by  German  poisoners.  What 
South  African  Colonists  feel  is  shared  also  by  Colonists  elsewhere. 
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Australians  and  New  Zealanders  know  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Maoris  as  their  neighbours,  and  the  Pacific  Islanders  know  the 
dwellers  of  “Oceania,”  but  wherever  this  native  is  and  has  been, 
the  British  Colonist  would  infinitely  prefer  their  actual  and  un¬ 
adorned  company  to  the  smallest  savour  of  the  presence  of  the 
“Blonde  Beast.”  Nature  herself  in  the  furthest  wilds  has  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  (be  it  puff  adder  snake  or  scorpion)  that  compares 
with  the  human  ogre  improved  upon  by  modern  poison  puffs  and 
fire  ejectors.  Let  the  Germans  take  warning,  and  especially  those 
German  traders  who  first  saw  in  this  war  a  chance  of  colossal 
theft  and  brigandage,  and  then,  whatever  happened,  a  period  of 
"Trade  as  usual.”  The  Bremen  and  Hamburg  merchant  has  lost 
more  than  he  knows  in  this  mad  venture.  Like  the  South  African 
Colonist,  so  the  Australians,  Canadians  and  New  Zealanders  have 
learned  some  lessons  at  Ypres  and  the  Dardanelles.  If,  in  these 
times  of  duress  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  feebly  prattled 
(surely  in  an  unguarded  moment)  about  Germany  under  the 
Hohenzollerns  as  his  “spiritual  home,”  the  Colonist  trained  in  the 
school  of  modern  experience  and  versed  in  the  ways  of  his  Teutonic 
conspirators  must  be  excused  if  he  merely  shrugs  his  shoulders 
and  expresses  his  opinion  in  emphatic  language  that  such  a  self- 
deluded  keeper  of  the  King’s  conscience  had  better  take  a  long 
holiday  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  Hebrides,  and,  if  chance 
should  bring  him  before  the  public,  he  should  don  a  white  sheet. 
Justice,  indeed  !  These  are  not  the  days  when  the  personification 
of  Imperial  Justice  should  shudder  and  shiver  at  the  brink  of 
action  and  mumble  some  old  party  catchword  like  “Wait  and 
See  ”  !  Standing  at  a  distance  and  getting  a  better  perspective  of 
world  politics  than  those  in  the  Mother  Country,  the  practical 
Colonist  sees  clearly  enough  that  there  is  a  large  residuum  of 
cranks,  faddists,  and  detached  philosophers  who  are  always 
permitted  to  air  their  particular  nostrum,  many  of  them  conceited 
to  a  fault  and  delighting  in  “poses,”  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
pro-Germans,  men  who  cover  up  their  own  delusions  with  phrases. 
This  is  no  time  for  intellectual  poses  or  word  antics.  A  millionaire 
from  the  Antipodes  does  not  throw  up  his  lucrative  business  to 
fight  and  court  death  under  its  most  horrible  phases  at  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  merely  to  maintain  some  charitable  thesis  put  forward 
by  a  scribbler  working  at  his  leisure.  He  has  enlisted  to  defend 
the  right  and  to  uphold  the  most  sacred  causes  the  world  can 
offer.  At  the  Dardanelles  with  Constantinople  in  view  and  held 
by  the  German  octopus,  he  seems  to  be  fighting  something  infi¬ 
nitely  worse  than  the  forces  of  Islam  :  something,  indeed,  which 
has  entered  in  and  defiled  Islam.  Could  any  Paladin  or  Peer  of 
Charlemagne’s  Court  ever  have  thought  of  a  modern  Germanism 
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which  had  not  only  defiled  the  temples  and  shrines  of  Christianity 
but  had  even  defiled  the  Courts  of  Mohammedanism.  What  a 
degradation  for  the  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Swabia  the 
Guelfs  of  Bavaria,  and  for  the  successors  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Mentz  (Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  Vol.  IV.),  who 
followed  Walter  the  Penniless  or  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  reflect  that 
Germans  are  not  merely  the  allie  of  Turks  (for  Turks  know  the 
words  chivalry,  gentleman,  and  so  on),  but  their  corrupters.  Far 
lower  than  any  Mohammedan  !  must  be  the  verdict  passed  by  the 
impartial  historian  on  the  German  subjects  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasts.  The  streets  of  Constantinople  must  indeed  be  cleansed 
of  human  pariahs.  For  German  villainy  and  depravity  does  not 
surely  represent  a  sudden  paroxysm  or  an  uncontrollable  emotion ; 
it  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  planned  by  thousands  of 
active  brains  subordinated  to  one  thought,  that  of  waiting  revenge. 
“  Till  the  Day  ”  was  a  national  thought  and  national  aspiration, 
and  so  these  Continental  “Thugs  ”  waited  and  fawned  and  plotted, 
crept,  whispered,  and  lied. 

The  most  profound,  and  probably  in  its  results  the  most  fatal, 
miscalculation  that  the  Germans  have  made  for  themselves  lies, 
surely,  in  their  hasty  judgment  on  the  temper  of  British  Colonists 
all  over  the  world.  Their  professors,  skilful  as  they  undoubtedly 
are  in  chemical  laboratories,  must  be  the  veriest  tiros  in  the  more 
subtle  study  of  the  intricate  combinations  and  explosive  character 
of  human  traditions,  feelings  and  emotions.  The  British  Colonist 
is  the  British  subject  “writ  large  ”  (if  we  may  use  this  expression) 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  if  there  is  one  single  undying  quality 
and  characteristic  forming  the  bedrock  of  his  citizenship,  it  is 
his  love  of  liberty.  To  handle  this  Palladium  roughly  is  to  court 
explosions.  We  would  refer  the  German  professors  to  such  a 
classic  in  the  history  of  our  first  Colonial  Empire,  as  Burke’s 
Speeches  on  “American  Taxation,”  “Present  Discontents,”  and 
“  Conciliation  with  America  ”  (1775).  The  venue  is  changed  but 
the  eternal  truth  is  best  expressed  in  language  that  cannot  be 
bettered.  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  amongst  the  American 
settlers  Edmund  Burke  has  said  :  — 


"From  six  capital  causes,  of  Descent,  of  Form  of  Government,  of  Religion 
in  the  Northern  Provinces,  of  Manners  in  the  Southern,  of  Education,  of 
the  remoteness  of  situation  from  the  first  mover  of  Government — from  all 
these  causes  a  fierce  spirit  of  Liberty  has  grown  up.  It  has  grown  with  the 
growth  of  the  people  in  your  Colonies  and  increased  with  the  increase  of 
their  wealth  :  a  spirit,  that  unhappily  meeting  with  an  exercise  of  Power 
in  England,  which,  however  lawful,  is  not  reconcilable  to  any  ideas  of 
Tdberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has  kindled  this  flame  that  is  ready  to 
consume  us.” 
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To-day  this  spirit  is  face  to  face  with  a  display  of  the  most 
unbridled  tyranny  and  cruelty  ever  known  in  the  world,  and 
if  formerly  our  Colonists  strove  against  a  domineering  Power  in 
the  Mother  Country  (much  to  their  heart’s  discontent  in  many 
cases),  how  much  more  will  they  now  rise  against  the  very  thought 
or  mention  of  a  Prussian  Bureaucracy  and  a  threatening  German 
domination  that  turns  civilisation  into  barbarism,  religion  into 
mockery,  and  the  hard-won  paradises  of  men  into  veritable  hells? 

The  German  professors  had  better  learn  their  lessons  from 
history  again.  Perhaps  they  believed  in  such  a  time-worn 
aphorism  as  that  of  Turgot  that  colonies  ripened  like  fruit,  and, 
when  the  time  came,  fell  to  the  ground  like  autumn  apples,  to  be 
garnered,  forsooth,  by  German  gypsies.  Or  some  of  them  may 
have  listened  to  the  exploded  wisdom  of  the  late  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  a  discredited  prophet  not  only  at  Oxford  but  also  (and 
more  especially)  in  Canada,  the  land  of  his  adoption.  From 
Mommsen  downwards  we  have  been  far  too  much  inclined  to 
listen  to  German  writers  and  German  historians,  but  on  this  point 
anyhow,  the  analysis  of  human  feelings  and  emotions  other  than 
German,  and  the  probable  tendency  of  national  and  world- wide 
politics  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  British  Empire,  they  argue 
like  bigots  and  short-sighted  pedants.  For,  surely,  the  Germans 
must  remember  that  in  Canada,  Australasia,  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand  they  are  at  present  dealing  with  embryonic  and  potential 
powers.  If  the  present  generation  of  Germans  do  not  execute 
their  “goose  steps  ”  and  perform  their  military  parades  at  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Capetown,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  great  centres  cf 
British  Colonial  life  now,  what  will  happen,  and  where  will  any 
German  “ Handelsgesellschaft  ”  be,  say^  in  fifty  years,  when,  even 
if  we  take  Burke’s  calculations  on  a  modest  scale,  the  Colonial 
communities  have  grown  into  powerful  States?  The  doom  of  a 
definite  German  taboo  and  German  ostracism,  and,  indeed,  of 
financial  and  business  exclusion,  is  foreshadowed  even  now.  Cen¬ 
turies  will  not  wipe  out  the  stain  of  blatant  German  militarism 
and  barbarism.  Do  their  traders  on  deserted  “Kialtos”  realise 
this?  or  their  steel  and  iron  manufacturers  trusting  to  their  shells 
and  munitions  of  war? 

There  is  a  concrete  point  in  all  this.  Quite  recently  the 
Australian  Government  have  been  seriously  considering  the 
German  monopoly  in  Australian  metals,  and  proposals  have 
been  made  that  the  sudden  closing  of  the  German  channels 
of  trade  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  British  and 
Australian  Governments  in  co-operation  with  the  mine  owners  in 
Australia  and  the  metal  traders  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
prime  object  will  be  to  divert  Australian  exports  from  Germany 
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to  this  country  not  only  during  the  period  of  the  war,  but  after¬ 
wards.  Mount  Morgan  contracts,  we  believe,  have  been  sum¬ 
marily  terminated.  If  Germans  use  British  metals  against  the 
British  Empire  they  must  expect  the  consequences,  and  the 
metallurgical  financiers  who  direct  operations  at  Frankfurt  must 
pay  the  penalty.  If  the  Germans  also  are  for  ever  cut  off  from 
the  copper  of  the  Congo  and  Katanga  and  elsewhere  in  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Africa,  the  same  answer  must  be  given  to  them  there  also. 
You  cannot  trade  with  a  customer  and  hope  to  retain  his  custom 
when  you  are  caught  in  acts  of  violence  and  assassination  against 
his  person. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Germans  have  made  quite 
as  many,  if  not  more,  serious  trade  miscalculations  in  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  German  octopus  is  bad  enough  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
its  poisonous  folds  and  asphyxiating  breath  have  been  experienced 
acutely  by  Eussians. 

The  following  is  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  P.  N.  Furber,  a  well- 
known  commercial  man  in  London,  who  had  been  a  visitor  at 
Petrograd  and  elsewhere.  Formerly  he  had  been  struck  with  the 
extent  of  German  control  over  all  Russian  industry  and  trade,  Icr 
in  large  measure  Russia  was  looked  upon  by  Germans  as  almost 
a  German  colony,  to  be  exploited  and  used  by  them.  But  the 
Russian  Government  had  at  last  acted  with  vigour. 

“Every  German  man,  whether  naturalised  or  not,  had  been  interned; 
every  German  w'oman  and  child  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  all  property 
belonging  to  German  companies  or  individuals  confiscated  for  ever.  .  .  . 
There  w’as  an  enormous  trade  to  be  developed  with  Russia  if  English  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  proceeded  on  the  right  lines.” 

The  drastic  nature  of  the  Russian  policy  commends  itself  to  us, 
and  might  well  be  imitated.  It  smacks  of  the  good  old  Eliza¬ 
bethan  days  when  the  treachery  and  base  dealings  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns  w^ere  fully  exposed.  “Once  a  Teuton  always  a  Teuton.” 
The  task  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  simply 
to  displace  a  dynasty,  like  that  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  but  to  teach 
the  German  people  lessons  in  morals  and  fair  dealing.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  national  “Metanoia,”  and  until  this  comes  about, 
whether  through  the  Valley  of  Humiliation  or  any  other  valley, 
the  German  peril  must  always  remain. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  writer  ventured  to  give  expression 
to  the  following  views,  confirmed  indeed  by  experience  (Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  February,  1896)  :  — 

“  German  trade  methods  are  subtle  and  intriguing.  .  .  .  We  are  reminded 
of  the  old  story  of  the  Hanse  Cities  and  merchants  of  the  Steelyard  over 
again.  In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  enterprising  Germans  of  the  Free  Towns 
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came  over  to  London  and,  availing  themselves  of  our  insular  supineness, 
began,  under  the  protection  of  Royalty  and  of  dynastic  considerations,  to 
filch  away  British  trade  from  under  the  very  noses  of  British  merchants  in 
London.  It  w'as  only  at  the  representation  of  Merchant  Venturers,  with 
the  great  Sebastian  Cabot  at  their  head,  that  the  privileges  of  these  chartered 
foreigners  were  annulled  and  trade  restored  to  its  rightful  channel.  History 
repeats  itself,  and  there  is  an  historical  lesson  in  the  action  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Steelyard.  (See  Campbell’s  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  Vol.  I.,  p.  395.) 

We  may  all  stand  upon  the  eve  of  greater  developments  and 
new  world-wide  movements  in  commerce,  not  exactly  or  truly 
foreshadowed  by  German  statesmen  or  German  political  econo¬ 
mists.  In  this  department  of  human  affairs  Force  was  reckoned 
to  be  the  sheet  anchor.  The  world,  and  especially  the  British 
world,  was  to  be  “forced”  to  trade  with  Germany  on  her  own 
terms,  and  tribute  was  to  be  paid  to  the  German  Caesar.  All 
contracts  were  to  be  “forced”  contracts,  and  the  phrase  of 
“Deutschland  iiber  alles  ”  was  to  be  read  and  interpreted  as  a 
free  pass  for  the  German  “chartered  libertine”  to  ransack  the 
world.  We  know  his  own  view  of  international  contracts  and 
“scraps  of  paper,”  and  all  these  were  to  be  torn  up  if  this  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  “peaceful  penetration”  into  Belgium  and  else¬ 
where,  including  our  own  Colonies. 

Well,  whenever  treaties  are  signed,  one  thing  is  evident,  that 
if  Germany  ever  thinks  she  can  “force”  trade  upon  the  wmrld 
according  to  a  carefully  calculated  tariff  favourable  to  herself  she 
will  find  some  very  tough  “customers  ”  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  The  Colonists  will  be 
the  hardest  of  all  to  manipulate,  we  venture  to  prophesy,  and  the 
“Kussian  way  ”  will  probably  commend  itself.  Germany  may 
console  herself  with  the  dreams  of  ultimate  victory  and  the 
thought  that  the  fate  of  the  British  Colonies,  commercially  as 
well  as  politically,  is  going  to  be  settled  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe.  But  will  this  be  so?  Can  it  be  so?  Whatever  happens 
in  Europe  the  spirit  of  the  Colonists,  aroused  as  it  is  now  by  the 
threat  of  force  and  tyranny,  will  be  undying  and  unquenchable. 
In  the  Mother-Country  the  resistance,  we  feel,  will  be  to  the  last 
ditch  in  Devonshire ;  in  the  Colonies  to  the  last  lagoon  or  palm- 
fringed  island.  In  South  Africa  we  venture  to  say  that  it  will  be 
to  the  very  last  “krantz”  or  “kloof,”  to  the  very  last  “  platz  ” 
or  homestead.  The  German  arm  will  have  to  be  a  long  one  to 
reach  across  the  oceans,  and  the  allied  fleets  wdll  have  to  perish 
first  to  the  last  submarine.  Somehow  or  other  we  feel  that  when¬ 
ever  terms  of  peace  come  to  be  arranged,  the  British  Colonists, 
as  is  their  due,  will  add  a  stiffening  of  their  own  to  the  conditions. 
Not  a  single  iota  will  they  yield. 
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The  Colonists,  more  perhaps  than  stay-at-home  folk,  have  seen 
for  generations  the  Germans  come  and  go,  posing  as  fellow- 
colonists  ;  their  persons  protected  by  British  law,  their  property 
sheltered  by  the  broad  folds  of  the  British  flag,  their  commerce 
carried  safely  in  British  ships.  There  has  been  no  unfair 
embargo  placed  upon  Germans  and  their  goods,  no  great  wall  of 
tariffs,  such  as  the  Germans  love  themselves.  Free  Trade! 
Free  Forts  1  In  the  wide  British  Empire  there  has  been  a  clear 
and  open  field  for  honest  enterprise,  and  a  welcome  too  I  Mean¬ 
while  the  Octopus  was  tightening  its  lethal  grasp ;  the  suave 
financier  spinning  his  spider’s  web  ;  the  traitor,  posing  as  a  friend, 
working  a  witch’s  cauldron  of  intrigue  and  unrest,  and  making 
mischief  between  man  and  man,  between  race  and  race.  The 
men  of  our  Colonies  know  and  feel  this  better  than  some  of  the 
more  simple-minded  electors  of  Great  Britain  who  work  in  coal 
mines  at  home,  and  have,  naturally,  a  limited  political  vision. 
General  Botha,  knowing  more  about  the  character  of  the  German 
officials  working  under  Hohenzollern  instruction,  has  better  clues 
to  work  upon  than  some  of  our  own  leading  statesmen  and  diplo¬ 
matists  who  may  have  philosophic  doubts  or  memories  of  a 
German  university.  He  has  the  proofs  before  him,  written  and 
otherwise.  He  was  tempted  to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of 
“ Vereinigung  ”  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  and  to  sell  his  soul, 
politically  and  otherwise,  for  the  German  mess  of  pottage,  and  to 
live  in  a  “Keservation.”  But  the  great  South  African  was  loyal 
to  his  bond.  Small  thanks  and  no  honour  to  “Deutschland  fiber 
alles”  and  its  rulers  who  set  out  to  conquer  a  world  by  deceit 
and  fraud. 

As  the  stalwart  Colonists  have  stiffened  the  ranks  of  war,  so 
they  may  give  a  more  determined  and  resolute  line  to  the 
squadrons  of  our  wavering  and  vacillating  politicians.  Many 
years  ago  the  writer,  as  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
“Imperial  Federation  League”  (June  16th,  1891),  waited  upon  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  in  London  to  ascertain  his  views  on  this  move¬ 
ment,  then  only  in  its  infancy.  His  lordship  was  courteous  and 
listened  carefully  to  what  the  spokesman  of  the  deputation  said, 
especially  on  the  two  points  of  Imperial  Defence  and  of  Preferen¬ 
tial  Tariffs  with  our  Colonies,  each  of  them  a  distinct  object  with 
the  League  thirty  years  ago.  On  these  two  points  Lord  Salisbury, 
with  a  “Burghley  nod,”  thought  fit  to  utter  a  warning: 
“Never,”  he  said,  “will  you  persuade  the  British  public  to  listen 
to  any  suggestions  of  compulsory  military  service  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  nor  will  they  suffer  any  infringement  of  the 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade,”  or  words  to  this  effect.  Whether  his 
lordship  ever  thought  fit  in  his  lifetime  to  modify  his  belief  or  to 
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change  his  sentiments,  the  writer  does  not  know.  It  would  have 
been  almost  impious  at  that  time  to  break  any  valuable  “Cecil 
crockery”  or  to  advise  that  the  ware  should  be  deposited  in  a 
museum,  or,  indeed,  to  suggest  the  general  use  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  fresh  moulded  “Chamberlain”  mug  nowadays.  But 
time  brings  enlightenment.  May  not  the  day  come  when  the 
British  public  will  have  to  consider  seriously  Preferential  Tariffs 
with  our  Colonies  and  Compulsory  National  Service  also?  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  a  Minister  who  gave  away  Heligoland  to  Germany, 
cannot  be  credited  with  too  abundant  perspicacity.  Nor,  as  an 
amateur  chemist  dabbling  in  explosives,  was  he  able  to  warn 
his  countrymen  of  the  prospective  dangers  of  the  German  work¬ 
shops. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  free  democracies  of  our  Colonies  have 
given  the  Mother  Country  a  lead.  The  South  African  Colonist, 
Boer  or  British,  brought  up  under  a  State  law  of  military  com¬ 
mandoes  for  all  to  serve  from  sixteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  does 
not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  having  to  defend  his  country.  Nor 
do  the  Canadians,  New  Zealanders  and  Australians.  England 
asks  and  cries  out  for  a  leader  of  men,  the  true  opxafio<;  avSpMv,  to 
use  the  Homeric  phrase. 

At  home  we  may  re-consider  some  old  trade  shibboleths,  the 
rottenness  of  which  we  have  learned  by  experience.  Will  German 
beet-grown  sugar  sweeten  our  cups  of  tea  as  usual  ?  Will  German 
wines  be  quaffed?  Will  German  dyes  commend  themselves? 
Shall  we  read  by  the  light  of  German  lamps?  Supposing  poor 
Belgium  struggles  feebly  to  her  feet  again,  shall  we  hesitate  to 
give  her  some  preferential  treatment  for  fear  of  offending  the 
Germans?  Shall  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Jamaican  Colonists 
and  their  offers  to  provide  us  with  cane  sugar  as  they  have  pro¬ 
vided  us,  like  Colonists  elsewhere,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
Colonial  loyalty  and  pecuniary  assistance?  Shall  we  turn  away 
from  the  Natal  sugar  growers  and  the  Fijian  planters? 

We  have  long  been  told  that  sentiment  has  no  place  in  trade. 
Is  this  really  so?  Our  loyal  Colonists  may  teach  us,  when  they 
offer  preferential  rates  everywhere  in  favour  of  British  goods,  that 
this  maxim  of  commercial  indifference  to  ties  of  race  and  religion 
must  be  interpreted  with  important  modifications.  This  German 
war  has  taught  us  many  things.  The  Germans  have  taught  us 
the  argument  of  the  Big  Stick,  and  that  the  only  way  to  treat 
them  is  to  snub  and  ignore  and  thoroughly  “taboo”  them.  The 
commercial  Big  Stick  which  can  be  used  in  a  proper  and  peda¬ 
gogic  manner  will  bring  these  unmannerly  barbarians  to  heel 
quicker  than  anything  else.  This  is  the  proper  “Argumentum  ad 
baculum  ”  !  It  involves  no  real  cruelty,  only  admonition.  The 
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nations  of  the  world  pass  by  and  draw  up  their  skirts  to  avoid 
German  pollution.  In  Africa  the  German  “smouse”  has  found 
his  level  at  last,  and  now  that  he  has  gone  “one  better  ”  than  the 
poor  savage  Bushman  with  his  poisoned  arrow  the  Colonists  out 
there  have  drawn  their  own  conclusions. 

How  to  transform  by  alchemy !  Did  these  German  political 
alchemists  seek  to  transmute  their  African  material  into  German 
gold?  “Force  majeure”  and  the  blasts  of  a  new  furnace  were 
part  of  their  new  art,  but  “Force  majeure”  in  their  alembic  was 
a  bad  ingredient.  To  pursue  the  human  analogy,  “Force 
majeure  ”  coupled  with  treachery  and  deceit  was  a  mistake  in 
South  Africa  where  the  descendants  lived  both  of  those  Dutchmen 
whose  lands  had  been  swept  by  Alva,  in  Elizabethan  days,  and  of 
those  Huguenots  who  had  fled  for  the  sake  of  religion  and  liberty 
from  France  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Cape 
Colony  was,  and  is,  a  bad  place  for  the  parade  of  the  German 
goose  step. 


William  Gres  well. 


GEOEGE  BOREOW. 


When  the  Life  of  Borrow,  by  Dr.  Knapp,  appeared  in  1899,  the 
Spectator  hazarded  the  doubt  whether  there  still  remained  persons 
who  took  interest  in  his  works.  Eor  nearly  a  decade  after  this 
lugubrious  comment  the  silence  was  unbroken.  In  1908,  however, 
came  Mr.  Walling’s  book ;  and  a  significant  feature  of  the  years 
that  followed  was  the  inclusion  of  Borrow ’s  works  in  the  count¬ 
less  reprints  of  standard  authors  that  were  pouring  from  the 
Press.  In  1912  were  published  two  further  biographies ;  and  in 
July,  1913,  the  newspapers  gave  prominence  to  the  celebrations 
in  his  honour  at  Norwich.  Later  still  appeared  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter’s  George  Borrow  and  his  Circle,  which  again  emphasised 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  his  success  with  the  Bible  in  Spain  in 
1843,  and  the  complete  oblivion  by  the  public  which  he  suffered 
thereafter. 

Borrow  has  been  described  as  a  cross  between  Carlyle  and 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  with  a  touch  of  the  Brontes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  the  last,  save  that  he  was  of 
Celtic  parentage  and  had  the  Celtic  melancholy  and  foreboding 
habit.  The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  his  style  is  as  unlike 
theirs  as  indeed  it  is  to  Carlyle’s.  It  reveals  nothing  of  the 
mental  agitation  of  Villette  and  the  Latter-day  Pamphlets.  Yet 
apart  from  the  form  of  his  writings  there  are  some  notable  points 
of  resemblance  to  Carlyle,  in  the  violence  of  his  splenetic  out¬ 
bursts,  the  ruggedness  of  his  personality,  and  his  failure  to  find 
happiness  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  The  beauty  of  Borrow’s 
domestic  life  forbids  the  further  analogy  that  he  was  “gey  ill 
to  live  with  ” ;  yet  it  was  characteristic  of  him  that  he  never 
admitted  his  own  dog  to  be  in  the  wrong  when  that  quadruped 
entered  the  lists  with  a  neighbour’s.  The  prejudices  of  both 
men  were  the  effect  of  outraged  sensibility.  Carlyle  took  life 
with  terrible  seriousness  and  had  stern  ideals  of  what  man  should 
be ;  yet  among  his  friends  were  certain  unstrenuous  persons.  One 
of  them  was  Leigh  Hunt,  his  neighbour  in  Chelsea,  the  reason 
for  their  friendship  being  the  interchange  of  courtesies  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood  allows ;  and  Carlyle’s  crust  of  ill  nature  melted  at  the 
touch  of  personal  kindness.  Borrow’s  last  years  were  spent  in 
almost  total  seclusion  from  the  world,  because  the  decline  of 
his  reputation  placed  him,  as  he  thought,  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
was  a  resurgence  of  the  sensitiveness  of  his  youth  when,  having 
failed  on  his  first  journey  to  London  to  find  a  publisher  for  his 
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ballads,  he  feared  to  return  to  Norwich  lest  people  should  inquire 
after  their  fate.  Both  Borrow  and  Carlyle  had  the  “soft”  tem¬ 
perament,  which,  as  Lord  Morley  once  said,  is  “easily  agitated” 
and  the  disturbance,  although  it  does  not  cause  “true  anger  or 
lasting  indignation,  sends  quick  currents  of  eager  irritation  alonw 
the  sufferer’s  nerves.” 

As  Burton’s  writings  do  not  approximate  to  high  art,  com¬ 
parison  would  be  unfruitful ;  but  the  lives  of  the  two  men  present 
points  of  close  similarity.  In  both,  a  desultory  education  fostered 
a  love  of  wandering,  for  which  enormous  physical  strength  and 
indomitable  courage  fitted  them.  Burton  loved  to  disguise  him¬ 
self,  Borrow  to  affect  mystery  and  assume  that  he  knew  all  and  / 
was  known  of  none.  And  yet  both  had  the  simplicity  of  character  ^ 
which,  alone  among  great  men,  Macaulay  denied  to  the  elder 
Pitt.  They  lacked  the  facile  pessimism  of  the  man  of  the  world 
as  much  as  his  worldly  wisdom.  It  appears  in  Burton’s  tenure 
of  the  Damascus  consulship,  his  relations  wdth  Speke,  and  his 
failure  to  visit  England  on  the  conclusion  of  his  Journey  to  Mecca, 
when  the  country  was  ringing  with  his  fame ;  while  Borrow 
consumed  his  youth  in  translating  Danish  ballads,  hoping  to  win 
thereby  permanent  reputation  :  in  contrast  to  his  astute  colleague 
Bowring,  who  pursued  the  same  task  solely  as  a  means  to  secure 
a  consular  appointment. 

Borrow  was  half  man  of  action  and  half  poet.  It  is  from  action 
that  his  imaginative  force  derives ;  and  although  he  failed  as  a 
maker  of  verse  and  his  fame  rests  upon  four  volumes  of  prose, 
the  cast  of  his  mind  was  poetic,  there  being  a  subordination  of 
the  intellectual  to  the  emotional.  The  effect  of  weak  reasoning 
powers  on  the  main  course  of  his  life  is  but  too  apparent.  It 
led  him  into  many  a  blind  alley  of  effort,  and  retarded  the 
development  of  his  powmrs.  He  was  neither  indolent  nor  deficient 
in  perseverance  or  concentration — three  shortcomings  w'hich  before 
now  have  withheld  success  from  gifted  men  or  deferred  it  till 
late  in  life.  At  school  he  was  considered  of  less  than  average 
ability  :  although  there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement,  it  is 
probable  that  he  learnt  his  Euclid  by  heart.  As  a  youth,  his 
father  pronounced  him  unfitted  for  any  profession ;  and,  being 
placed  in  a  solicitor’s  office,  he  neglected  the  law  and  mastered 
the  Welsh  language.  And  yet  his  philological  studies  were 
without  scientific  groundwork  :  he  acquired  languages  because 
he  had  a  prodigious  memory  for  words,  and,  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  he  imposed  the  w’hole  tax  upon  his  memory. 
He  failed  as  a  hack  author  in  London,  and,  with  his  usual  love 
of  mystification,  created  the  legend  of  the  “veiled  period”  so 
as  to  disguise  from  the  public  the  sordid  actualities  of  his  seven 
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lean  years;  and  to  this  period,  in  after  life,  he  liked  reference  as 
little  as  did  Dr.  Johnson  to  that  preceding  1755,  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Dictionary  made  his  circumstances  easy.  The  growth 
of  experience  and  co-ordination  of  past  failures,  rather  than  reason, 
taught  him  what  kind  of  pains  to  take ;  and  the  accident  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Bible  Society  provided  the  circumstances 
which  gave  his  powders  full  play. 

The  years  which  Borrow  passed  in  Spain  as  agent  to  the  Society 
were  perhaps  the  happiest  in  his  life.  They  supplied  the  constant 
change  for  lack  of  which  in  after  years  his  nature  languished 
and  black  thoughts  swarmed  in  his  mind.  To  think,  with  Borrow, 
was  an  infallible  sign  of  disease ;  his  metaphysical  questionings 
display  a  mind  moving  in  a  circle ;  they  are  the  outcome  of  over¬ 
strained  energies  in  unfavourable  surroundings  rather  than 
philosophic  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  admitted  himself  that  he 
was  ill  qualified  to  argue ;  the  question,  What  is  Truth?  puzzled 
him  as  much  as  its  first  propounder.  He  could  never  see  more 
than  a  balance  of  probabilities,  and  like  many  persons  with  the 
artistic  temperament,  he  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  suggestion. 
He  surrendered  his  faith  without  a  struggle  to  the  attacks  of 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  one  of  his  projects  on  first 
visiting  London  at  the  age  of  21  to  try  his  fortune  as  an  author, 
was  to  “abuse  religion.”  Small  wonder  that  his  subsequent  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bible  Society  evoked,  in  the  words  of  Harriet 
Martineau,  “one  shout  of  laughter  from  all  who  remembered 
the  old  Norwich  days.”  There  is  no  mention  in  Dr.  Knapp’s 
pages  of  the  renascence  of  Borrow’s  faith,  but  doubtless  it  is 
explained  by  this  sentence  of  Romany  Rye  :  “For  a  long  time 
I  doubted  the  truth  of  Scripture,  owing  to  certain  conceited  dis¬ 
courses  which  I  had  heard  from  certain  conceited  individuals,  but 
now  I  begin  to  believe  firmly.”  It  was  the  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  which,  restoring  him  to  the  wandering  life  for  which  he 
was  fitted,  and  removing  him  from  the  argumentative  sphere  for 
which  he  was  unfitted,  established  the  harmonious  functioning 
of  his  powers. 

Borrow’s  first  mission  in  the  service  of  the  Bible  Society  was 
to  St.  Petersburg.  It  occupied  him  for  two  years,  and  on  his 
return  he  wrote  thus  to  his  mother  :  “I  hope  the  Society  will 
employ  me  upon  something  new,  for  I  have  of  late  led  an  active 
life,  and  dread  the  thought  of  having  nothing  to  do  except  studying 
as  formerly,  and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  could  sit  down 
to  study  now.  I  can  do  anything  if  it  is  to  turn  to  any 
account.  .  .  .”  The  Society  responded  to  his  appeal  by  despatch¬ 
ing  him  to  Spain,  where  he  spent  four  years  in  circulating  the 
Scriptures  among  the  benighted  peasantry. 
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The  artistic  temperament  without  the  artistic  faculty  is  perhaps 
the  heaviest  burden  that  can  be  laid  upon  mortal  man ;  yet  so 
puissant  is  the  glamour  of  great  art  that  even  the  minor  poet— in 
the  event  of  reincarnation — would  choose  to  be  his  ineffectual  self 
again  and  see  the  glorious  world  go  by  in  the  distance  rather  than 
walk  through  life  as  a  Philistine  :  unlike  Odysseus  in  the  vision 
of  Er,  wdio,  disenchanted  of  ambition,  was  left  to  the  last  in 
his  search  for  the  lot  of  a  private  man  without  cares.  Till  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  Borrow ’s  nature  had  been  perplexed  by  the 
need  for  expression  and  found  no  adequate  relief.  Now,  less  from 
reasoned  choice  than  necessity,  he  struck  the  right  path.  The 
Gypsies  of  Spain,  his  first  notable  work,  which  stands  midway 
between  the  undistinguished  poetry  and  the  four  books  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  was  composed  as  he  travelled,  “in  ventas  and 
posadas  ” ;  and  the  letters,  expressed  in  literary  form,  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Bible  Society,  w^ere  subsequently  reshaped  into  the 
Bible  in  Spain,  wdiich  scored  a  phenomenal  success  in  1843. 

The  unique  nature  of  his  experiences  may  have  ensured  the 
immediate  success  of  Borrow ’s  book,  but  the  emotional  content 
gave  it  permanent  value.  Richard  Ford,  author  of  a  once  famous 
book  on  Spain,  advised  Borrow  to  eschew  poetry  and  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  give  exciting  facts ;  and  Borrow  partially  complied. 
But  there  is  an  interest  transcending  that  of  incident  and  adven¬ 
ture.  It  arises  from  his  pow'^r  to  annihilate  himself  in  the 
presence  of  strange  people  and  strange  places,  to  make  of  his 
mind  a  white  sheet  whereon  to  receive  impressions. 

Borrow  acknowledged  Defoe  to  be  his  master ;  the  reading  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  first  thawed  the  ice  wdiich  bound  his  mind  as 
a  child.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  describes  both  as  masters  of  the 
“psychological  kind  of  autobiographic  fiction.”  Defoe  heightens 
the  interest  in  the  adventures  it  w'as  his  primary  object  to  describe 
by  “humanising”  them,  by  “making  it  appear  that  they  worked 
a  great  life-lesson  for  the  man  who  experienced  them.”  But 
the  Bible  in  Spain  has  not  that  fear  of  danger  to  the  central 
figure  wdiich  makes  parts  of  Robinson  Crusoe  agonising.  How 
pitiful  is  the  scene  where  Crusoe  is  all  but  swept  out  to  sea  in 
his  attempt  to  circumnavigate  the  island,  and  w’hen  the  place 
which  had  once  seemed  to  him  a  horrible  desert  now'  appears  to 
contain  all  the  happiness  his  heart  could  wdsh  for.  How'  haunting 
are  his  reflections  upon  his  false  security  in  the  years  before  he 
knew  that  his  island  w'as  the  resort  of  cannibals,  when  perhaps 
the  brow  of  a  hill  or  the  casual  approach  of  night  had  come 
betw'een  him  and  the  worst  kind  of  destruction.  Conversely, 
when  Borrow  is  fired  upon  by  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  we  think 
less  of  his  peril  than  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage,  the 
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villainous-looking  ruffians,  their  livid  and  ghastly  countenances, 
where  murder  is  written,  and  their  harsh,  croaking  voices.  And 
it  is  the  same  of  his  sojourn  in  the  Madrid  prison. 

The  centre  of  interest  is  what  Borrow  sees  and  what  he  suffers 
for  others  as  he  goes  to  and  fro  in  once  mighty  Spain,  whence 
the  glory  has  departed ;  crossing  and  recrossing  its  wild  moors, 
climbing  its  flinty  hills,  threading  the  passes  of  its  stupendous 
mountain  chains,  and  sojourning  in  strange  inns.  The  mysterious 
attracts  him  in  nature  as  in  man,  as  when  he  dwells  upon  the 
caves  or  “midnight  abysses”  of  Gibraltar,  the  depths  of  which 
no  one  has  fathomed,  while  numbers  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt. 

Together  with  this  interest  is  that  of  the  strange  people  with 
whom  he  consorted.  The  intense  sympathy  revealed  by  Borrow 
for  beings  of  the  vagrant  class  has  led  to  the  false  assertion 
that  he  cared  only  for  “blackguard  specimens  of  humanity”; 
and  the  Saturday  Review,  with  characteristic  loss  of  temper, 
entitled  its  article  on  his  Life  and  Letters  in  1899,  “A  Sordid  { 

Hero.”  Like  Wordsworth,  Borrow  disliked  complex  natures, 
and  also  his  sensitiveness  hindered  that  annihilation  of  self  in 
intercourse  with  his  equals  without  which  the  mind  is  not  set 
free  to  consider  another’s  point  of  view.  In  colloquy  with  the 
world’s  outcasts  or  with  the  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
life— with  all  who  did  not  watch  and  criticise — there  was  nothing 
to  stem  the  rich  flow  of  sympathy  from  mind  to  mind.  When 
he  visits  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  conversation  languishes  till 
allusion  to  a  brilliant  on  the  Prelate’s  finger  gives  it  a  fillip; 
but  words  do  not  fail  him  in  the  presence  of  Benedict  Moll.  His 
treatment  of  strollers  and  vagabonds  may  be  contrasted  rather 
than  compared  with  that  of  Dickens.  With  Borrow  there  is  a 
simple  transmigration  of  his  soul  into  their  bodies ;  with  Dickens 
a  thousand  threads  attach  them  to  their  creator,  and  the  coloured 
beams  of  his  fancy  cease  not  to  play  upon  them  through  all 
their  antics.  It  is  in  Wordsworth  that  the  same  quality  of 
self-abnegation  where  the  sympathies  are  enlisted  wall  be  found  : 
in  such  a  poem  as  the  Revery  of  Poor  Susan,  among  a  host  that 
rise  to  the  mind.  Both  writers  had  a  ready  ear  for  a  tale  of 
distress,  and  a  simplicity  of  character  which  gave  it  lyric  rather 
than  dramatic  utterance.  “That  you  are  no  impostor  I  feel 
convinced,”  said  Borrow  to  Benedict  Moll,  the  infatuated  treasure- 
seeker,  when  warning  him  of  the  fate  that  befalls  impostors. 

In  the  Madrid  prison  was  a  French  convict,  shortly  to  be 
garotted,  who  had  served  in  Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign  and 
plied  his  trade  of  robber  in  the  Landes,  yet  he  summed  up  his 
life  as  containing  “nothing  remarkable.”  Borrow  writes:  “1 
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looked  him  in  the  face  and  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
either  to  hear  or  see  me.  His  mind  was  perhaps  wandering  in 
that  dreadful  valley  of  the  shadow,  into  which  the  children  of 
earth,  whilst  living,  occasionally  find  their  way.”  The  picturesque 
setting  of  these  incidents  entitles  Borrow  to  comparison  with  an 
author  far  removed  in  age  and  race,  and  the  master  of  the  most 
winning  and  gracious  style  in  the  whole  of  literature.  The 
anecdotes  with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  is  interspersed— 
such  as  Croesus  and  Solon,  Cleobis  and  Bito,  Polycrates— mav 
be  set  side  by  side  with  those  of  Benedict  Moll,  Judah  Lib, 
and  the  crone  of  Merida,  But  the  persons  in  Herodotus  are  the 
puppets  of  fate ;  in  Borrow  they  are  possessed  by  an  idea — the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  of  revenge,  of  lost  kindred — which  drives  them 
to  their  doom. 

Two  of  the  most  characteristic  incidents  are  the  ride  with  the 
gypsy  Antonio  and  the  journey  to  Finisterra ;  and  it  might  be 
profitable  to  glance  at  them  as  illustrating  Borrow’s  peculiar 
power  of  blending  strange  persons  and  places.  The  first  speaks 
of  days  spent  on  wild  moors  strewn  with  rocks,  of  descents  into 
ruinous  and  deserted  towns,  of  narrow  lanes  and  a  dilapidated 
house,  where  in  a  large,  dark  room  dusky  figures  crouch  over  a 
brasero ;  of  the  journey  renewed  over  the  savage  moor,  of  the 
dismal  town  and  the  low,  mean  hut  where  no  answer  is  returned 
to  a  knock.  In  the  second.  Borrow  relates  how  it  was  his  wish 
to  proceed  to  Finisterra  to  leave  there  a  single  Testament, 
because  the  ship  which  carried  him  to  Spain  had  nearly  been 
dashed  to  pieces  against  “the  rocky  sides  of  this  extreme  point  of 
the  Old  World.”  Having  with  difficulty  procured  a  guide  to  a 
place  so  wild  and  remote,  he  sets  out  over  flinty  hills  and  through 
stony  ravines.  The  guide  appears  to  be  half-witted,  and  when 
they  are  benighted  on  a  moor,  he  informs  Borrow  that  so  far  from 
knowing  the  road  to  Finisterra,  he  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  place ;  and  he  is  fearful  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who 
haunt  the  wildest  heath  of  the  wildest  province  in  Spain,  and 
ride  upon  the  haze  bearing  candles.  They  pass  the  night  in  a 
Gallegan  hut  as  guests  of  a  man  who  had  never  slept  in  a  bed  in 
his  life.  Resuming  their  journey,  they  come  within  sight  of  the 
bold  coastline.  It  was  such  a  place  as  Borrow  had  conceived  in 
his  youth,  “the  termination  of  the  world,  beyond  which  there 
was  a  wild  sea  or  abyss  or  chaos,”  “Such  is  the  grave,”  he 
exclaims,  “and  such  are  its  terrific  sides.”  They  have  been 
warned  not  to  venture  among  “the  drunkards  of  Finisterra,”  who 
may  play  them  a  trick,  but  they  advance  along  the  winding  and 
deserted  street.  Eyes  peer  at  them  through  the  chinks  of  walls. 
They  tie  up  the  horse  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the  stable  of 
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an  inn ;  it  is  at  once  untied  and  driven  forth.  They  ascend  the 
huge  bluff  and  gaze  out  upon  the  “wilderness  of  waters.”  Then 
Borrow  returns  to  the  inn  and  falls  asleep.  From  troubled 
dreams  he  is  violently  wakened  to  behold  an  uncouth  figure 
hanging  over  him  in  the  light  of  the  descending  sun.  We  may 
repeat  what  Victor  Hugo  said  of  Baudelaire,  that  he  had  added 
“a  new  shudder”  to  literature.  Or  it  affects  us  as  our  childish 
minds  were  affected  by  a  well-remembered  passage  in  Grimm’s 
Fairy  Tales,  of  how  a  wanderer  saw  in  strange  countries  persons 
with  horns  and  beaks. 

The  world  which  Borrow  creates  by  this  fusion  of  action  and 
imagination  is  not  a  world  of  realities,  neither  is  it  the  inter¬ 
penetration  of  the  real  and  unseen — the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land,  but  rather  that  middle  region  between  the  two, 
the  world  of  dreams.  The  Bible  in  Spain  was  compiled  from 
genuine  letters,  and  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  fiction,  but  it 
never  saw  the  light  as  a  book  till  it  had  received  the  finishing 
touches  of  Borrow ’s  subconscious  mind. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Borrow  that  his  next  work  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  suggestions  of  admirers  of  the  Bible  in  Spain.  As 
that  w’ork  neared  completion  he  had  exclaimed  more  than  once, 

“  Alas  !  what  shall  I  do  when  it  is  finished  ?  ”  He  had  exhausted 
his  adventures,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  invent  scenes  or 
characters  or  depict  manners.  In  vain  his  friend  Hasfeldt  wrote  : 
“Your  life  is  at  present  just  what  we  talked  of  so  often  in  bygone 

days.  You  wanted  to  live  in  the  country  a  quiet,  easy  life - ” 

Neither  the  happiness  of  his  marriage,  the  ease  of  his  circum¬ 
stances,  or  his  fame  as  an  author  could  compensate  the  wanderer 
for  lost  liberty.  From  a  condition  of  restlessness  and  melancholy 
he  was  roused  by  the  request  of  friends  to  prefix  a  short  account 
of  himself  to  the  Bible  in  Spain,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
readers.  It  inspired  him  to  write  the  five  volumes  of  auto¬ 
biography  published  as  Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye  in  1851  and 
1857.  Their  failure  and  the  extinction  of  his  reputation  during 
his  lifetime  was  due  partly  to  misunderstanding  by  his  public, 
and  partly  to  his  own  unwisdom  in  abruptly  terminating 
Lavengro  and  postponing  for  six  years  the  conclusion  of  the  story 
of  Isopel  Berners. 

The  popular  objection  to  Lavengro  was  its  mingling  of  fact 
and  fiction.  The  cry  arose,  “This  is  very  w’onderful,  if  true; 
but  if  fiction,  it  is  pointless.”  At  the  present  day  we  have  the 
facts  of  Borrow’s  life  in  our  possession,  and  can  discriminate 
between  historical  and  imaginative  truth.  When  Professor 
Bradley  published  his  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry,  in  1909,  the 
Athenceum  described  him  as  of  the  receptive  school  of  criticism. 
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by  contrast  with  the  active  school  of  Matthew  Arnold.  His 
method  was  to  judge  by  the  impressions  left  on  the  reader’s 
mind,  that  of  Arnold  to  “block  out  widely”  his  author’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  and  assess  their  value  by  comparison  with  the 
achievements  of  others.”  (Yet  it  was  Arnold  who  selected  from 
the  world’s  great  poets  half-a-dozen  surpassing  lines  for  the 
student  to  commit  to  memory  and  use  as  a  touchstone  in  future 
reading.)  An  opinion  not  begot  of  an  impression  is  like  a  house 
with  no  foundation ;  the  response  given  by  the  reader’s  impres¬ 
sions  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  It  is  thus  hard  to  believe  that 
Sorrow’s  contemporaries  accused  him  of  writing  an  “unveracious 
autobiography,”  and  that  this  reflected  back  upon  the  Bible  in 
Spain  and  weakened  their  faith  in  it.  David  Copperfield  is  a 
blending  of  fact  and  fiction,  but  we  do  not  less  enjoy  two  of  its 
most  humorous  episodes,  the  fight  with  the  young  butcher  and 
the  flirtation  with  Miss  Larkins,  because  they  are  mythical. 

It  is  ill-fitting  to  9pply  to  permanent  literature  the  same  tests 
as  to  the  latest  novel  which  creates  a  furore  because  of  its 
heroine’s  likeness  to  some  well-known  social  figure.  We  are  not 
now  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Borrow  because  he  provided  bad 
gossip  for  his  contemporaries ;  our  task  is  to  pass  by  those 
portions  of  the  edifice  which  are  built  of  perishable  bricks,  and 
seek  the  temples  wrought  wdth  the  old  Egyptian  secret  where 
stones  are  laid  upon  each  other  and  no  join  may  be  perceived. 
The  contemners  of  Lavengro  w^ere  like  the  ancient  unbelievers 
who  clamoured  for  a  sign,  or  the  modern  ones  w'ho  demand  of 
science  objective  proof  of  a  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  wish  to 
believe  without  believing,  and  to  attain  faith  apart  from  spiritual 
experience. 

We  readily  believe  Borrow’s  statement  in  the  Gypsies  of 
Spain  that  he  remembers  no  period  when  the  mention  of  the 
word  gypsy  “did  not  awaken  feelings  in  his  mind  hard  to  be 
described,  but  in  which  a  strange  pleasure  predominated,”  because 
of  a  passage  like  the  following,  where,  speaking  of  the  time  when 
gypsies  were  first  seen  in  Europe,  he  dispels  the  false  legend  that 
Egypt  was  their  home,  whence  they  were  banished  for  having 
denied  hospitality  to  the  Virgin  and  her  child  :  “It  probably 
originated  amongst  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  the  east  of 
Europe,  who,  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  bands  of 
people  foreign  in  appearance  and  language,  skilled  in  divination 
and  the  occult  arts,  endeavoured  to  find  in  Scripture  a  clue  to 
such  a  phenomenon.”  The  test  of  a  true  emotion  in  the  author 
is  the  sympathetic  thrill  which  its  expression  evokes  in  the 
reader ;  and  here  the  words  do  their  work  like  the  pollen  which 
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the  bee  carries  from  flower  to  flower  for  the  process  of  fer¬ 
tilisation. 

The  confusion  between  historical  and  imaginative  truth  has 
encouraged  the  young  writer  to  believe  that  there  is  a  royal  road 
from  the  base  of  Parnassus  to  its  topmost  rock.  Professor 
Mackail  has  first  uttered  the  truth  that  “all  poetry  is  artificial, 
and  the  greatest  poetry  that  of  the  most  consummate  artifice.” 
And  a  reviewer  recently  remarked  that  “bad  poets  can  be  very 
confidential.”  Otherwise,  the  handbooks  assure  us  that  “sin¬ 
cerity  is  genius”;  and  the  giants  of  expression,  secure  in  their 
command  of  the  creative  faculty,  abet  them.  Carlyle  exclaims 
that  “he  that  speaks  what  is  really  in  him,  will  find  men  to 
listen,  though  under  never  such  impediments  ” ;  Emerson,  that 
“he  that  writes  to  himself  writes  to  an  eternal  public”;  and 
Milton’s  muse  dictates  to  him  “easy  his  unpremeditated  verse.” 
In  his  early  writings  Lord  Morley  animadverted  with  insistence 
upon  the  folly  of  those  writers  who  secluded  themselves  from  the 
world ;  as  if  war  and  politics  had  created  the  genius  of 
Thucydides  and  Voltaire.  Without  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons,  who  limits  Scott’s  output  of  genuine  poetry  to  Proud 
Maisie,  a  song  of  sixteen  lines,  we  can  safely  say  that  no  experi¬ 
ence,  whether  inward  or  outward,  can  effect  that  ultimate  mastery 
over  w’ords  which  is  creation.  Take  Shelley’s  famous  lines  :  — 

“  Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong. 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song,” 

and  place  beside  them  the  couplet  with  which  George  Eliot  con¬ 
cludes  her  sonnet-sequence.  Brother  and  Sister  : — 

“But  were  another  childish  world  my  share, 

I  would  be  born  a  little  sister  there,” 

and  we  see  how  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling  have  all  but  done 
the  work  of  the  true  faculty.  Shelley  has  piled  his  offering  on 
the  altar  and  fire  from  heaven  has  come  down  to  consume  it ; 
George  Eliot  has  deftly  placed  hers  to  catch  the  rays  of  the 
sunset  and  deceive  us  with  a  mimic  conflagration. 

Prose  being  a  more  diffused  art  than  poetry,  this  is  true  of  it 
in  a  modified  form ;  and  it  behoves  the  reader  who  follows  the 
windings  of  Sorrow’s  mind  in  Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye  to 
select  those  passages  which  have  the  transmuting  touch.  And 
who  cannot  discriminate  between  such  characters  as  the  publisher 
and  the  old  apple  w’oman  on  London  Bridge?  Both  episodes  are 
true,  but  the  publisher  speaks  like  a  third-rate  actor,  while  of 
the  apple  woman  we  hear  the  authentic  voice.  Yet  a  first 
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perusal  of  Lavengro  does  leave  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of 
commonplace.  It  inclines  us  to  echo  the  strictures  of  its  con¬ 
temporary  reviewers  that  a  life  of  adventure  had  been  unproduc¬ 
tive  of  wisdom  and  reflection.  And  even  when  closer  study  has 
revealed  the  underlying  earnestness,  we  still  regret  that  the 
autobiography  as  a  whole  is  not  more  intensive. 

It  appears  as  if  Borrow  transcribed  his  life  with  its  succeeding 
episodes  in  the  simplest  language  and  without  comment.  He 
recalls  objects  that  pleased  the  child  rather  for  their  happy 
associations  than  their  play  on  an  unfolding  mind.  His  first 
acquaintance  with  Robinson  Crusoe  is  alone  touched  with  that 
awe  with  which  those  who  re-live  their  youth  in  imagination 
approach  mental  landmarks.  Borrow ’s  philosophy  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  phrase  that  “circumstances  are  destiny.” 
The  famous  John  Newton  saw  a  man  on  his  w'ay  to  be  hanged, 
and  exclaimed,  “There  goes  John  Newton,  but  for  the  grace 
of  God !  ”  And  so  there  is  no  special  pleading  in  Borrow’s 
narrative,  no  futile  regrets  for  the  past,  but  a  spirit  of  necessi¬ 
tarianism  which  marks  off  his  w’ork  from  others  of  its  kind. 
He  is  not  bowed  beneath  a  load  of  sins  like  Bunyan,  neither 
has  he  the  self-complacency  of  Gibbon.  There  is  not  the  im¬ 
passioned  regret  of  St.  Augustine  for  a  vicious  youth,  or  Newman’s 
anxiety  to  explain  his  position  to  the  world.  How  different  are 
the  tears  he  sheds  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  because  it  is 
haunted  ground,  and  those  of  Eousseau  because  he  is  declining 
into  the  vale  of  years  and  has  not  known  love  ! 

All  his  life  Borrow  had  been  exercised  in  mind  on  the  subject 
of  crime  and  virtue,  especially  during  the  period  of  authorship 
in  London  when  he  helped  to  compile  the  Newgate  Lives,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  the  prison  at  Madrid.  In  the 
latter  place  was  the  son  of  a  murderer,  a  boy  of  seven,  much 
petted  and  fondled  by  the  other  prisoners.  He  writes : — 
“  What  an  enigma  is  this  world  of  ours !  How  dark  and  mys¬ 
terious  are  the  sources  of  what  is  called  crime  and  virtue !  If 
that  infant  wretch  became  eventually  a  murderer  like  his  father, 
is  he  to  blame?”  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  re-travels  his 
owm  road  as  he  remembers  it,  with  no  deepening  of  shadows 
from  a  fuller  experience.  Once,  writing  of  his  father,  he  says  : — 
“I  who  was  so  little  like  thee  that  thou  understoodst  me  not, 
and  in  whom  with  justice  thou  didst  feel  so  little  pride,  had  yet 
perception  enough  to  see  all  thy  worth,  and  to  feel  it  an  honour 
to  be  able  to  call  myself  thy  son.”  But  even  this  wistful 
sentence  is  less  charged  with  self-reproach  than  we  might 
expect.  He  tells  how  the  servant  describes  him  as  a  child  weak 
here,  pointing  to  her  forehead;  how  his  father  misdoubts  his 
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fitness  for  any  profession ;  how  he  consumed  his  youthful  leisure 
in  learning  strange  languages  and  associating  with  strange 
people.  He  admits  to  sadly  misspending  his  time,  and  to  have 
always  misspent  it,  “but  could  I,  taking  all  circumstances  into 
consideration,  have  done  better  than  I  had?”  It  is  seldom 
that  Lavengro  interrupts  his  stepping  westward  to  look  back. 
When  he  leaves  London ;  when  he  starts  at  the  reflection  of  his 
face  in  the  water  because  it  is  squalid  and  miserable;  when  he 
goes  to  church  where  he  had  last  been  as  an  innocent  child, 
and  now'  he  had  become  a  moody  man  :  these  are  some  of  his 
departures  from  neutrality.  Had  Lavengro  been  a  drama,  the 
scene  of  its  prologue  w'ould  have  been  laid  in  heaven,  and  the 
actions  of  its  characters  predetermined  once  and  for  ever. 

It  is  a  passionless  atmosphere  that  recalls  the  Limbo  pictured 
by  Dante  w'here  the  heathen  poets  dwell  without  joy  or  sorrow. 
There  is  some  justification  for  an  earlier  critic’s  remark  that 
Lavengro  is  a  portfolio  of  sketches.  The  characters  do  not 
revolve  round  the  central  figure,  and  possess  varying  degrees 
of  attraction  for  each  other.  They  move  in  solitary  orbits  with 
their  attendant  moons,  and  on  not  all  of  them  is  there  life. 

When  Borrow  does  depart  from  his  necessitarian  method  and 
meditates  on  cause  and  effect,  it  is  a  sign  of  disease.  He  was 
a  born  wanderer,  and  his  mental  and  bodily  health  depended 
on  change  of  scene  and  untainted  air.  The  period  of  authorship 
in  London  shook  his  constitution  to  its  foundations,  and  aim¬ 
less  questionings  such  as  this  would  escape  him  : — “Will  a  time 
come  w'hen  all  will  be  forgotten  that  now  is  beneath  the  sun? 
If  so,  of  what  profit  is  life?”  It  is  the  cry  of  a  mind  the  edge 
of  which  has  been  worn  down  by  w'ork  for  which  it  is  unfitted. 
He  must  have  felt  that  most  painful  of  all  reactions  from  brain 
exercise  :  the  same  weariness  and  lassitude  on  sitting  down  to 
begin  his  task  as  if  he  had  toiled  at  it  for  hours.  He  left  liOndon 
and  took  to  the  roads  because  his  mind  was  sick  and  he  feared 
consumption.  He  could  not,  in  the  words  of  Musset, 

“  ...  vivre  entrc  deux  murs  et  quatre  faces  morncs, 

Le  front  sous  un  rnoellon,  les  pieds  sur  un  tonibeau.” 

And  no  sooner  does  the  roar  of  the  great  city  grow  faint  than 
Lavengro  comes  to  his  own  and  his  powers  of  observation 
revive.  Were  it  not  for  the  api^le  wmman  and  the  Armenian 
merchant  and  his  dumb  clerk,  there  is  little  in  the  London 
scenes  to  haunt  the  memory. 

When  Borrow  treats  of  the  publisher,  of  Francis  Ardry,  or  of 
other  town-dwellers,  he  is  ill  at  ease,  and  his  mind,  to  use  a 
phrase  of  his  own,  is  dry  and  unproductive.  But  place  him  in 
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the  grassy  lane  or  by  the  gypsy  encampment,  and  all  this  is 
changed.  The  thoughts  arrive  in  their  throngs,  and  he  effaces 
himself  as  he  listens  to  others.  He  has  no  righteous  horror  of 
thieves  or  cheats,  because  he  feels  that  had  his  circumstances 
been  similar  he  might  have  become  as  one  of  them.  His  mind 
is  merely  the  medium  through  which  the  story  flows  upon  his 
page ;  it  emerges  as  it  left  the  lips  of  the  teller,  without  colour 
from  his  personal  idiosyncrasy  :  as  the  immortal  discourse  with 
Jasper  Petulengro  about  the  wind  on  the  heath.  Lavengro 
narrates  the  story  of  Peter  Williams  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  not 
for  any  enriching  effect  it  has  upon  his  own  moral  nature.  His 
mind  goes  out  to  his  characters,  to  those  possessed  by  one  idea 
which  has  made  them  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
his  treatment  of  nature  is  identical  with  that  of  man ;  he  does 
not  seek  nature,  he  is  nature.  Had  he  lived  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  well  he  might,  with  what  vigour  would  he  have 
refuted  Dr.  Johnson’s  claim  for  the  superiority  of  Fleet  Street 
over  the  fairest  sylvan  scene.  The  modern  dweller  in  towns  is 
smitten  with  something  of  religious  awe  at  meadows  golden 
with  buttercups  or  fruit-trees  in  blossom.  With  Borrow  they 
are  man’s  rightful  heritage,  to  be  enjoyed,  not  worshipped. 
When  Milton  decks  with  flowers  the  bier  of  Lycidas,  he  reveals 
as  much  of  his  own  mind  as  of  their  beauty ;  but  when 
Shakespeare’s  Perdita  speaks  of  “daffodils  that  come  before  the 
swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beauty,”  it 
intoxicates  us  wdth  the  immortal  hope  of  spring.  Borrow 
w'anders  in  nature’s  garden  like  one  of  its  lawful  possessors. 
The  leafy  canopy  that  shelters  him  from  the  sun,  the  cool 
stream  to  refresh  his  limbs,  the  tinkle  of  falling  water,  the  light 
on  grass  :  all  these  are  not  far  removed  like  some  Promised 
Land,  but  ever  present,  and  for  lack  of  which  man  shall  not 
grow  old  in  health. 

The  episode  of  Isopel  Berners  is  said  to  be  no  exception  to 
the  almost  unnatural  calm  that  broods  upon  Borrow’s  pages. 
It  is  accepted  as  veracious,  since  Borrow  never  invented  a 
character,  and  Professor  Saintsbury,  after  remarking  that  there 
was  an  absence  of  passion  in  all  his  characters  and  that  he  was 
never  in  love,  adds  that  he  would  not  have  made  himself  cut  so 
poor  a  figure  without  cause.  Mr.  Seccombe  affirms  that 
Borrow’s  normal  temper  was  a  cold  one,  that  he  was  a  despiser 
and  distruster  of  young  women,  and  that  he  dallied  with  the 
project  and  insulted  Isopel  with  his  irony.  Both  these  state¬ 
ments  are  too  sweeping,  though  it  may  be  conceded  that  Borrow 
spent  the  time  with  Isopel  in  the  dingle  somewhat  strangely  in 
teaching  her  Armenian.  But  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
companionship  and  affectionate  sympathy  sufficed,  as  was  proved 
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by  the  happiness  of  his  marriage  to  a  woman  older  than  himself 
who  shared  all  his  thoughts  and  copied  his  manuscripts  for  the 
printer.  Actual  love-making  was  alien  to  his  nature,  and  his 
gladness  in  Isopel’s  propinquity  was  of  an  unconscious  kind. 
The  Armenian  lessons  merely  filled  a  gap  in  their  conversa¬ 
tions,  as  the  sense  in  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  is  subordinate  to 
the  emotions  expressed  indirectly  by  the  sound.  Yet  it  may 
be  doubted  whether,  since  the  serpent  entered  Eden,  greater 
happiness  has  been  vouchsafed  to  man  than  in  this  instance  to 
Borrow. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  case  for  his  detractors  is  the  slightness 
of  his  regret  for  Isopel’s  departure,  when  every  succeeding  time 
the  temptation  to  follow  her  grew  more  faint ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  in  him  the  man  of  action  is  always  contending 
with  the  poet,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  the  man  of  action  to  live 
in  the  present  and  ever  to  seek  new  adventures.  His  books  are 
composed  of  the  imaginative  aura  that  action  gives  off ;  they 
are  sagas  in  which  he  sings  his  own  deeds.  Although  literal 
records,  they  are  touched  with  a  retrospective  enchantment,  as 
by  one  who  has  toiled  all  the  morning,  slept  at  midday,  and 
woken  at  sunset  to  find  the  prospect  unchanged  yet  transfigured. 
In  the  preface  to  Lavengro  he  describes  it  as  “a  dream,”  and 
there  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  in  Spain  telling  of  his  joy  in 
contemplating  a  beautiful  landscape,  which  throws  an  uncon¬ 
scious  light  on  the  working  of  his  genius: — “An  hour  elapsed, 
and  I  still  maintained  my  seat  on  the  wall ;  the  past  scenes  of 
my  life  flitting  before  my  eyes  in  airy  and  fantastic  array, 
through  which  every  now  and  then  peeped  trees  and  hills  and 

other  patches  of  the  real  landscape  which  I  was  confronting - ” 

Before  the  conclusion  of  Romany  Rye  the  glow  had  faded  entirely 
from  the  heavens,  the  real  encroached  more  and  more  upon  the 
ideal.  And  the  whole  of  Wild  Wales  was  composed  in  the  light 
of  common  day. 

Save  for  the  single  instance  of  the  stage  coachmen  and  the 
coming  of  the  railway,  there  is  no  reference  to  contemporary  life 
in  Borrow ’s  volumes  of  autobiography.  The  stream  waters  the 
fields  of  childhood,  enters  the  green  valley  of  youth  chequered 
by  the  shadows  of  domestic  sorrow ;  and  passes  through  the  dark 
gorge  of  London  life.  Then  the  hills  fall  back,  the  river  spreads 
into  a  lake  on  which  the  sunlight  dances ;  only  our  charmed 
boat  has  no  landmark  by  which  to  steer.  The  Bible  in  Spain 
was  held  together  by  the  state  of  the  country,  the  distribution 
of  Testaments,  the  relations  of  Borrow  to  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  for  want  of  such  stiffening  ideas  the  fabric  of  Lavengro 
is  liable  to  collapse  upon  the  reader’s  mind. 

Yet  this  unfettered  simplicity  is  not  all  loss.  We  may  prove 
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it  by  turning,  after  a  study  of  Borrow,  to  the  works  of  any  other 
writer  of  imaginative  prose.  At  once  we  are  made  aware  of 
contracted  horizons,  of  having  exchanged  the  boundless  heath 
for  the  walks  of  men,  freedom  for  social  tyranny.  We  visit 
other  writers  at  well-ordered  times,  and  a  guide  escorts  us  along 
gravel  walks,  and  points  out  objects  of  interest.  But  the  visitor 
to  Borrow ’s  domain  must  always  find  the  lodge  closed  and  the 
keeper  gone.  He  is  fortunate  if,  roaming  round  the  immense 
circuit,  he  espies  a  little  door  unlatched;  but  when  he 
enters,  what  a  wilderness  meets  his  view !  And  if  one  of  the 
hilly  and  overgrown  paths  does  lead  him  to  the  house-front,  he 
discerns  a  long  and  rambling  structure,  in  no  single  architec¬ 
tural  style,  but  with  the  traces  of  every  age  upon  its  surface. 

No  discussion  of  Borrow ’s  merits  should  omit  some  reference 
to  his  style.  It  is  flexible  but  not  emphatic  ;  it  neither  disturbs  nor 
excites ;  its  epithets  do  not  lance  the  reader’s  mind.  It  has  a  collo¬ 
quial  tinge,  and  does  not  disdain  the  set  phrase  ;  we  do  not  feel,  as 
with  some  writers,  of  whom  Milton  is  the  grand  exemplar,  that 
every  w^ord  has  been  re-dipped  in  the  creative  spring.  But  its 
rhythm  is  flawless,  and  pursues  the  reader  as  the  long-drawn 
ebb  of  the  sea  pursues  the  traveller  who  turns  his  steps  inland. 
It  often  wears  a  thin  robe  of  irony,  but  when  this  is  discarded, 
it  less  resembles  thinking  aloud  than  confession  by  letter  or 
spoken  word  to  an  understanding  friend.  Take  this  from 
Lavengro  : — “When  many  years  had  rolled  on,  long  after  I  had 
attained  manhood,  and  had  seen  and  suffered  much,  and  w’hen 
our  first  interview  had  long  since  been  effaced  from  the  mind  of 
the  man  of  peace,  I  visited  him  in  his  venerable  hall,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  hospitality  of  his  hearth.”  Or  this  from  the  Bible  in 
Spain  : — “In  the  streets  of  Aranjuez,  and  beneath  the  mighty 
cedars  and  gigantic  elms  and  plantains  which  compose  its  noble 
woods,  I  have  frequently  seen  groups  assembled  listening  to 
individuals  who,  with  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  were 
reading  aloud  the  comfortable  wnrds  of  salvation.”  There  is 
one  book  on  which  many  writers  have  attempted  to  model  their 
style,  and  of  whose  grand  music  we  find  some  echoes  in  Borrow  : — 
“Oh,  how  dare  I  mention  the  dark  feeling  of  mysterious  dread 
which  comes  over  the  mind,  and  which  the  lamp  of  reason,  though 
burning  bright  the  while,  is  unable  to  dispel !  ...  In  the  brightest 
days  of  prosperity— ^in  the  midst  of  health  and  wealth — how 
sentient  is  the  poor  human  creature  of  thy  neighbourhood  !  How 
instinctively  aware  that  the  flood-gates  of  horror  may  be  cast  open, 
and  the  dark  stream  engulf  him  for  ever  and  ever !  ” 

Augustus  Ealli. 
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To  uphold  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
keep  the  country  out  of  war,  is  the  difficult  problem  now  before 
President  Wilson.  This  is  the  task  set  for  him  by  a  majority  of 
the  American  people,  judging  from  the  expression  of  public 
sentiment  which  finds  voice  in  the  Press  and  in  speeches  made 
on  various  and  sundry  occasions  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  It  is  in  the  attempt  to  express  this  senti¬ 
ment  in  American  foreign  policies  that  President  Wilson  finds 
himself  at  the  moment  in  a  most  difficult  and  trying  position, 
from  which  it  will  take  enormous  political  agility  to  escape 
with  dignity  and  credit  to  himself  or  to  the  nation  for  which  he 
speaks. 

“Give  a  calf  enough  rope  and  it  will  hang  itself,”  is  an  old 
saying  which  seems  to  furnish  a  key  of  sorts  to  the  President’s 
policy  in  dealing  with  Germany  and  Austria.  In  other  words, 
he  seems  inclined  to  let  things  go  on  until  they  become  so  bad 
that  he  has  a  unanimous  public  sentiment  behind  him  in  any 
action  he  may  take.  To  prosecute  British  officials  for  violation 
of  neutrality  in  enlisting  men  in  the  United  States  for  service 
in  the  British  Army,  to  demand  the  recall  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  caught  red-handed  in  a  plot  to  hamper  American 
industry,  and  to  pursue  relentlessly  all  unimportant  violators  of 
American  neutrality  law,  regardless  of  which  side  of  the  European 
controversy  these  violations  favour,  are  all  matters  against  which 
no  protest  will  be  made  by  the  American  people;  in  fact,  such 
actions  will  meet  with  their  approval,  because  they  cater  to  the 
neutrality  idea  without  seriously  threatening  America  with  an 
armed  conflict. 

It  is,  however,  when  the  American  authorities  enter  the  contro¬ 
versial  field  of  international  law  and  custom  that  the  touch 
becomes  less  sure  and  American  policy  vague  and  confused.  In 
the  matter  of  protests  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania ,  as  shown 
by  the  diplomatic  record,  there  is  no  flaw.  A  position  was 
assumed,  reiterated,  and  the  threat  distinctly  made,  that  further 
violation  of  the  American  contentions  would  be  regarded  in  a 
most  serious  light,  necessitating  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Government.  The  sinking  of  the  Arabic  was  as  gross 
a  violation  of  the  American  contention  as  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  The  German  Ambassador  to  Washington  made  a 
statement  full  of  apologies  for  the  incident,  and  said  that  the 
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German  Government  was  quite  prepared  to  yield  to  the  American 
demands  as  to  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neutral  and  non-combatant 
lives. 

Then  comes  the  formal  Note  from  Berlin,  which  fails  in  every 
particular  to  sustain  the  forecast  made  by  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador,  and  this  Note  ie  keyed  in  such  insolent  tone  as  to  place 
matters  exactly  where  they  stood  the  day  after  the  Lusitania 
was  sunk,  with  the  added  aggravation  of  a  fresh  offence  defended 
and  justified  by  the  offender  upon  the  flimsiest  grounds.  Then 
came  the  sinking  of  the  Hesperian ;  still  another  violation  of  the 
American  contention,  in  regard  to  which,  however,  Germany 
denies  all  responsibility.  The  calf  has  certainly  been  given  plenty 
of  rope,  but  is  demonstrating  the  possession  of  as  many  lives  as 
the  proverbial  cat. 

No  statesman  could  envy  President  Wilson  in  his  present  pre¬ 
dicament.  He  stands  between  the  devil  of  Prussianism  and  the 
deep  sea  of  a  nation  urging  him  on  to  say  anything  and  every¬ 
thing,  but  to  do  nothing  which  smacks  of  an  exhibition  of  force ; 
the  only  thing  for  which  the  Berlin  Government  has  any  fear 
or  even  respect.  The  German  Ambassador  announces  that  his 
enforced  recall  would  mean  war  a  few  days  thereafter,  and  he  is 
unquestionably  correct,  and  he  remains.  Berlin  proposes  to  refer 
to  the  Hague  Conference  a  matter  of  indemnity  for  American 
lives  and  property  wilfully  and  illegally  destroyed ;  and  thus  it 
will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  if  this  sort  of  guff  is  found 
adequate  to  defer  a  crisis  in  German-American  relations,  an 
unlimited  supply  will  be  forthcoming  from  Berlin. 

More  Notes  from  the  American  Government  wherein  a  distin¬ 
guished  regard  for  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the 
German  nation  will  be  expressed  in  the  best  language  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  also  containing  expression  of  further  incredulity  as  to 
any  malignity  in  German  purpose  may  be  expected  unless 
American  public  opinion  yields  signs  of  support  for  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  policy.  If  this  calf  and  rope  idea  is  to  be  followed  indefinitely 
nothing  will  be  done ;  certainly  not  while  Germany  is  sinking 
other  than  American  ships,  even  though  they  are  non-com.batant 
and  carry  American  passengers.  It  is  evident  that  if  Germany 
really  wants  President  Wilson  to  be  aggressive,  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  must  sink  an  American  passenger  liner  with  several 
hundred  American  citizens  on  board,  or  else  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  must  be  caught,  dark  lantern  and  jemmy  in  hand,  trying 
to  break  into  the  United  States  treasury. 

Such  occurrences  as  these  would  undoubtedly  give  President 
Wilson  the  necessary  pUhiscite  to  act  as  well  as  speak ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  calf  might  then  be  found  to  have  hanged  itself 
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with  the  ample  supply  of  rope  given.  Count  Bernstorff  has, 
however,  showm  great  skill  in  avoiding  the  coils,  and  up  to  the 
present  writing  at  least  is  still  persona  grata  with  the  American 
State  Department.  Upon  the  heads  of  his  subordinates  the  blame 
is  allowed  to  fall  for  all  acts  for  which  in  ordinary  times  the  chief 
representative  of  a  foreign  Government  is  held  responsible.  These 
men  are  being  thrown  to  the  lions  one  at  a  time  as  public  indigna¬ 
tion  in  America  is  about  to  reach  the  boiling-point  and  a  sacrifice 
is  demanded.  Dr.  Dumba,  the  erstwhile  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  showed  less  skill,  agility,  ingenuity,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  owm  plotting.  He  was 
caught  red-handed,  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and  is  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  from  personal  knowledge  that  methods  of  diplomacy 
successfully  practised  in  the  Balkan  States  are  not  as  useful  or 
convincing  when  utilised  in  Washington. 

These  things  are  by  the  way,  however,  and  the  chief  concern 
of  those  Americans  who  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  present  German- American  controversy  in  hopes  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government  will  extract  itself  from  present  difficulties 
with  honour  and  dignity,  is  with  the  situation  as  a  whole.  This 
situation  has  now  become  intolerable.  President  Wilson  would 
win  a  high  position  for  himself  in  the  history  of  his  country  if  by 
some  clearly  defined  and  effective  move  he  would  brush  aside  the 
fog  which  now  envelops  the  whole  discussion,  and  get  back  to 
the  fundamental  issue  which  arose  from  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  German  diplomacy  has  not  ranked  high  in  the  wmrld’s 
affairs,  but  in  this  instance,  and  up  to  now,  it  has  proved  too 
much  for  the  chosen  political  leader  of  the  American  nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  meets  in  regular  session 
early  in  December.  It  has  been  rumoured  that  it  would  be  called 
together  in  special  session  at  an  earlier  date.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  declare  war  upon  another 
country,  this  being  a  function  of  the  legislative  body  solely.  It 
seems  possible  the  President  is  unwilling  to  precipitate  by  his 
own  act  a  crisis  that  would  result  in  war.  He  may  wish  to  spar 
for  a  time  until  Congress  gets  together  and  then  place  the  whole 
matter  in  the  hands  of  that  body,  accepting  the  decision  then 
given  as  the  will  of  the  nation. 

What  action  Congress  might  take  if  now  in  session  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  There  are  many  pro-Ally  and  many  pro-German 
members.  There  are  many  others  who  represent  peace-at-any- 
price  communities.  The  debate  upon  any  action  proposed  at  this 
time,  and  as  matters  now  stand,  would  be  fierce  and  prolonged. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  a  good  working  majority,  but  there 
would  be  no  solid  party  front  presented  to  the  Opposition  on  this 
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matter,  especially  if  the  President  himself  advocated  no  particular 
line  of  action  but  left  it  to  be  fought  out  in  the  legislative  body. 
There  would  be  much  play  of  politics,  as  within  less  than  a  year 
the  candidates  will  be  chosen  for  the  next  Presidential  election 
due  a  year  from  this  coming  November.  In  a  congressional 
session  preceding  a  national  election  every  move  is  considered  as 
having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  vote  which  is  so  soon  to  be  cast. 

A  record  of  past  efficiency  or  inefficiency  can  be  easily  wiped  out 
or  subordinated  to  a  skilful  handling  of  political  issues  in  this 
pre-election  session. 

There  is  a  large  element  among  the  American  voters  thoroughly 
dissatisfied  with  the  President’s  handling  of  the  Mexican  crisis, 
and  a  still  larger  element  very  much  disgusted  with  the  present 
German- American  situation,  which  they  believe  has  come  about 
largely  through  the  “wait-and-see”  policy  of  Washington.  There 
is  another  element  fighting  constantly  for  advantage  for  the 
Central  Empires,  and  still  another,  greater  than  either  of  those 
mentioned,  which  is  in  favour  of  American  neutrality  at  almost 
any  cost.  These  elements  are  far  from  being  sharply  defined. 
A  question  has  probably  never  arisen  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Government  from  its  foundation  upon  which  were  held 
more  divergent  views,  and  upon  which  were  to  be  found  more 
shades  of  opinion,  as  to  the  course  that  should  be  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  present  controversy  with  Germany. 

It  is  this  confused  state  of  public  opinion  which  has  be-fogged 
the  Government  at  Washington,  and  which,  if  the  matter  were 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress,  would  give  rise  to  a  most  acrimonious 
debate  covering  the  entire  field  of  foreign  jwlicy.  The  Executive 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  w'anted  the  support  ol 
Parliament  in  its  commitment  to  this  war.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  President  Wilson  wants  an  even  more  unanimous  support 
than  was  accorded  the  British  rulers  before  he  takes  any  steps 
which  would  in  all  probability  lead  to  hostilities. 

It  is  said  in  Washington  that  no  man  really  knows  just  what 
President  Wilson  thinks  about  this  war,  as  to  the  position  America 
should  occupy  in  relation  thereto,  or  just  where  his  sympathies 
may  lie.  No  man  in  high  places  has  ever  held  his  own  counsel 
more  consistently  or  persistently  than  has  this  President  of  the 
United  States.  With  other  Presidents  it  has  always  been  possible 
to  learn  from  intimate  personal  friends  what  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  nation  was  thinking  about,  and  to  obtain  his  opinions  on 
c  -/rent  events.  President  Wilson  does  not  appear  to  have  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  group  of  trusted  friends  and  advisers  to 
whom  he  unburdens  his  mind  or  to  whom  he  goes  for  counsel  as 
other  Presidents  have  done,  and  it  is  known  that  even  the 
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members  of  his  own  Cabinet  find  him  a  listener  rather  than  a 
talker,  amd  not  one  of  them  has  penetrated  the  barrier  of  reserve, 
both  physical  and  mental,  he  has  erected  about  himself.  He  is 
manifestly  self-contained,  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  those  strong 
convictions  with  w'hich  he  is  credited  he  is  most  chary  of  indicating 
their  nature  m  times  of  great  national  anxiety. 

He  has  showm  himself  to  be  a  strong,  obstinate  fighter  for  what 
he  wants  from  Congress,  and  he  has  won  over  a  majority  vote 
on  several  occasions  after  a  fight  in  the  beginning  of  which  he 
was  seemingly  in  accord  with  only  a  hopeless  minority.  The 
character  of  the  man  cannot  change ;  in  fact,  he  is  of  particularly 
rigid  mental  construction,  so  we  must  believe  that  he  has  had, 
not  only  strong  convictions  upon  every  point  that  has  arisen  since 
August  4th,  1914,  but  that  he  has  exercised  the  most  marvellous 
self-control  in  refraining  from  expressing  these  convictions,  even 
in  moments  of  relaxation  in  company  with  intimate  personal 
friends,  or  those  who  may  rank  as  such  through  constant  personal 
association. 

That  the  neutrality  of  the  American  Government  has  been 
maintained  in  this  war  is  manifest  in  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  Germany  and  by  the  Allies  as  well  with  certain  acts  of  that 
Government.  The  statement  recently  accredited  to  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Washington  that  America  was  not  neutral,  never 
had  been,  and  that  everybody  knew  it,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
testimonials  as  to  American  sympathy  with  the  Allied  cause  that 
has  been  forthcoming.  If  Germany  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
American  attitude,  the  Allies  can  well  afford  to  refrain  from 
serious  criticism  of  American  action  or  inaction,  as  the  case  may 
be,  in  dealing  with  Germany.  As  it  happens,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  America  militates  seriously 
against  Germany  and  Austria — hence  the  bitterness  shown  by 
Germans  towards  America  and  all  things  American.  Deprived 
of  her  over-seas  trade  by  the  Allied  Navies,  Germany  is  denied 
access  to  American  markets,  and  therefore  finds  it  irksome  that 
her  opponents  are  able  to  purchase  supplies  and  transport  them 
to  Europe.  The  German  idea  of  neutrality  would  be  for  America, 
by  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  munitions  of  war,  to  do  for 
Germany  what  her  Navy  is  unable  to  do,  and  that  is  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  supplies  to  the  Allies. 

Austria  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  sound  Washington  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  such  an  embargo.  The  reply 
of  the  United  States  Government  was  swift  and  sure.  It  was 
most  emphatically  to  the  effect  that  such  action  would  be  held 
to  be  unneutral,  and  that  the  whole  principle  of  such  an  embargo 
would  be  wrong,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inexpediency  of  America 
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establishing  a  precedent  which  might  at  some  future  time  arise  to 
confound  and  endanger  an  American  position.  This  answer  of 
the  American  Government  to  Austria  was  so  emphatic  and  un¬ 
equivocal  that  it  practically  put  an  end  to  all  serious  agitation 
within  the  United  States  in  favour  of  an  embargo,  an  agitation 
which  was  making  formidable  headway.  It  also  indicated 
strongly  that  should  Congress,  perhaps  for  local  political  reasons 
pass  such  an  Act  the  President  would  veto  it.  He  would  have 
to  do  this  or  stultify  himself.  Such  an  Act  could  become  a 
law  over  the  President’s  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  action  by  Congress  need  hardly  be  taken  seriously ; 
in  fact,  an  American  embargo  upon  the  export  of  war  material 
is  practically  no  longer  to  be  considered  even  as  a  remote 
eventuality. 

There  is  an  influence  at  work  in  Washington,  and  perhaps 
throughout  the  country,  among  a  certain  class  of  well-meaning 
but  not  well-informed  people,  that  has  helped  to  increase  the 
apparently  inexhaustible  stock  of  patience  of  the  American 
Government  with  German  misdoing.  It  is  felt  by  these  people 
that  Germany  being  helpless  on  the  sea  should  be  given  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  which  may  arise  as  to  her  acts  or  intentions.  This 
might  come  from  a  desire  to  make  allowances  for  desperation. 
It  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  it  may  be  considered 
as  parallel  to  the  leniency  shown  by  the  law  or  a  jury  to  the  acts 
of  a  man  mentally  unbalanced  from  one  cause  or  another,  or  to 
a  combatant  driven  into  a  corner  and  fighting  against  tremendous 
odds  which  seem  to  promise  defeat,  using  methods  which  would 
otherwise  appear  unpardonable.  Of  course,  this  idea  is  based 
upon  ignorance  or  indifference  to  the  real  issues  of  the  present 
war,  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  has  a  certain 
hold  upon  neutral  minds  remote  from  the  struggle. 

A  prominent  New  York  newspaper  of  high  standing  and  con¬ 
servative  habit,  not  usually  given  to  the  publication  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  found  the  occasion  of  Count  Bernstorff’s  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Germany  would  yield  to  American  demands  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  at  sea  to  be  worthy  of  using  a  large 
picture  of  President  Wilson,  and  printing  below  it  the  following 
text  :  “This  is  the  man  who,  without  rattling  a  sword,  without 
mobilising  a  corporal’s  guard  of  soldiers,  or  lifting  the  anchor  of 
a  warship,  won  for  civilisation  the  greatest  diplomatic  victory  of 
generations,”  The  arrival  of  the  German  official  Note  a  few  days 
later  in  which  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic  was  justified,  indemnity 
refused,  a  reference  to  the  Hague  proposed  and  Count  Bemstorff’s 
previous  statement  utterly  nullified,  must  have  given  the  editorial 
staff  of  that  New  York  newspaper  a  cold  chill,  for  it  made  their 
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announcement  of  a  great  “  diplomatic  victory  ”  look  extremely 
foolish.  This  is  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  game  that  is  being 
played  with  the  American  people  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Central  Empires.  At  the  moments  of  highest  tension  “fog 
bombs  ”  are  discharged,  if  not  from  the  German  Embassy,  from 
some  other  source  of  supply,  “official”  or  “semi-official,”  and  the 
issue  again  becomes  obscure  to  the  public  gaze.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  Mr.  Lansing,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  is  off  on  a 
ten-days’  holiday.  He  probably  felt  that  a  temporary  retirement 
was  needed  to  clear  his  vision  and  enable  him  to  take  a  fresh 
hold  uix)n  the  vexed  question  of  German-American  relations. 

Realising  their  inability  to  bring  about  an  embargo  upon  the 
export  of  war  material,  and  somewhat  checked  in  their  strike 
agitation  by  the  enforced  exit  of  Dr.  Dumba  from  the  diplomatic 
circle,  German  efforts  are  now  directed  towards  making  trouble 
for  British  finance  in  America.  This  field  for  obstruction  is  not 
very  promising  for  several  reasons,  most  of  them  practical.  Even 
the  German  bankers  have  suffered  through  the  irregularity  of 
sterling  exchange,  and  we  now  find  them  in  friendly  conference 
with  the  Anglo-American  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  some  better  arrangements  than  exist  at  present.  Then,  again, 
the  money  to  be  borrowed  by  England  in  the  United  States  is 
presumably  to  establish  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  of 
all  kinds,  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  which  would  come 
under  the  heading  of  munitions  of  war.  In  other  words,  the 
money  is  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
German  effort  to  block  the  loan  would  meet  with  popular  approval, 
or  that  German  bankers  and  business  men  would  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  become  known  as  opponents  of  this  British,  or, 
rather.  Allied  credit. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  German- Americans  have  benefited 
largely  through  trading  with  England,  France,  and  Eussia,  and 
that  some  of  those  who  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  talking  in  favour 
of  Germany  have  confined  their  patriotic  efforts  to  noise,  letting 
their  deeds  lead  them  into  the  more  profitable  channels  of  “  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  enemy.”  According  to  Press  reports  during  the  past 
few  days,  it  is  intended  by  Germany  to  measure  her  strength  in 
America  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  British  loan,  with  the 
idea  of  determining  thereby  whether  or  not  it  is  of  any  value  to 
the  German  cause  to  continue  the  fight  for  American  “  neutrality  ” 
as  it  would  be  defined  in  a  German  lexicon.  There  may  be  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  is  probably  only  partially  true.  Many  months 
ago  the  writer  forecasted  an  increasingly  difficult  situation  as 
existing  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
questions  arising  out  of  the  war.  This  forecast  has  been  fully 
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justified  with  each  passing  month.  Germany  has  been  developing 
American  public  sentiment  in  every  possible  direction  in  hopes  of 
deriving  some  advantage.  Delay  has  certainly  been  secured  as 
a  result  of  these  tactics,  but  through  the  acts  of  the  Germans 
themselves,  and  the  course  pursued  by  the  German  Admiralty 
in  its  conduct  of  the  war,  the  net  results  must  be  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  the  Teutonic  Governments. 

Credit  must  be  given  to  German  representatives  in  America 
for  a  boldness,  liberality  of  expenditure,  and  persistence  in 
furthering  their  purpose,  which,  if  results  had  been  possible,  they 
would  have  attained.  Money,  brute  force,  intrigue,  and  decep¬ 
tion  have  been  used  to  their  utmost  power.  Tact  and  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  have  been  wanting,  as  they  generally  have  been  in 
modern  German  diplomacy,  but  even  in  this  direction  they  have 
been  exercised  sufficiently  to  inject  confusion  into  the  situation 
at  times  when  a  crisis  was  apparently  inevitable,  and  thus  post¬ 
pone  the  inevitable  “  showdown  ”  which  must  come  some  day  if 
matters  go  on  as  during  the  past  few  months.  When  all  possible 
means  of  obstruction  have  been  exhausted,  and  this  point  has  not 
yet  been  reached  by  any  means,  and  German  “fog  producers” 
are  no  longer  effective,  indifference  to  American  action  may 
naturally  succeed  to  the  present  strenuous  effort  to  secure  some 
American  action  directly  or  indirectly  favourable  to  German 
interests. 

One  of  the  strongest  hopes  Germany  must  have  for  possible 
future  success  in  the  United  States — of  a  negative  character 
perhaps,  but  still  useful — must  lie  in  Congress,  for  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  secure  strong  co-operation  from  certain  members.  The 
pro-German  Congressional  delegation  is  not  large,  but  it  does 
not  take  many  members  to  delay  or  obstruct  the  progress  of 
business  or  to  inject  fruitless  discussion  into  the  proceedings 
when  public  attention  needs  to  be  diverted.  To  utilise  this  force 
to  the  best  advantage  is  undoubtedly  the  German  purpose,  and 
if  President  Wilson  puts  the  matter  of  German-American  relations 
into  Congressional  hands  he  will  certainly  turn  the  legislative  halls 
into  a  bear  garden. 

When  a  further  Note  comes  from  Germany  anent  the  sinking 
of  the  Arabic,  as  has  been  requested  by  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Secretary  Lansing  returns  from  his  holiday,  we  may 
possibly  get  a  flash  of  light  which  will  penetrate  the  fog  “made 
in  Germany  ”  which  now  envelops  the  whole  German-American 
controversy.  It  is  many  months  since  the  Lusitania  was  sunk, 
and  the  restless  spirits  of  the  hundreds  of  innocent  victims  of 
that  premeditated  crime  are  still  unappeased. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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“To  democratise  our  diplomacy  is  a  duty  sure  to  be  increasingly 
impressed  for  a  long  time  to  come  upon  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  experiment  in  co-operative  politics  now  being  witnessed. 
At  the  outset  it  should  be  said,  as  details  will  presently  be  brought 
forward  to  show,  that  the  impending  process,  so  far  from  intro¬ 
ducing  a  revolution,  would  only  mark  a  return  to  the  popular 
methods  which  two  centuries  ago  began  to  secure  the  best  brains 
of  the  time  for  the  diplomatic  calling.  Historic  precedent, 
therefore,  as  well  as  present  expediency,  is  in  favour  of  Parliament 
giving  earlier  and  fuller  attention  to  the  official  suggestions 
brought  together  in  manageable  shape  than  at  the  present  time 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  are  likely  to  receive.  The  delay,  however, 
can  be  only  temporary ;  and  in  the  sequel  of  these  remarks  the 
only  plan  for  guaranteeing  efficiency  and  capacity  to  our  inter¬ 
national  service  will  be  circumstantially  shown. 

Of  the  two  departments  concerned  with  our  external  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall  has  always  been  open 
without  any  condition  of  private  means  to  those  nominees  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  personally  approved  by  a  committee  of 
inspection  first  and  successful  afterwards  in  a  competition  at 
least  as  severe  as  was  formerly  that  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
The  examination  for  diplomats  aspirant  has  tended  for  many 
years  to  resemble  more  and  more  closely  that  for  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  with  a  supplementary  sine  qua  non  of  a  personal  income 
amounting  to  not  less  than  ^400  a  year.  Much  of  that  sum  has 
often  been  made  up  by  prize  fellow^ships.  The  career,  therefore, 
has  attracted  the  pick  of  the  universities.  The  Commissioners 
now  declare  against  the  further  continuance  of  all  money  qualifica¬ 
tion.  The  immense  improvement  in  the  intellectual  and  industrial 
standard  of  officers,  even  in  the  most  fashionable  Guards’  regi¬ 
ments,  tends  to  make  the  Army  a  self-supporting  institution.  As 
a  further  step  towards  giving  diplomacy  the  same  character,  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  the  cost  of  transfers  from  one 
chancery  to  another  should  no  longer  be  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
young  diplomatist.  All  expenses  under  this  head  are  for  the 
future  to  be  defrayed  by  his  employers,  the  State. 

(1)  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  George  111.  and 
Charles  Fox,  Vol.  II.  By  Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart.  (Longman.)  Foreign 
Sdations.  By  Sir  Spencer  Walpole.  (Macmillan’s  Citizen  Series.)  History 
of  British  Foreign  Policy.  By  Arthur  Hassall.  (William  Blackwood.) 
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In  1894  the  amalgamation  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  diplomacy 
would  have  been  finally  and  completely  established  if  the  Ridley 
Report  had  received  not  only  approval  but  full  adoption.  Even  as 
it  was,  some  of  its  proposals  had  been  practically  anticipated  by 
Grant  Duff’s  and  Lord  Houghton’s  suggestions.  Long  before  the 
interchange  of  the  two  services  was  effected  here  it  had  produced 
the  best  results  in  Germany  and  France,  Some  danger  there 
was,  or  might  have  been,  lest  the  process  of  fusion  should  be 
too  hastily  or  sweepingly  carried  out.  In  all  the  most  notable 
experiments  that  has  been  avoided. 

The  June  list  of  birthday  honours  announced  a  peerage  for 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Foreign  Office  contributions  to 
diplomacy.  Our  Ambassador  at  Paris  is  now  known  by  the 
style  of  Lord  Bertie.  Before  going  to  Paris  he  had  successively 
mounted  every  grade  of  the  secretarial  ascent,  including  both 
a  Parliamentary  and  permanent  Foreign  Office  Under-Secretary¬ 
ship.  Sir  Arthur  Henry  Hardinge,  our  representative  at 
Madrid,  received  the  same  kind  of  training  before  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  various  stages  landing  him  for  the  time  at  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff’s  old  place  on  the  Manzanares.  The  present 
Lord  Dufferin,  the  late  Michael  Herbert,  or,  to  pursue  the  list, 
Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  our  American  Ambassador,  and  Sir  H. 
Austin-Lee,  formerly  clerk  in  residence  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
to-day  a  member  of  the  Suez  Canal  Board  and  a  Counsellor  of 
Embassy,  all  in  their  different  ways  illustrate  the  happy  results 
of  the  official  fusion  once  more  in  the  present  Report  urged  upon 
the  Government. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  dangerous  novelty  in  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  proposals,  they  practically  recall  us  to  the  system 
under  which  diplomacy  first  neared  its  zenith,  because  it  was 
free  and  open  to  all  who  could  contrive  or  were  fitted  to  enter  it. 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  official  practice  of  the  seventeenth 
will  prove  the  true  means  of  subjecting  all  new  departures  in 
imperial  administration  to  supervision  by  the  responsible  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  an  imperial  democracy  that  shall  reflect  not  only 
every  section  of  the  community  at  home,  but  all  interests  and 
orders  of  Greater  Britain  from  Hong  Kong  to  Ottawa.  We 
are  working  heavily  and  slowly  through  a  war  which  will 
leave  nothing  as  it  was  before,  and  which  has  taught  every 
member  of  the  race  that  the  individual  and  collective 
exertions  of  all  form  the  only  bond  and  guarantee  of  a  unity 
never  likely  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  attack  from  rival 
empires.  Our  fellow-subjects,  however  remote  from  us,  of  the 
mother  country  are  fellow-taxpayers.  The  burden  of  Imperial 
honours  and  burdens  is  felt  in  its  incidence  by  all.  War  has 
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brought  the  masses  of  the  British  Isles  into  socio-political  as 
well  as  military  comradeship  with  those  over-sea.  The  personal 
careers  thus  opened  up,  their  efficiency,  methods  and  emoluments, 
are  no  longer  matters  to  be  controlled  by  cliques,  often  with  an  eye 
to  the  needs  of  the  younger  sons,  who  live  on  the  State  as  their 
eldest  brother  does  on  the  estate.  The  Australasian  and  trans- 
Atlantic  colonies  have  anticipated  rather  than  answered  every  call 
of  empire.  They  have  each  their  agents-general  resident  in 
London  every  year  growing  in  dignity  and  approaching  more 
closely  to  the  India  Office  Council  with  which  they  have  long 
been  frequently  in  touch.  This  connection  will  by  a  natural 
process  gradually  extend  to  the  Foreign  Office  as  well.  Places 
will  be  found  for  persons  of  colonial  birth  on  Whitehall 
staffs. 

The  area  for  recruiting  every  branch  of  the  service  that  deals 
with  our  external  affairs  will  become  automatically  enlarged, 
with  the  result  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  Foreign  Office  and 
its  staff  will  be  an  epitome  and  reflection  of  whatever  is  best  and 
most  characteristic,  without  regard  to  station,  wealth,  or 
social  prejudice,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  wherever  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  spolceh.  Our  French  Ambassador’s  w^ell- 
deserved  peerage  has  been  already  mentioned ;  his  sixteenth- 
century  predecessor  in  the  post,  named  Norreys,  did  not  belong 
by  birth  to  the  noble  and  the  wealthy.  Burleigh  suggested  him 
to  the  Queen  for  his  first-rate  business  aptitudes.  So,  too,  with 
the  diplomatist  who  after  a  couple  of  years  superseded  him.  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham.  The  great  Queen  had  desired  her  chief 
Minister  to  find  some  one  whom  she  could  trust  to  bring  friendly 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Court  of  Charles  IX.  in  favour  of  the 
French  Huguenots.  Norreys  only  failed  because  no  one  could 
have  succeeded  in  so  utterly  impracticable  a  commission. 

After  his  recall  neither  Burleigh  nor  his  royal  mistress  looked 
to  any  mere  courtier,  but  to  a  hard-headed,  keen-witted  descen¬ 
dant  of  a  Yorkshire  legal  stock.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham. 
Neither  of  these  British  envoys  to  the  French  Court  knew  from 
experience  much  of  the  class  that  traditionally  supplies  the 
material  for  ambassadors  and  attaches.  Like  all  others  of  their 
class  they  were  sent  abroad  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  business. 
Having  dispatched  this  they  returned  to  their  native  land,  gener¬ 
ally  with  a  choice  selection  of  useful  and  ornamental  gifts  for 
the  sovereign  lady  who  had  sent  them  forth,  sometimes  enriched 
themselves  by  pickings  and  perquisites,  but  never  or  very  rarely 
with  any  new  access  of  social  or  personal  prestige.  The  am¬ 
bassador,  appointed  not  merely  ad  hoc,  but  generally  through  a 
series  of  years  to  superintend  British  relations  with  the  Court 
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to  which  he  was  accredited,  did  not  come  into  existence  till  the 
Stuart  period. 

For  this  there  existed  a  feminine  reason  worth  mentioning. 
The  permanent  residence  of  an  ambassador  long  seemed  un- 
advisable  from  a  fear  of  the  domestic  complications  which 
might  disturb  the  intercourse  of  married  envoys.  That  is 
exactly  what  happened.  For  a  long  time  the  home  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  out  against  it.  But  Penelope  lamented  the  absent 
Ulysses  so  loudly  and  pertinaciously  as  at  last  to  convince  the 
authorities  that  the  sooner  she  packed  up  her  dresses  and 
followed  her  lord  the  better  for  the  peace  of  all  concerned. 
Not  long  after  this  the  ladies’  triumph  completed  itself,  when 
the  sixteenth-century  Pope  bearing  the  Sixtus  name  bestowed 
the  title  of  ambassadress  on  the  better  half  of  Count  Olivarez, 
whose  son  appears  in  “Gil  Bias”  as  Premier  to  Philip  IV.,  and 
who  was  himself  accredited  to  the  Vatican  by  that  most  Christian 
of  Spanish  monarchs. 

In  point  of  dignity  the  primitive  ambassador  lagged  a  good 
deal  behind  his  consort.  Save  under  personal  circumstances  of 
an  exceptional  kind  he  found  himself  at  foreign  Courts  only 
tolerated  as  an  under-strapper  charged  with  a  particular  errand, 
rather  than  welcomed  for  a  sovereign’s  confidential  substitute. 
Nearness  to  the  throne,  an  acquaintance  with  royal  secrets,  and 
a  high  place  in  the  good  books  of  potentates  and  princesses  had 
not  yet  invested  with  the  modern  social  prestige  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  diplomatic  body.  When  the  ambassador  called  at  the 
palace  he  was  kept  waiting  indefinitely  the  royal  leisure  in  an 
apartment  exactly  like  the  couriers’  room  at  a  modern  hotel. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  European  diplomacy 
organised  itself  as  a  profession,  but  on  a  by  no  means  aristocratic 
or  exclusive  basis.  Its  earliest  schools  at  the  epoch  now"  referred  to , 
w’ere  in  Eussia  and  in  Austria.  Throughout  Central  Europe  it 
gradually  grew-  in  reputation  to  such  a  point  as  to  be  considered  the 
one  civil  profession  projier  for  men  of  quality.  All  other  non- 
military  callings,  if  unconnected  with  the  State,  w"ere  left  only  to 
the  canaille.  Even  in  the  eighteen  hundreds  when  his  fame  had 
become  European,  a  leader  of  Vienna  society  showed  herself 
much  shocked  at  hearing  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  an  avocat. 
The  story  is  told  by  Sir  Archibald  Allison,  who  adds  :  “I  tremble 
to  think  what  would  have  been  thought  of  me  if  I  had  been 
known  to  have  embraced  the  profession  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.” 

Meanwhile  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  diplomatic  ability  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs  must  often  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  scions  of  aris- 
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tocracy  and  opulence.  To  discover  the  gift  itself  and  train  it  for 
effective  service  could  only  be  done  by  the  master  hand  of  high 
State  officials.  In  1794  the  most  reactionary  Court  and  Govern¬ 
ment  then  known  to  the  w^orld  found  a  successor  to  the  venerable 
and  worn-out  chief  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  Kaunitz,  not  among 
the  august  circles  in  which  that  veteran  moved,  but  in  a  man  till 
lately  altogether  unknown.  This  paragon  was  brought  to  light 
not  by  himself,  but  by  his  sovereign  when  paying  a  duty 
visit  to  a  school  for  poor  boys  on  prize-day.  Here  she  saw 
Thugut,  whose  rare  abilities  from  the  morrow  of  his 
promotion  maintained  him  in  the  Austrian  Premiership  till 
the  middle  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  son  of  a  Danube 
boatman,  born  1739,  he  had  by  his  father’s  self-denying  thrift 
and  the  good  offices  of  friends  been  placed  at  the  Oriental 
School  of  Vienna.  There  his  proficiency  in  Eastern  languages, 
shown  by  answers  to  the  examiner’s  questions  publicly  asked, 
caused  Maria  Theresa  who  was  present  to  murmur  in  her  lady’s 
ear :  “This  boy  must  be  looked  after.”  He  was  but  four  or  five 
years  older  when  he  became  interpreter  to  the  Austrian  Embassy 
at  Constantinople.  Then  follow'ed  a  series  of  diplomatic  missions 
—one  of  them  to  Frederick  the  Great,  who  applied  to  the  envoy 
nearly  the  same  language  that  he  had  previously  used  concerning 
our  own  Chatham  :  “Vienna  has  at  last  sent  me  a  man.”  The 
statesman  now  discovered  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  Empress 
differed  only  in  genius  from  other  politicians  of  his  time  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  a  type. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  no  peasant  son  was  so  poor  as,  if 
he  had  a  taste  for  arms,  not  to  carry  in  his  knapsack  a  field- 
marshal’s  baton.  Did  the  Church  attract  the  lad,  a  cardinal’s 
cap  at  once  lay  as  much  within  his  reach  as  if  he  had  been  born 
In  the  purple  with  the  Pope  himself  for  godfather,  and  an  uncle 
well  up  in  the  sacred  college  to  be  his  tutor  directly  he  had  left 
the  nursery.  Even  more  democratic  were  the  atmosphere  and 
traditions  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  period.  A  likely  lad,  so  far 
without  any  education  or  opportunities  of  self-improvement,  by 
good  luck  wms  observed  by  someone  high  in  rank  or  office.  The 
youth  showed  himself  sharp  as  a  needle,  a  stranger  to  any  kind 
of  scruple,  ready  to  betray  without  the  slightest  compunction 
the  earlier  patron  whom  he  had  exhausted  or  the  later  benefactor 
who  had  begun  to  baulk  his  wishes.  With  reasonable  luck  the 
odds  were  in  favour  of  such  an  adventurer’s  early  promotion  to 
an  ambassadorship  and  of  finding  himself  in  due  course  chancellor 
of  an  empire.  All  the  devices  of  aristocratic  jealousy  and  purple- 
born  malice  might  be  employed,  as  in  the  case  of  Thugut  they 
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actually  were,  to  check  his  advancement.  Brains,  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  dash  of  blackguardism,  eventually  proved  invincible. 

When  not  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms  the  hereditary 
rank  and  wealth  of  Austria  and  Eussia  from  1700-1800  found  a 
career  in  international  statesmanship.  But  the  life  and  soul 
of  that  system,  the  real  workers  of  the  diplomatic  machinery, 
were  men  of  Thugut’s  stamp — seldom,  of  course,  on  his  intel¬ 
lectual  level,  but  habitually  of  an  origin  equally  mean  and  quite 
as  blind  to  all  moral  impediments  to  the  line  they  were  paid 
to  take. 

In  England  the  diplomatic  calling  has  not  displayed  so  many 
instances  of  personal  romance,  of  rapid  ascent  by  a  combination 
of  fortune  and  intellect  from  the  pavement  to  the  secretariat 
or  the  embassy  itself.  It  has,  indeed,  been  by  no  means  un¬ 
known  at  all  periods  for  exceptional  tact  and  readiness,  without 
any  strong  social  backing,  to  attract  the  notice  of  place  and 
power  and  find  their  reward  in  Foreign  Office  nomination.  But 
in  late  Tudor  and  early  Stuart  days  the  outsiders  secured  for 
the  service,  such  as  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
belong  to  the  cream  of  the  upper  middle  and  higher  professional 
class.  During  the  eighteenth  century’s  first  half  the  dual 
Secretaryship  of  State — one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for  the 
South — was  compared  by  Lord  John  Eussell  to  two  coachmen 
on  a  mail-coach  box,  one  holding  the  right-hand  rein,  the  other 
the  left.  The  jealousy  and  intrigues  of  the  two  officials  placed 
them  in  continual  want  of  unscrupulous  underlings  who  should 
help  them  to  outwit  each  other.  It  was  the  age  of  secret  treaties ; 
and  the  utility  man  from  outside  was  expected  by  his  employer 
to  place  the  card  up  his  sleeve.  The  palmy  period  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  diplomatic  talent  in  England  came  between  the  treaties 
of  Eyswick  and  Utrecht. 

Afterwards,  during  the  Seven  Years’  War  epoch,  there  came  into 
fashion  and  flourished  exceedingly  a  mode  of  international  dealing, 
rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the  publicity  of  our  own  times. 
The  Anglo-Prussian  treaty  astonished  the  world  by  leaping  into 
light  in  the  January  of  1756,  This  probably  originated  with 
Henry  Fox,  Secretary  of  State.  Its  counterblast  appeared  during 
the  next  May  in  the  Franco- Austrian  treaty  of  Versailles, 
matured  in  profound  privacy  by  Maria  Theresa’s  great  minister 
Kaunitz.  That  instrument  pledged  Austria  to  neutrality  and 
abstinence  from  any  action  against  the  Netherlands.  Of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  secret  treaties  the  most  sensational  at  the  time 
was  the  understanding  of  France  and  England  said  by  Disraeli, 
in  1857,  to  have  been  arranged  three  years  earlier  with 
Austria.  Palmerston  told  Disraeli,  who  unearthed  this  document. 
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that  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  gohe-mouches  of  Paris. 
Disraeli  further  adduced  chapter,  verse,  and  date,  but  while 
correct  in  his  details  could  not  substantiate  his  charge  about 
the  motive  of  the  diplomacy.^  Passing  to  the  present  century, 
the  spring  of  1904  saw  the  two  present  western  allies  occupied 
with  a  perfectly  legitimate  deal  behind  the  scenes.  This 
happened  about  the  time  of  Lord  Eosebery’s  warning  against 
English  entanglement  in  the  unknown  responsibilities  of  contin¬ 
ental  diplomacy.  The  exact  date  of  the  transaction  was 
April  8th,  1904.  Its  full  history  and  the  precise  text  of  the 
international  obligations  only  reveal  themselves  after  an  interval 
of  nearer  ten  years  than  five.  From  Eyswick  to  Utrecht,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  professional  diplomatist  was  on  the  look-out  for 
some  clever  scamp  who  could  work  well  in  the  dark,  and  found 
him  now  at  a  counting-house  desk,  now  in  a  bagnio.  Daniel 
Defoe  devilled  for  William  III.  all  the  dark  places  in  the  Treaty 
of  Eyswick.  and  its  articles  were  brought  over  by  a  less  sturdy 
but  equally  versatile  genius,  Matthew  Prior,  fresh  from  his  uncle’s 
wine  shop.  A  little  later  the  literary  profession  in  the  persons  of 
Stepney  and  Tickell  marked  the  co-operation  of  Whitehall  with 
regions  closely  abutting  on  Grub  Street. 

The  organisation  of  the  Foreign  Office  first  approached  complete¬ 
ness  in  1789,  thanks  chiefly  to  Sir  Bland  Burges,  Under  Secretary 
in  that  year.  Even  then  the  head  of  the  department  was  often  in 
such  uncertain  touch  with  our  representatives  abroad  as  frequently 
to  welcome  offers  of  information  from  outsiders,  sometimes  on 
the  mere  chance  of  their  being  recipients  of  news  which  a  foreign 
minister  might  like  to  hear.  Diplomatic  gifts  as  well  as  personal 
endowments  are  hereditary  with  all  who  have  any  of  the  Sheridan 
blood.  The  author  of  the  School  for  Scandal,  himself  had  made 
Fox  a  first-rate  Under  Secretary  in  1782,  and  had  found  in  the 
habitues  of  Drury  Lane  some  of  its  best  material  for  foreign 
errands.  Sheridan  himself,  however,  used  to  say  that  no  one  of 
his  own  time  had  such  success  in  manufacturing  or  finding  tools 
for  political  work  as  had  been  achieved  by  Sir  Thomas  Eobinson, 
a  Yorkshire  baronet,  whose  father  had  won  his  title  not  in 
politics  but  in  trade.  Eobinson  himself,  as  our  ambassador  at 
Vienna  (1730  to  1748),  had  been  charged  by  his  home  chief, 
Carteret,  with  the  duty  of  winning  Maria  Theresa  to  England ;  in 
doing  that  he  showed  he  had  not  observed  the  methods  of  Thugut 
for  nothing,  and  employed  nondescript  agencies  of  widely  differing 
and  of  creditable  or  discreditable  kind  as  served  him  best. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  so  august  or  so  exclusively  patrician  in 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  diplomatic  system  as  to  claim  for  it 
(1)  Malmesbury’s  Memoirs  of  an  Ex-Minister,  Vol.  II.,  58-60 
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exemption  from  periodical  reform,  nothing  so  sacrosanct  in  its 
institutions,  that  their  efficiency  can  be  permanently  secured 
apart  from  the  adaptation  of  its  methods  and  men  to 
the  fluctuating  necessities  of  the  time.  To  democratise  our 
diplomacy  will  be  also  to  imperialise  it,  because  in  the  coming 
dispensation  our  trans-oceanic  kinsmen  who  have  spent  their 
blood  and  treasures  for  the  old  country  will  unite  with  the  masses 
at  home  in  seeing  to  it  that  no  future  diplomatic  appointments 
shall  recall  the  scandals  witnessed  in  our  own  time  at  Montevideo 
and  Lima.  Aristocracies  have  been  credited  by  the  French 
political  philosopher  with  abundant  force,  but  the  want  of  ideas— 
“A  weakness,”  adds  de  Tocqueville,  which  democracies  do  not 
always  make  good.  From  whichever  class  the  ambassadors  of 
the  future  may  be  chosen,  our  administrators  will  have  to  satisfy 
a  world-wide  constituency  that  the  most  responsible  of  inter¬ 
national  posts  are  filled  by  the  strongest  men  available  for  the 
work.  It  is  not  open  to,  doubt  that  a  British  ambassador 
answering  this  description  at  Constantinople  would  have  check¬ 
mated  instead  of  unintentionally  promoted  the  German  schemes 
that  ended  by  transferring  to  the  Kaiser  the  ascendency  at  the 
Porte,  traditionally  belonging  to  the  British  crown. 

As  at  Constantinople  so  it  has  been  in  other  places.  Sir  Frank 
Lascelles  in  1895  went  to  Berlin  fresh  from  St.  Petersburg.  While 
our  German  ambassador,  he  was  the  subject  of  many  interesting 
little  newspaper  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  popularity  at  the 
palace ;  every  week  he  figured  in  some  fresh  novelty,  like  the 
endless  surprise  visits  he  was  said  to  receive  from  the  Emperor, 
whose  puppet  during  his  thirteen  years’  stay  on  the  Spree  the 
German  newspapers  described  him.  In  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  on  that  threshold  of  Asia  where  two  worlds  and  two 
civilisations  meet,  the  British  embassy  has  been  by  immemorial 
tradition,  and  from  the  earliest  times  till  the  present  day  in 
nearly  unbroken  sequence,  the  chief  base  of  our  power  through¬ 
out  the  near  East,  as  well  as  the  centre  and  guarantee  of 
supremacy  over  our  Asiatic  subjects.  The  line  of  great  English 
ambassadors  at  the  Porte,  opened  in  1716  with  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu,  chiefly  known  to-day  from  his  ambassadress  the  famous 
Lady  Mary,  who  had  received  from  her  future  husband,  instead 
of  an  engagement  ring,  a  copy  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  Roman 
historian,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  who  married  him  chiefly  to  gratify 
a  taste  for  foreign  travel,  then  rather  difficult  for  her  sex.  Mon¬ 
tagu  himself,  Lord  Sandwich’s  favourite  son,  had  a  few^  other 
qualifications  than  his  rank  for  guiding  and  adorning  our  foreign 
policy. 

In  the  next  century,  the  same  residence  on  the  Golden  Horn 
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received  a  politician  belonging  by  birth  to  the  people,  and  illus¬ 
trating  by  his  whole  progress  the  growth  of  the  middle  classes  in 
importance  and  power.  Descended  from  an  ancient  line  of 
Bristol  merchant  princes,  Stratford  Canning  had  gone  to  Eton 
not  as  a  rich  man’s  son,  but  on  the  foundation.  “The  connection 
of  aristocracy  with  commerce,”  he  said,  in  his  latest  years  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  “has  been  the  making  of  England”;  and  he 
was  fond  of  giving  instances  to  something  like  this  effect.  The 
Lord  Mayors  of  London,  who  have  strengthened  noble  houses 
when  they  have  not  actually  founded  them,  included  in  the  century 
of  Stratford  Canning’s  birth.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Aveland  peers,  Sir  Samuel  Dash  wood,  without  whom  there 
would  have  been  no  Lord  Brooke.  During  the  fifteen  and 
sixteen  hundreds.  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  draper,  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Verulam  title,  and  Sir  John  Gresham,  grocer,  began  to 
rear  the  posterity  to  be  glorified  in  due  course  by  a  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Of  all  the  contemporaries  with  whom  Stratford 
Canning  had  most  to  do.  Viscount  Palmerston  had  for  his  seven¬ 
teenth  century  progenitor  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Houblon, 
grocer. 

Long  before  Stratford  Canning’s  time,  a  movement  for 
democratising  our  diplomacy  had  set  in.  Its  directors  had  at 
least  begun  to  do  something  towards  recruiting  it  from  the 
unconsidered  classes,  after  the  example  set,  as  we  have  seen  from 
the  case  of  Thugut  and  others  in  continental  chanceries.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  were  searched  for  young  men  likely  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  a  training  in  Downing  Street ;  and  amongst  these  the 
offer  of  an  appointment  had  been  made  in  1720  to  Gilbert  West, 
the  translator  of  Pindar  and  author  of  the  earliest  work  on 
Christian  evidences.  But  when  the  way  to  Whitehall  first  opened 
for  Stratford  Canning,  nothing  was  yet  known  of  the  great  and 
even  now  increasing  influence  in  public  life  belonging  to  the 
Whitbreads  and  Eathbones.  Some  of  these,  like  a  few  other 
representatives  of  the  same  order,  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  had  established  themselves  as  the  equals 
in  every  respect  of  the  Cavendishes  and  the  Russells.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  course  of  social  and  political  progress  has 
never  flagged.  To-day  a  new  political  family  like  that  of 
Chamberlain  counts  for  as  much  in  our  political  system  as  one 
whose  State  connection  goes  back  as  far  as  a  Cecil’s  or  a  Howard’s. 
The  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  precedent  to  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  rise  of  the  commercially  descended  Cannings. 
In  their  epoch,  George  Canning’s  brains  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  secure  him  his  position  without  the  marriage  into 
the  aristocracy  which  gave  him  money  and  connection  in  the 
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Duchess  of  Portland’s  sister  and  co-heiress.  His  cousin  Stratford 
had  no  advantages  like  these.  At  Eton  he  made  few  if  any 
acquaintances  as  useful  to  him  in  after-life  as  George  Canning’s 
old  school  friends.  George,  indeed,  was  the  one  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  relative  to  whom  the  future  “Great  Eltchi”  owed 
anything;  and  the  difference  in  age  between  the  two  cousms 
was  too  great  for  the  elder  personally  to  have  done  the  younger 
many  good  turns.  George  was  an  Eton  boy  while  Stratford  was 
in  long  clothes,  and  went  up  to  Christ  Church  when  Stratford 
still  wore  a  bib. 

In  1816,  on  his  re-election  for  Liverpool  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  George  Canning  noticed  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  being  an  adventurer,  unaccredited  by  patrician 
patronage  or  party  recommendation.  “A  representative  of  the 
people,  I  am  one  of  the  people.  A  servant  of  the  Crown,  I  lean 
on  no  other  support  than  that  of  public  confidence,  and  I  would 
not  change  that  position  for  all  the  advantages  which  might  he 
derived  from  an  ancestry  of  a  hundred  generations.”  Sitting  at 
St.  Stephen’s  during  hie  diplomatic  intervals,  Stratford  Canning 
applied  to  himself  at  one  of  his  elections  his  cousin’s  words. 
So,  too,  the  future  “Great  Eltchi  ”  gloried  in  having  gone  to  Eton 
as  a  “tug”  in  1794,  “without,”  he  said,^  “any  of  the  social 
advantages  belonging  to  oppidans,  I  won  the  good  opinion  alike  of 
masters  and  boys,  got  ‘  King’s  ’  in  1805,  and,  though  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  ‘  sap,’  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  honest  scholarship  at 
school  and  college.”  He  made  no  effort  in  after-life  to  reproduce 
the  personal  popularity  of  his  earlier  days.  His  temper,  naturally 
fierce  and  violent,  terrified  some  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
to  do  business,  alienated  others  and  condescended  to  conciliate 
none.  In  1833,  Palmerston  appointed  him  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
embassy.  The  Tsar  would  not  receive  him.  This  refusal  did 
not  bring  about  another  appointment.  As  a  consequence  the 
business  of  the  embassy  had  to  be  transacted  by  a  chargS 
d’affaires.  It  was  not  till  1841,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  that  he 
received  the  great  promotion  which  was  to  make  his  historic 
fame,  and  went  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had 
been  first  secretary  thirty-two  years  earlier.  His  Parliamentarj 
experiences  as  member,  first  for  Old  Sarem,  afterwards  for  Lynn, 
were  marked  by  one  incident  associating  his  own  with  two  other 
names  destined  subsequently  to  the  same  distinction.  It  happened 
on  this  wise.  The  House  was  debating  Palmerston’s  policy  in  the 
Melbourne  administration  of  using  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to 
enable  Great  Britain,  with  the  help  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
clear  the  Peninsula' of  the  two  pretenders,  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
(1)  In  1854  to  A.  W.  Kinglake,  who  told  the  present  writer. 
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Miguel.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  as  he  had  now  become,  opened 
the  debate  with  a  full  account  of  the  Government  plan.  Henry 
Bulwer,  then  member  for  Marylebone,  jumped  up  to  reply ;  but 
the  Speaker  called  upon  the  future  Earl  Granville,  then  recently 
returned  for  Morpeth,  who  made  a  speech  which  Stratford 
Canning  said,  not  only  then,  but  many  years  afterwards,  more  than 
deserved  all  the  good  opinion  that  it  won.  The  relations  between 
these  two  were  never  wanting  in  personal  friendship.  On 
becoming  Foreign  Secretary  in  1852,  Granville  followed  the 
Palmerstonian  precedent  of  supplementing  the  intercourse  of 
despatches  by  friendly  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
chief  ministers  abroad. 

Stratford  Canning,  it  was  no  secret,  had  wished  to  go  to  Paris. 
Granville  could  only  hope  that  his  having  been  passed  over  would 
be  no  bar  to  the  ambassador’s  writing  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
most  openly  upon  all  questions  affecting  his  own  personal  com¬ 
fort.  Sir  Stratford  replied  :  “Depend  upon  it,  on  all  foreign 
questions  I  shall  write  as  I  wrote  in  days  of  yore  to  your  father’s 
friend.’’^  Canning’s  characterisations  of  Granville  were  never 
ill-natured,  but  did  not  want  the  point  never  absent  from  his 
famous  cousin’s  estimates.  Years  earlier  Sir  Stratford  had  said\ 
Talleyrand’s  countenance  reminded  him  of  a  rapid  stream  frozen 
over  smoothly  and  transparently  enough  to  show  the  current 
without  discovering  the  bottom.  Now  Lord  Granville  was  seen 
among  the  diplomatists  and  statesmen  like  a  sphinx — always 
smiling  and  dehonnair,  courteous  and  refined,  but  like  a  Foreign 
OfiBce  sponge,  absorbing  every  drop  of  intelligence  while  giving 
none  in  return. 

Since  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  the  mediocrities  promoted 
to  his  old  place  on  the  Golden  Horn  have  been  varied  by  only 
one  successor  at  all  comparable  with  himself  as  regards  strength 
of  will,  force  of  character,  intellectual  power,  knowledge  of  men 
and  nationalities.  To  Lord  Granville  and  to  Lord  Salisbury 
belong  the  honour  of  having  broken  down  the  wall  dividing  the 
consular  from  the  diplomatic  service.  In  this  way  our  ambas¬ 
sadorial  ranks  were  leavened  by  qualifications  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  they  would  have  continued  to  lack.  First  in 
1882  no  scruples  of  traditional  etiquette  prevented  Lord  Gran¬ 
ville  from  appointing  to  a  permanent  Foreign  Office  post  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  neither  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  nor  a  diploma¬ 
tist,  but  a  lawyer  who  had  obtained  preferment  in  the  Colonial 
Civil  Service.  That  marked  only  the  first  stage  of  Pauncefote’s 
advance.  In  1883  Pauncefote  had  been  on  the  Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
mission,  rendering  special  service  from  his  knowledge  of  law,  of 
(1)  Lord  Fitzmaurice’s  Granville.  Vol.  I.,  70,  71. 
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French,  his  unfailing  industry  and  shrewdness.  In  1882  Lord 
Tenterden,  the  permanent  Foreign  Under-Secretary,  died. 
Pauncefote  received  his  place  and  to  the  great  good  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned  held  it  till  his  promotion  to  our  Embassy 
at  Washington. 

Not  less  of  an  outsider  by  social  connection  and  previous 
employment,  he  was  very  much  the  ablest  and  strongest  man  who 
has  represented  us  at  the  Porte  since  Stratford  Canning.  Sir 
William  White  (1824-1891),  the  son  of  an  ex-consul  himself,  as 
a  youth  reached  the  consular  service,  but  not  by  the  fashionable 
public  school  route.  Educated  at  an  Isle  of  Man  school,  and 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  he  began  his  professional  course  as  clerk 
to  the  Consul-General ;  he  first  gave  assured  promise  of  a  great 
career.  More  remarkable  even  than  his  power  of  rapidly  picking 
up  languages  and  dialects  was  the  faculty  of  concentrating  him¬ 
self  entirely  upon  different  pieces  of  work  in  quick  succession. 
Everything  that  bore  on  the  matter  of  the  moment  was 
collected  with  exhaustive  care,  was  sifted  with  such  accurate 
acumen,  that  while  retaining  all  he  wanted,  he  taxed  his  memory 
with  no  useless  or  unnecessary  burden.  Not  less  rare  than  his 
industry  and  method  was  the  quick  insight  into  the  motives  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intrigue,  he  was  never  decisively  outwitted,  nor  failed  to  check¬ 
mate  the  schemers  without  resorting  to  intrigue  himself.  Since 
White  at  Constantinople  and  Pauncefote  in  America  the  one 
great  success  of  our  foreign  Ministers  has  been  Lord  Bryce’s 
trans- Atlantic  residence. 

To  analyse  the  incidents  now  mentioned  a  little  more  closely, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  puissant  of  the  sovereign’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  belonging  to  the  grand  heroic  school  of  the  past. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedcliffe,  was  entirely  outside  the  ruling 
Foreign  Ofi&ce  ring  at  the  outset  of  his  remarkable  career  abroad, 
when  his  dismissal  from  the  Russian  capital  by  the  Emperor  gave 
the  first  impetus  in  the  direction  of  the  Crimean  War.  Since 
the  nineteenth  century’s  first  half  this  branch  of  the  State  service 
has  continued  to  be  mainly  officered,  as  it  is  to-day,  by  those 
titled  persons  of  light  and  leading  about  whom  their  fellow- 
countrymen  know  little  and  care  less,  till  on  their  final  return 
to  England  their  names  are  thought  to  look  well  in  marriage 
settlements  and  at  family  functions  like  christenings.  Not  one 
of  them  has  shown,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  any  sagacity  in 
council  or  shrewd  initiative  in  statesmanship.  The  last  of  the 
number  noticeable  for  intellectual  tastes  was  Lord  Savile,  who, 
as  Sir  John  Lumley,  when  accredited  to  the  Quirinal,  began  at 
hie  own  cost  the  civitas  latina  excavations,  and  had  not  a  few 
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other  of  the  intellectual  tastes  distinguishing  his  friend,  the  best 
educated  ambassador  of  his  time,  the  first  Earl  of  Lytton.  Most 
chiefs  of  our  foreign  chanceries  were  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church. 

Is  there  one  among  them  who  ever  got  the  “ Newcastle”  at 
school  or  who  ever  thought  of  taking  honours  at  college? 

New  brooms  sweep  clean.  The  fact  of  its  creation  in  1782 
might  reasonably  have  been  followed  by  some  display  of  energy 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Office’s  collective  talent, 
during  the  years  covered  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  new  volume 
on  Fox.  As  a  fact,  the  whole  Foreign  Service  had  not  then 
been  put  into  thorough  working  order,  and  Secretaries  of  State 
talked  of  transacting  business  with  chancellors  abroad  by  private 
messengers  of  their  own,  or  even  their  majors-domo  or  butlers. 
For  this  reason  our  international  system,  in  its  personal  aspect, 
is  seldom  brought  to  the  foreground  in  the  brilliant  and  instructive 
pages  now  referred  to.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  our 
first  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  to  use  his  depart¬ 
ment  so  as  to  infuse  a  little  more  keenness  and  energy  into  the 
party  fights  of  the  day,  which  he  thought  were  sadly  in  want  of 
spirit.  As  regards  his  external  policy,  he  carried  it  out  less 
through  ambassadors  and  secretaries  than  king’s  messengers  and 
confidential  agents  abroad,  chosen  with  the  single  object  of  out¬ 
witting  his  opponents  at  home. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  we  have  changed  all  this  long  since  then ; 
certainly  the  complex  machinery  of  close  nomination,  open  com¬ 
petition,  and  personal  selection  presents  a  complete  contrast  to 
the  old  regime  and  provides  a  vast  amount  of  quite  new  material 
to  be  worked  up  into  clerks,  under-secretaries,  supervisors  of 
patronage  distribution,  and  ultimately,  now  and  then,  into  chiefs 
legations  or  ambassadors  themselves.  Even  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  however,  is  not  a  creator  of  professional  aptitude. 
It  may  discover  a  certain  kind  of  ability  and  keep  out  illiterate 
incompetence.  The  severe  ordeal’s  practical  results  are  at  best 
negative.  It  not  only  produces  none  with  the  promise  of  a  White 
or  a  Lyons,  but  none  who  have  in  them  the  making  of  a  Morier 
or  a  Pauncefote.  Among  the  ambassadors  of  our  day  Lord  Bryce, 
an  outsider,  has  achieved  a  success  as  unique  as  his  university 
distinctions  in  philosophy  and  scholarship.  The  dominating 
mediocrity  of  Lord  Bryce’s  former  colleagues  has  not,  however, 
prevented  them  from  receiving  high  titles  and  honours.  Quite 
recently  the  Foreign  Office  has  lost  something  of  reputation 
through  the  effacement  of  one  of  its  members  largely  responsible 
for  certain  matters  concerning  the  exercise  of  his  patronage  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  recommendations  of  the  last  Civil  Service  Report  already 
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mentioned  for  abolishing  the  property  qualification  may  be  shelved 
in  the  present  time  of  storm  and  stress.  Events  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  definitely  burked.  Their  narrow  and  limited  tendency 
is  in  the  right  direction  in  proportion  as  it  places  before  the  public 
no  new  ideal,  but  suggests  a  reversion  to  a  plan  that  the  examples 
already  given  show  to  have  worked  well  in  the  past.  The  most 
aristocratically  exclusive  Government,  in  its  most  intolerant  and 
jealous  period,  that  of  eighteenth-century  Austria,  acknowledged 
through  its  chief  director,  Kaunitz,  the  complete  collapse  of  a 
purely  aristocratic  system.  So  far  from  international  statesmanship 
having  reached  its  zenith  as  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  classes, 
it  was  in  danger  of  sinking  to  its  nadir,  when  it  gained  an  energy 
unknown  for  centuries  from  the  infusion  into  it  of  a  new  blood 
brought  by  brains  altogether  unconnected  with  la  haute  politique. 
And  ever  since  then  the  same  conspicuous  aptitude  had  been 
chiefly  met  with  on  a  comparatively  plebeian  level.  Why  not,  then, 
now  recur  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and,  as  is  still  habitually 
done  in  Germany  and  France,  keep  an  alert  look-out  for  promising 
material  in  every  part  of  the  body  politic?  The  exact  method 
for  extending  the  area  of  choice  to  the  necessary  limits  would 
be  simple ;  while  as  for  the  danger  of  jobbery — one  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  sure  to  be  taken — it  can  be  absolutely  guaranteed  against 
by  a  committee  of  selection  entirely  chosen  outside  the  Foreign 
Office. 

This  body  might,  and  when  formed  doubtless  would,  include 
the  best  representatives  of  political  intelligence  and  international 
knowledge  among  our  colonial  fellow-subjects.  After  the  debt 
under  which,  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East, 
these  have  laid  the  whole  Empire,  the  men  of  Greater  Britain 
will  claim  a  voice  in  the  arrangement  of  statesmen  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  and  resettlement  of  a  world.  It  has  been  called  a  war  of 
peoples.  The  treaties  which  mark  its  close  will  embody  not  so 
much  the  ideas  of  statesmen  representing  the  high  contracting 
parties  as  the  wishes  and  resolves  entertained  by  the  nationalities 
who  have  been  among  the  combatants.  The  King  of  Montenegro 
had  reason  and  history  on  his  side  when  he  recently  called  the 
present  struggle  one  among  the  results  of  that  Vienna  treaty 
which  in  1813  parcelled  out  Europe  from  Moscow  to  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  at  the  dictates  of  statesmen  and  sovereigns  with  lofty 
and  suicidal  indifference  to  the  origins,  the  sympathies,  interest, 
and  language  of  those  smaller  peoples  who  were  treated  for  all  the 
world  as  borough-mongers,  whether  nabobs  or  noblemen,  treated 
their  constituencies  before  the  Reform  Bill. 


T.  H.  S.  Escott. 


THE  SOLDIEE  IN  HIS  LETTEES. 

It  needs  a  good  man  to  come  well  out  of  his  letters,  and  if  there 
is  no  saying  to  that  effect  by  some  master  of  old  wisdom,  there 
certainly  should  be.  Always  the  real  human  personality  behind 
creeps  into  letters,  if  you  have  enough  of  them  and  they  are 
written  naturally.  Things  which  the  tongue,  on  its  guard,  would 
keep  back,  leap  out,  truth  tells  in  shades  and  shadows,  and 
especially  do  you  get  revealing  when  there  is  a  vital  ordeal  on 
band. 

What  ordeal  has  there  ever  been  to  match  with  that  'which 
Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  has  passed  through  since  Armageddon  swept 
down  upon  him  and  us,  like  the  Assyrian  of  the  poem?  In  that 
ordeal  he  has  written  countless  thousands  of  letters,  and  he  comes 
out  of  them  the  simply  great  man.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  plaster 
saint  that  we  get,  for  a  plaster  saint  would  be  of  little  use  against 
the  Germans  and  their  Hunnish  ways.  What  we  do  get  is  a 
figure  of  fine,  rough-hewn  nobility,  a  slow-thinking,  long-armed, 
captain  in  rueset — which  is  his  khaki — such  as  characterises  these 
islands  of  ours,  themselves,  as  a  community,  unquick  in  anger, 
but  of  a  large  wrath  when  roused.  You  hear  yourself  summing 
Mr.  Atkins  up  in  the  rich  Biblical  words,  “Be  strong  and  let  us 
be  valiant  for  our  people  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God,  and  let 
the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  eyes.”  That  is  a  passage 
of  Scripture  which  you  will  find  quoted  with  approval  in  “  Crom¬ 
well’s  Soldier’s  Catechism,”  and  it  is  being  as  worthily  lived 
by  our  Ironsides  to-day  as  it  was  by  those  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

You  feel  all  this  personally  if  you  have  read  some  thousands 
of  the  wonderful  letters  to  his  people  at  home,  which  Thomas 
Atkins  has  written  since  the  crack  of  Armageddon  was  heard  a  full 
year  ago.  He  is  the  regular  soldier,  the  old-timer,  as  distinguished 
from  his  new  comrade  of  Kitchener’s  Army,  who  is  only  getting 
into  fighting  harness,  and  so  had  not  the  freshness  of  the  war 
to  write  about.  What  the  Kitchener  soldier  tells  of  events  going 
on  in  France  goes  deeper,  is  of  a  wider  sweep  in  analysis,  is  more 
tbe  epistle  of  the  citizen  soldier,  but  the  time  to  appraise  him 
as  a  chronicler  is  not  yet.  He  will  be  in  at  the  death  while  Thomas 
Atkins,  flanked  by  his  admirable  and  valiant  friend  the  Terri¬ 
torial,  has  kept  the  floor  of  the  war  ballroom  for  the  first  round. 

Consider  him  then  in  his  letters,  noting,  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
the  picture  he  draws  of  himself,  and  when  you  come  to  the  end 
of  this  drawing  you  will  see  how  perfectly  Wordsworth’s 
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character  of  the  Happy  Warrior  describes  our  happy  warrior  out 
there  on  the  dunes  of  Belgium,  the  far-flung  northern  slopes  of 
France,  and  the  rock-bound  ridges  of  Gallipoli : 

“Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain, 

And  fear,  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train  1 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

This  is  the  Happy  Warrior;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.” 

The  epistles  of  Atkins  are  not  merely  a  revealing  portrait  of 
the  man  himself  and  full  of  light  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  war, 
but  they  often  have  a  raw,  unconscious  literary  touch.  “I  can 
tell  you,”  writes  a  full  private,  “it’s  a  pucker  rough  life,”  and 
one’s  sense  of  the  rightness  of  things  dwells  on  the  word  “pucker.” 
“When,”  says  another  private,  “you  have  wielded  a  pick  and 
shovel  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  blazing  sun,  you  do  not  look  as 
though  you  were  going  to  a  tea-party  or  to  a  chapel.”  Thomas 
is  nicely  concerned  about  his  appearance,  and  there  he  gives  you 
an  exact  likeness  of  himself  and  not  simply  a  description  in  words, 
as  a  professional  writer  might  do.  He  grows  a  beard  and  he 
tells  us  that  its  size  and  colour  depend  on  the  age  of  the  wearer 
and  the  length  of  time  for  which  he  has  not  been  shaved.  “My 
hairs,”  exclaims  one  fighting  man,  in  a  moment  of  contemplation, 
“are  by  no  means  what  a  writer  in  a  lady’s  novelette  would 
describe  as  ‘  a  perfect  dream  ’ ;  they  are  scattered  all  over  my 
chivey  chase  in  anything  but  order,  nineteen  on  one  side,  fifteen 
on  the  other,  and  thirty-five  on  the  chin,  intermixed  with  a  small 
smattering  of  down  and  dirt.” 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Atkins  is  almost  more  important  to 
him  than  his  fortune  in  the  larger  sense,  for  there  is  an  air  of 
acceptance  and  resignation  in  the  Irish  private  who  writes,  “I  was 
unlucky.  I  fell  from  a  train  at  full  speed.  I  was  picked  up 
for  dead.  French  soldiers  came  and  carried  me  away  for  burial. 
It  was,  I  think,  a  woman  who  came  up  and  looked  at  me  and 
noticed  something  which  made  her  think  I  was  not  a  corpse. 
Not  yet.  It  will  take  a  lot  to  kill  me,  so  I  was  resurrected.” 
Proverbially  an  Irish  soldier  has  many  lives,  and  one  fancied 
he  had  long  enough  to  live  to  comply  with  the  demand  which  a 
French  mother  made  upon  him,  thus,  “If  you  kill  the  Kaiser, 
you  shall  have  my  daughter.”  He  was  also  an  Irishman  who 
said  of  a  glimpse  he  had  of  a  Prussian  Guards  regiment,  “Look 
at  them  devils  retreatin’  with  their  backs  facin’  us !” 

The  love  of  exaggeration,  the  desire  to  create  a  dramatic  effect, 
dwells  in  every  soldier,  regardless  of  his  nationality.  There  is 
testimony  to  that  in  a  story  told  by  an  English  private  of  the 
classic  swearing  which  a  sergeant-major  indulged  in  when 
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the  concussion  of  a  shell  threw  his  lance-corporal  up  into  a  tree 
and  he  could  not  see  where  he  had  gone.  You  can  very  easily, 
in  imagination,  reconstruct  that  scene.  And  Thomas  Atkins  is 
not  only  a  sayer  of  the  picturesque,  even  a  humble  follower  now 
and  then,  perhaps,  of  Baron  Munchausen,  but  he  likes  to  be 
struck  back  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  there  was  a  general  laugh 
when  a  sergeant  showed  some  khaki  handkerchiefs  that  a  home 
friend  had  sent  him  and  got  the  neat  comment  from  a  French 
comrade,  “Ha!  then  the  Germans  weel  not  see  when  you  blow 
your  nose — hey  !” 

Mr,  Atkins  is  curiously  anxious  about  his  comforts,  the  little 
things  which  matter  so  much  in  the  physical  life,  anyhow  when 
you  are  campaigning.  It  is  not,  you  perceive,  that  he  cares 
especially  for  physical  comfort,  but  he  likes  the  powers  that  be 
to  have  a  right  sense  of  his  value,  in  that  they  pay  attention  to 
him.  If  he  had  to  go  long  without  soap  there  might  be  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  for,  as  some  particular  fighter  writes,  “We  try  desperately 
hard  to  keep  clean.  A  few  minutes’  halt  near  any  water  finds 
all  the  troops  with  towels  and  soap  out,  scrambling  for  a  wash. 
What  a  scurry  when  the  order  is  suddenly  given  to  fall  in,” 
“I  have  not,”  says  another,  “had  a  chance  of  a  wash  for  a  week. 
The  last  wash  I  had  was  after  twenty-four  chaps  had  washed  in 
the  same  bucket  1”  The  chance  of  a  bed  for  a  night  is  so  great 
an  event  that  a  lancer  records  it.  He  was  with  a  Belgian 
sergeant  who  took  him  home,  and  “I  slept  in  a  lovely  feather 
bed  and  started  off  happy  in  the  morning  for  my  destination.” 
“There  is  one  thing,”  another  voice  cries  out,  “that  I  would 
appreciate  as  much  as  anything,  and  that  is  a  day’s  sleep  in 
a  bed.” 

Food,  too,  is  important,  as  you  see  in  the  lamentation  of  a 
hussar,  “We  had  got  two  chickens  ready  for  the  stew-pot  when 
the  Germans  opened  fire  with  their  big  guns.  You  should  have 
seen  us  scatter,  and  we  had  to  leave  our  dinner,  which  was  very 
sad.”  Jam  is  an  essential  in  the  British  soldier^s  life,  but  it 
has  its  responsibilities  as  we  gather  in  the  record,  “Now  about 
this  jam.  Tf  you  have  a  pot,  like  as  not  you  get  it  smashed,  when 
your  whole  kit  is  muckered  up.  Likewise  if  you  get  it  in  a  tin, 
you  will  open  it  and  take  what  you  want,  but  you  will  have  no  lid 
to  put  on,  so  you  leave  the  rest  behind.”  To  get  a  uniform 
“muckered  up”  with  jam  would  be  the  last  word  in  misfortune; 
anyhow  it  would  have  been  for  a  “  chap  ”  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
who  was  mighty  particular  about  his  appearance,  and  persisted  in 
wearing  a  tie  all  the  time.  One  day,  while  under  rifle  fire,  he 
was  noticed  to  be  in  c  frightful  fluster.  “Are  you  hit?”  he  was 
asked.  “No,”  he  said.  “What  is  it,  then?”  “  This  infernal  tie 
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is  not  straight,”  he  replied,  and  he  proceeded  to  adjust  it,  still 
under  fire.  This  was  possible,  but  there  was  no  consolation 
for  the  Private  Atkins  who  had  a  flesh  wound  that  destroyed  a 
tattooed  butterfly  of  which  he  had  been  very  proud. 

Often  and  often  you  find  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins  thinking  of  home 
of  his  people  there,  of  the  pete  he  left  behind  him,  and  always 
with  a  soft  heart.  “You  need  not  worry  about  us,”  he  says; 
“we  are  more  concerned  about  you  at  home,  and  only  hope  that 
you  are  being  well  looked  after  in  our  absence.”  “Tell  Annie  I’ll 
be  home  in  time  to  make  her  a  Christmas-tree,”  a  Seaforth  High¬ 
lander  wrote  to  his  wife ;  but  he  never  came,  and  now  he  never 
will  return.  You  hear  about  a  wounded  soldier  who  takes  some¬ 
thing  out  of  his  pocket,  his  boy’s  photograph,  and  says,  “Each 
time  it  is  getting  a  bit  harder,  but  I  don’t  mind  even  being  killed 
if  I  may  make  sure  that  the  lad  never  has  to  go  through  a  war 
like  this.”  Yes,  Thomas  Atkins,  individually  and  collectively, 
sees  afar,  through  the  fire  and  the  smoke,  the  old  home  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland  or  Ireland,  with  his  mother  or  his  wife  sitting 
in  the  corner  of  the  familiar  room,  thinking  of  him,  thinking 
and  praying  for  his  safety  : 

“  Silent  is  tbe  house  :  I  sit 
In  the  fire-light  and  knit. 

*  *  *  *  * 

So  I  knit  this  long  grey  thing 
Which  some  fearless  lad  will  fiing 
Round  him  in  the  icy  blast. 

With  the  shrapnel  whistling  past; 

‘  Comforter  ’  it  may  be  then. 

Like  a  mother’s  touch  again. 

And  at  last,  not  grey,  but  red. 

Be  a  pillow  for  the  dead.” 

The  soldier,  being  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  a  humanist,  is 
very  fond  of  his  horse,  as  where  he  says,  “Dolly  goes  very  well. 
She  does  not  always  get  corn,  so  is  a  bit  thin.  I  pinch  the 
smallest  thing  for  her,  if  it  be  only  a  muddy  crust.”  “They 
have,”  groans  another,  “shot  my  greatest  friend  from  under  me, 
my  horse  Minnie,  the  most  faithful  animal  in  the  world.  God 
forgive  them  for  that,  because  I  never  will.”  A  whole  platoon  of 
English  soldiers  vote  that  the  bravest  thing  they  saw  in  the 
fighting  line  was  the  taking  in,  by  a  Sikh,  of  a  regimental  goat 
that  had  wandered  out  into  the  open  and  was  being  made  a  target 
of  by  the  Germans.  Cheers  greeted  the  return  of  that  goat  to 
safety;  indeed,  it  might  have  been  the  lamb  which  had  strayed 
away  from  the  ninety  and  nine  lying  in  the  safety  of  the  fold. 

Mr.  Atkins  is,  soundly,  quietly,  implacably  British  all  the 
time,  but  he  is  also  proud  of  his  particular  nationality  whether 
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as  Englishman,  Scotsman,  Irishman,  Welshman,  Australian,  or 
Canadian.  He  loves  the  special  soil  of  his  birth,  his  county  or 
his  shire,  his  town  or  his  village,  and  his  regiment  is  very  dear 
to  him.  There  is  a  story  of  one  man  who  got  hit  in  the  face 
with  a  shrapnel  bullet.  “Hurt,  Bill?”  said  another.  “Good 
luck  to  the  old  regiment,”  was  all  he  answered  as  he  fell,  dying. 
A  company  of  some  regiment  had  to  go  forth  into  a  shower  of 
bullets.  “I  think,”  exclaimed  a  corporal,  “we  will  have  our 
greatcoats,  boys.  It  is  raining  bullets  to-night,  and  we  will  get 
wet  to  the  skin  if  we  are  not  careful.”  That  was  an  expression 
of  the  pride  of  the  company  in  itself,  and  it  sang,  “Put  up  your 
umbrella  when  it  comes  on  wet !  ”  A  fighting  man  with  a  fond 
eye  on  his  section  of  the  campaign  says  :  “The  war  is  a  petrol 
war.  Everything  is  done  by  machinery,  and  victory  is  to  those 
who  have  the  most  petrol.  There  is,”  he  adds,  “very  little  chance 
for  any  of  the  showy  kind  of  fighting  that  gets  into  the  papers 
and  delights  the  girls.  Simply  dull,  dreary  work  in  the  trenches, 
where  there  is  more  mud  than  glory  and  more  chills  on  the  liver 
than  cheers.” 

Even  so,  Thomas  Atkins  has  his  little  joys,  and  sometimes  he 
will  extract  them  from  an  officer  who  is  not  over- popular,  for  such 
things  will  happen  even  in  the  best  regulated  army.  There  was 
a  major  of  a  certain  battalion  who  got  a  name  for  taking  no  risks, 
and  also  for  a  habit  of  talking  to  himself.  He  went  out  one  night 
to  inspect  the  entanglements,  and  naturally  he  soliloquised. 
“Hear  the  old  bird  crowing  on  the  wires  !  ”  observed  a  voice,  that 
of  a  Tommy  who  had  precisely  sized  up  the  situation.  Another 
incident  productive  of  laughter  was  the  search  by  a  young  officer 
for  a  Territorial,  to  whom  he  said,  “John  Bull  has  awarded  you 
a  biscuit;  come  forth,  my  son,  from  your  funk-hole  and  devour 
it.”  There  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  none  at  all  until  the 
officer  rapped  on  the  roof  of  the  dug-out  with  his  knuckles  and 
yelled  “Cash  !  ”  Instantly  a  “clerky  ”  head  popped  out  of  a  hole, 
and  the  precious  freight  of  biscuits  was  duly  counted  out. 

Thomas  Atkins  is  a  shrewd  war  critic  in  his  own  way,  with  a 
faculty  for  summing  up  general  results  in  a  phrase.  “It’s  hard, 
but  it’s  good,”  is  the  description  he  gives  of  just  what  the  Great 
War  means  to  the  plain  soldier.  “You  have,”  you  hear  him 
saying  elsewhere,  “a  sort  of  want-to-go-home-to-your-mother 
feeling  at  the  start  of  the  fight,  but  that  soon  disappears  when 
you  get  into  your  stride.  A  pal  is  wiped  out  by  your  side,  and 
you  feel  desperately  anxious  to  get  your  own  back,  and  that  is  all.” 
‘‘I  must  admit,”  reads  a  piece  of  corroborative  evidence,  “that 
we  were  all  a  bit  shaky  until  we  got  properly  stuck  in  it.  Then 
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you  forget  all  feeling,  everybody  is  full  of  excitement,  and  you 
never  think  of  your  funeral.” 

When  a  group  of  soldiers  see  comrades  mown  down  by  shell  fire 
“it  stiffens  us.”  The  groaning  of  the  wounded  makes  the  im- 
wounded  “feel  queer,”  but  once  “you  feel  you  are  getting  at 
them,  then  all  that  disappears.”  “I  am  afraid,”  declares  a  young 
Territorial,  “I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  time  out  here 
except  my  poor  pal’s  death.  I  love  the  primitiveness.  War  is 
good  for  those  who  love  adventures.”  A  squadron-major  has  no 
greater  complaint  than  that  shells  “leave  a  horrid  trade-mark”; 
and  a  sergeant-major  of  infantry  has  merely  the  grumble  that 
you  may  be  fighting  for  hours  on  end  and  never  see  an  enemy. 
Good  spirits  rule,  as  in  this  letter  : — “There  are  six  of  the  boys 
playing  cards  now,  some  are  peeling  spuds  for  dinner,  the  rest  are 
having  a  sleep.  My  chum  only  wakes  up  grub-times,  and  when  he 
does  guard.”  The  fact  is  war,  even  the  war  of  this  Armageddon, 
becomes  a  habit ;  if  you  like,  a  valorous  habit,  but  still  a  habit. 

One  loves  Mr.  Atkins  as  a  phrase-maker  and  as  a  christener 
of  nicknames,  a  line  in  which  he  is  surprisingly  happy.  “Never 
say  die  till  you  are  dead,”  is  the  motto  with  which  a  north-country 
soldier  confronted  the  Germans.  “I  do  not  believe,”  says  a 
southern  corporal,  “there  is  a  man  living  who,  when  first  inter¬ 
viewing  an  eleven-inch  howitzer  shell,  is’ not  pink  with  funk.” 
Pink  with  funk!  Isn’t  it  perfect?  “The  Germans,”  says  a 
Londoner,  “have  a  top-sides  gun  we  call  Archibald.  He  shoots 
extremely  well  some  days,  and  damn  bad  on  others.”  After  that 
you  feel  you  know  all  about  “Archibald.”  When  the  war  is 
over  there  will  have  to  be  a  concordance  of  the  names  Thomas 
Atkins  gives  the  people  and  things  in  it.  There  is  “William  the 
Weed”  for  the  Kaiser,  “Old  One  O’Clock”  for  General  von 
Kluck,  “ewe  lamb”  for  a  Uhlan,  “Black  Marias,”  “Jack  John¬ 
sons,”  “Coal  Boxes,”  and  “Belching  Billies”  for  German  howitzer 
shells,  and  the  “Bird”  for  the  German  Taube.  “Aunt  Sally” 
and  “Whistling  Eufus”  are  other  names  for  German  guns,  but, 
indeed,  the  languages  of  Europe  will  benefit  from  the  terse 
expressiveness  of  British  Thomas  Atkins.  His  well-attuned  ear 
can  even  put  into  words  the  rumble  of  rifle  and  shell  fire.  “Ping, 
pong,  splash,  pong,  ping,  ping,”  but  he  has  gained  the  shelter 
of  the  trenches,  and  does  not  care  how  the  German  music  sounds, 
whether  it  be  the  long  Wagner  tune  of  a  big  shell  or  the  quick 
music  of  the  machine  gun. 

Some  people  have  got  into  the  habit  of  finding  only  humour 
in  the  war  letters  of  Thomas  Atkins.  That,  of  course,  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  because  there  are  all  the  phases  of  battle  in  them ;  only 
humour,  being  a  cheerful  thing,  is  most  picked  out  and  made 
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welcome.  Moreover,  Thomas  is  a  genuine  and  irrepressible 
humorist,  willing,  as  all  good  humorists  should  be,  to  make 
fun  even  of  himself.  He  goes  to  a  French  farm  in  search  of  an 
0gg  or  two,  and,  being  unable  to  speak  French,  flaps  his  arms 
and  cries  “cock-a-doodle-doo!  ”  He  gets  the  eggs,  and  another 
time  he  goes  forth  on  the  same  mission.  He  desires  a  couple  of 
boiled  eggs,  and  shows  the  farm  people  his  French  phrase-book 
at  the  entry,  “Je  veux  des  ceufs  a  la  coque!"  “I  pointed,”  he 
records,  “to  the  last  word,  which  I  thought  was  eggs,  but  eggs  is 
(£ujs  ” ;  and  the  peasant  folk  were  tremendously  amused.  So 
were  the  comrades  to  whom  the  faithful  Thomas  recounted  the 
incident  with  the  comment,  “Well,  well,  it’s  all  in  a  lifetime.” 
Another  fellow  tried  to  get  some  bread,  also  at  a  French  farm¬ 
house,  and  when  he  had  gone  through  a  series  of  queer  signs 
he  believed  he  had  been  understood.  “Oui,  oui,  monsieur,”  said 
the  farmer’s  wife,  rushing  back  into  the  house  and  bringing  him 
a  bundle  of  hay  !  It  is  a  bombardier  who  sets  this  down,  and  he 
adds,  “The  nonplussed  look  on  the  woman’s  face  and  the  fed-up 
expression  on  the  chap’s,  made  a  picture  worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
poor  old  Tom  Brown.” 

Humour  is  very  helpful  in  war,  for  it  means  the  merry  heart 
which  goes  all  the  day.  A  reservist  sergeant  who  had  been  a 
ticket  collector  was  in  charge  of  a  platoon  that  made  some 
German  prisoners.  How  do  you  think  he  called  upon  them  to 
surrender?  Why,  in  the  demand  which  leaped  out  without  think¬ 
ing,  “Tickets,  please!”  A  Highlander  tells  us  that  a  Wiltshire 
stuck  out  above  the  trench  a  tin  on  which  were  written  the  words, 
“Business  as  usual.”  It  made,  however,  so  good  a  target  for 
the  Germans  that  he  was  desired  to  “take  the  bloomin’  thing  in 
again,”  and  he  got  wounded  in  doing  so.  Echoes  of  the  music- 
halls  of  London  occur  in  the  letters  of  many  London  soldiers,  as, 
for  example,  “Early  doors  this  way,”  “Early  doors,  ninepence.” 
When  a  German  searchlight  struck  a  regiment  lying  down  behind 
the  shelter  of  a  wood,  one  private  whispered  to  another,  “Lor, 
Bill,  it’s  just  like  a  play  and  us  in  the  limelight.”  Perfectly 
sweet  is  the  solicitation  of  an  officer’s  orderly,  when  the  enemy 
did  not  come  along  at  the  time  they  had  been  expected  :  “I  do 
’ope  nufifink  ’aven’t  ’appened  to  the  pore  devils,  sir !  ”  A  Scots¬ 
man,  name  not  given,  woke  up  from  the  swoon  which  a  severe 
wound  had  brought  him,  and  the  first  thing  he  demanded  was, 
“Fat  hae  ye  daen  wi’  me  wee  cap?  If  it’s  loast  I’ll  hae  tae  pay 
for  anither  oot  o’  me  ain  pocket !  ”  It  is  a  very  healthy  army  that 
can,  on  active  service,  frame  jokes  on  the  ancient,  well-worn  text 
of  Scottish  carefulness.  Even  the  Scotsman’s  proverbial  devotion 
to  religion  comes  into  the  tale  of  one  who  had  made  a  bet  with  an 
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Englishman  as  to  when  they  would  get  to  Berlin.  “  I’m  thinkin’  ” 
said  the  Scot,  after  a  bullet  had  struck  him  down,  “that  wee  bet  o’ 
oors  wull  hae  tae  be  aff,  noo.  It’s  gey  hard,  but  the  Almighty 
kens  best.”  The  thing  probably  never  happened,  but  it  is  a  good 
story  with  a  nice  touch  of  pathos  in  it. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Atkins  is  greatest  of  all,  the  full  and  perfect  hero 
when  tragedy  comes.  “Give  my  love  to  Patrick  Street,  Water¬ 
ford,”  says  an  Irishman.  “It’s  there  the  best  girl  on  earth  lives; 
and  tell  Ireland  that  we  are  doing  our  duty.”  “It’s  not  much 
to  look  forward  to,”  mutters  an  Englishman,  after  one  of  his  legs 
had  been  amputated,  “but  my  mother  will  be  proud  of  me!” 
“Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  old  chap?”  a  Grenadier 
asked  a  cavalry  man,  who  lay  stricken  unto  death.  “Yes,”  he 
answered,  “you  might  light  my  fag  for  me.  You  will  find 
matches  and  all  in  my  inside  pocket.”  “What  gets  over  me,” 
said  a  soldier  who  had  been  shot  in  the  feet,  “is  how  it  ain’t  done 
more  damage  to  my  boot.”  How  John  Buskin’s  heart  would 
have  stirred  to  the  Lancashire  Fusilier  who,  with  two  ghastly 
wounds  in  his  breast,  was  calmly  reading  The  Grown  of  Wild 
Olive.  A  man  of  adventurous  spirit  had  had  several  “  near  shaves,” 
and  at  last  was  shot  clean  through  the  body.  His  comrades  ran 
to  him,  raised  him,  and  wanted  him  to  go  back,  but  he  answered, 
“No,  let  me  be;  the  beggars  have  done  me  in  this  time.  Get 
these  chaps  away,  because  they  will  be  good  for  something  again,” 
he  added  about  two  other  wounded  men.  “As  for  me,  hoist  me 
up  quick,  give  me  my  rifle,  and  I’ll  give  them  Bosches  another 
round.”  So  he  did,  and  so  he  died,  and  a  more  heroic  death  it 
would  be  hard  to  match. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  heroism  of  Thomas  Atkins  and  to  hie 
splendid  bearing  when  he  is  racked  with  pain.  Four  of  him,  all 
wounded,  were  riding  to  hospital  in  a  motor  lorry,  and  what  do 
you  think  they  were  doing?  Why,  playing  “nap,”  which  they 
said  was  the  best  way  of  grinning  and  bearing  it.  The  “bad 
man  ”  of  a  regiment  proved  the  greatest  hero  of  that  regiment 
because  he  sacrificed  himself  in  order  that  two  others  might  live. 
“It’s  like  this,  my  son,”  he  said,  “you  have  got  a  missis  and 
children  to  look  after,  and  so  has  that  chap  in  the  corner.  I  am 
as  bad  as  they  make  them,  and  nobody  will  be  a  penny  the  poorer 
if  I  am  shot  this  minute.”  Then  he  went  out  into  the  hail  of 
fire  and  held  a  point  while  his  two  comrafles  escaped  to  shelter. 
Over  his  unknown  grave  there  might  be  written,  “Greater  courage 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lays  down  his  life  for  that  of  his 
friends.”  It  happens  every  day  with  Thomas  Atkins,  whose 
physical  heroism  is  even  surpassed  by  his  spiritual  greatness. 

There  is  much  of  the  Stoic,  the  Spartan,  in  Mr.  Atkins,  and 
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hia  philosophy  also  includes  a  touch  of  superstition  to  braid  much 
simple  religious  faith.  “If  I  am  spared”  is  a  phrase  that  occurs 
over  and  over  again  in  his  letters.  No  posing,  no  heroics,  just 
the  simple  English  words,  “If  I  am  spared.”  “Be  brave  and  die 
like  a  man,”  said  one  fellow  to  another;  “our  time  has  come.” 
They  shook  hands  and  they  died  like  men.  An  artilleryman  has 
better  luck,  and  he  thinks  it  is  all  owing  to  a  mascot  he  carries  in 
his  knapsack.  “It  is,”  he  describes  it,  “a  beautiful  crucifix  given 
to  me  by  a  Frenchwoman  for  helping  her  out  of  danger.  It  is 
silver,  enamel,  and  marble,  and  she  made  me  take  it.”  A 
Cameronian  is  given  up  by  the  doctor,  but  he  refuses  to  give 
himself  up.  When  the  doctor  comes  back  a  few  days  later  and 
says,  “What,  you  still  here?”  he  gets  the  answer,  “Did  you 
ever  see  a  dead  donkey?”  “No.”  “Very  well,  you  will  never 
see  a  dead  Cameronian;  not  me,  anyhow.”  Faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  they  all  run  through  the  soldiers’  letters,  making  them 
very  beautiful,  just  as  they  find  expression  on  the  battlefield  in 
hymns  and  other  religious  services. 

“We  knew,”  says  a  letter  in  this  vein,  “that  we  were  going 
into  action  in  the  morning,  and  we  stood  together  while  shelter 
was  found  for  us.  Suddenly  somebody  started  to  sing,  ‘  Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee,’  and  the  whole  battalion  took  it  up,  following  it 
with  the  ‘Glory  Song.’”  “Before  leaving  Belgium,”  writes  an 
Irish  soldier,  “we  arranged  with  a  priest  to  have  Mass  said  for 
the  souls  of  our  dead  chums,  and  we  scraped  together  what  odd 
money  we  had,  but  his  Reverence  would  not  hear  of  taking  our 
money  for  prayers  for  the  relief  of  the  brave  lads  who  had  died  so 
far  from  the  Old  Land,  to  rid  the  Belgian  soil  of  the  unmannerly 
German  scrubs.”  It  is  a  Presbyterian  service  to  which  we  are 
called  in  the  loft  of  a  French  barn  where  three  Scottish  soldiers 
had  taken  refuge  from  an  invading  host  of  Germans.  They  were 
down  below,  they  were  everywhere,  and  all  hope  of  escape  seemed 
gone,  when  the  corporal  took  out  a  small  Testament  from  his 
breast-pocket,  turned  over  the  pages,  and  said,  “Canna  we  sing 
something,  very  quiet  like?”  They  sang: 

“Yea  though  I  walk  in  death’s  dark  vale. 

Yet  will  I  fear  none  ill, 

For  Thou  art  with  me;  and  Thy  rod 
And  staff  me  comfort  still.” 

A  German,  so  we  are  told,  did  happen  to  find  the  door  of  their 
loft,  opened  it,  and  saw  how  they  were  engaged.  Thereupon  he 
softly  shut  the  door  again  and  went  away,  and  when  the  tramp 
of  his  comrades  had  passed  that  place  the  praying  and  singing 
men  came  out,  and  were  able  by  and  by  to  rejoin  their  regiment. 
Now  and  then  the  faith  of  Mr.  Atkins  runs  out  towards  the 
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miracle ;  and  one  easily  realises  that  the  miracle  may  not  appear 
impossible  amid  the  terrible  things  of  Armageddon. 

Of  secular  songs,  those  he  has  learned  at  the  music-halls  and 
those  he  has  learned  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely  fond.  He  varies 
“Tipperary”  with  “Eule,  Britannia”  and  “The  Lass  o’  Killie- 
crankie.”  He  teaches  his  French  comrades  to  sing  “Cheer,  Boys, 
Cheer,”  and,  as  he  records,  “Every  night  round  the  camp  fire  we 
have  our  photos  out ;  that  is,  if  we  have  any.  Then  we  have  a 
song.”  It  was  at  some  sing-song,  not  exactly  by  the  camp  fire, 
where,  about  the  middle  of  the  programme,  the  sergeant  in  control 
announced,  “Our  friends,  Fritz  and  ’Ans,  will  now  oblige  witli 
the  ‘  ’Ymn  of  ’Ate.’  ”  That  is  surely  an  imperishable  incident, 
and  it  may  even  be  that  some  of  the  verse  which  Mr.  Atkins  has 
written  home  from  the  Front  will  live  a  little  while,  say  his 
parody  of  “Dolly  Gray,”  or  his  other  parody  of  “A  Little  Grey 
Home  in  the  West.”  He  has  a  soul  for  music,  and,  being  a  good 
sentimentalist,  he  can  be  a  not  bad  poet,  although  his  rhyme  may 
not  scan  every  time,  which,  after  all,  is  not  the  only  test  of  poetry 
that  will  live. 

His  test  of  himself  and  others  is  whether  he  and  they  are  good 
sportsmen,  meaning  do  they  always  play  the  game?  He  is  very 
conscientious  in  this,  anxious  to  be  straight  and  fair,  happening 
to  be  built  that  way,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he  brings  in 
the  terms  of  football  and  cricket  shows  how  he  applies  the  rules 
of  good  sport  to  his  own  conduct.  But  what  one  likes  in 
Thomas  Atkins  best  of  all,  better  than  his  mirth,  better 
than  his  heroism,  is  his  great  tenderness  of  heart.  He  is 
all  chivalry  to  women  and  all  tenderness  to  children,  and 
the  man  in  whom  those  things  are  natural  is  the  very  perfect 
man,  be  he  plain  or  exalted.  His  chivalry  goes  out  to  the  women 
he  meets  in  his  marches,  and  his  tenderness  goes  oversea  to  those 
he  left  at  home.  He  sends  his  love  to  baby  and  his  affection  to 
her  mother,  and  he  cries  in  one  beautiful  letter,  “I  am  just 
longing  to  kiss  you  and  to  bury  my  face  in  your  lovely  hair.” 
That  is  a  passage  such  as  few  of  our  reticent  soldier  men  would 
dare  to  write,  yet  it  unveils,  as  in  a  bright  light,  the  love  they 
bear  for  all  near  and  dear  to  them.  But  when  the  epic  story  of 
Armageddon  comes,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  be  set  down,  the 
epistles  of  British  Thomas  Atkins  will  take  a  high  place  in  it,  for 
they  breathe  the  pure  spirit  of  Wordsworth’s  lines  : 

“  To  have  one  soul  and  perish  to  a  man 
Or  save  this  honoured  land  from  every  lord 
'  But  British  reason  and  the  British  sword.” 

James  Milne. 
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At  this  moment  of  national  emergency  we  are  confronted  by  an 
upheaval  in  British  industry,  which  is  all  the  more  formidable 
because  its  causes  are  obscure  and  its  range  incalculable.  This 
upheaval  has  affected  transport,  the  coal  trade,  and  the  supply  of 
munitions ;  it  will,  as  Mr.  Thomas  warns  us,  develop  into  an 
urgent  problem  for  whatever  Government  undertakes  the  task 
of  conducting  the  war  through  the  coming  winter.  My  only 
claim  to  attempt  a  diagnosis  of  this  situation  is  that  since  the 
day,  seven  years  ago,  when  I  introduced  the  Right  fo  Work  Bill 
I  have  heard  all  the  debates  on  labour  and  examined  with  some 
care  the  successive  crises  which  have  disturbed  our  economic 
system.  Looking  back  over  these  years  we  need  feel  no  surprise 
at  what  is  sometimes  called  “  the  bad  behaviour  ”  of  certain  British 
workmen,  especially  of  those — or  some  of  them — who  earn  their 
living  in  rough  seaports  like  Liverpool,  Barrow,  the  Tyne,  and 
the  Clyde.  We  have  here  the  inevitable  result  of  a  defective 
education,  of  chronic  evils,  still  unremedied,  and  of  that  harsh 
atmosphere  which  is  apt,  as  in  South  Wales,  to  breed  faults  on 
both  sides. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  by  way  of  retrospect.  The  General 
Election  of  1906  aroused  great  hopes,  yet  proved  to  be  only  a 
Pyrrhic  victory  for  social  causes.  Still,  by  that  change,  the 
destinies  of  the  nation  were  committed  to  new  men  and  new 
measures.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  campaign  was  unsuccessful,  but 
it  was  a  failure  that,  like  the  parallel  movement  towards  Socialism, 
brought  the  State  into  direct  contact  with  the  actual  life  of  the 
poor.  Questions  of  sectarian  education,  disestablishment,  and 
Home  Rule  were  overshadowed  by  economic  controversies  over 
the  size  of  the  loaf,  regular  employment,  wages,  access  to  land, 
and  breakfasts  for  children.  The  old  middle-class  was  submerged 
in  the  larger  franchise,  and  even  in  Wales,  the  stronghold  of 
dissent,  a  new  nation  was  arising,  which,  recruited  as  it  was  by 
immigration  into  the  mining  areas,  became  less  contentious  and 
more  ambitious,  anxious  to  govern  instead  of  merely  to  protest 
and  to  revolt.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
where  he  dealt,  not  with  the  tyranny  of  Bishops  and  the  sorrows 
of  school-teachers  required  to  play  the  organ  on  Sundays,  but  with 
railway  magnates,  shipowners,  and  millionaire  patentees.  Not 
a  year  passed  before  the  economic  issue,  most  reluctantly  recog¬ 
nised  by  personages  of  the  old  school,  were  in  fact,  if  not  in  form. 
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dominant  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Child  feeding,  small  hold¬ 
ings,  a  threatened  railway  strike,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  poor 
law  were  urgently,  if  not  always  helpfully,  debated.  Yet,  with 
all  the  talk,  a  bold  advance  was  delayed.  Neither  Mr.  Birrell 
nor  Mr.  McKenna  was  an  expert  on  infant  diet.  Mr.  Burns 
stiffly  awaited  the  reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  which, 
when  received,  gave  him  little  satisfaction.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
more  supple,  referred  railwaymen  to  those  blessed  words.  Con¬ 
ciliation  Boards,  while  Mr.  Asquith  cautiously  though  proudly 
laid  on  the  despatch  box  a  tiny  nest  egg  of  a  million  or  so  for  old- 
age  pensions.  Cottages  were  reserved  for  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Harcourt’s  Small  Holdings  Act,  though  excellent  in  intention, 
was  merely  an  ante-room  where  applicants  might  wait  in  patience 
for  the  dawn. 

When  war  broke  out,  some  of  these  problems  had  been  squarely 
faced.  Nine  years  of  legislative  effort  had  pensioned  the  aged, 
provided  some  food  and  some  medicine,  with  much  inspection, 
for  the  young ;  had  insured  the  sick  and  disabled ;  and  provided 
in  a  measure  for  the  unemployed.  Yet  discontent,  so  far  from 
abating,  flamed  forth,  like  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  without 
warning  or  explicit  reason.  Miners,  dockers,  railwaymen,  postal 
employees,  cotton  workers,  were  all  in  turn,  and  sometimes  simul¬ 
taneously,  seized  by  the  epidemic.  Trade  was  good,  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  a  minimum,  yet  there  was  this  constant,  this  often 
mysterious  disaffection. 

The  legislation,  so  outlined,  was  thus  for  some  reason  inade¬ 
quate.  It  assisted  special  classes — the  under-fed  child,  the  sick, 
the  man  out  of  a  job,  the  aged,  the  consumptive — in  a  word,  what 
the  Devil  calls  the  hindmost.  It  was  ambulance  work,  admirable 
for  casualties,  but  scarcely  affecting  the  able-bodied  soldier  in  the 
trenches.  The  Cabinet,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  had 
naturally  selected  glaring,  exceptional,  and  limited  evils  for  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  normal  workman,  who  was  hale  and  hearty  and 
by  no  means  down  on  his  luck,  discovered  that  it  was  always  some 
other  fellow  who  was  being  looked  after.  He  still  remained  on 
his  old  scale  of  pay  and  at  the  old  contract,  based  on  a  week’s 
notice.  He  found  by  experience  that  arbitration  by  conciliation 
boards,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  and  of  industries  speci¬ 
ally  scheduled  as  sweated,  scarcely  modified  the  status  quo.  The 
awards,  when  converted  into  coin,  left  little  change  at  the  end 
of  the  week  with  which  to  develop  the  standard  of  life  and  meet 
rising  prices.  That  was  why  the  workers,  even  the  best  of  them, 
angered  their  critics  by  tearing  up  their  bond,  as  if  it  were  only 
a  scrap  of  paper.  One  leader  after  another  was  deposed,  and  all 
the  union  officials  alike  were  mistrusted,  despite  their  stern  recti- 
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tude  and  unquestionable  fidelity,  because  it  was  felt  by  the  rank 
and  file  that  somehow  these  men  had  escaped  from  their  class. 
They  held  the  pen.  They  wore  the  black  coat.  They  also  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  economic  privilege. 

The  trouble  was  aggravated  by  increasing  evidences  of  luxury. 
Tempted  by  the  Press,  wealth,  or,  as  sometimes  occurred,  the 
pretence  of  wealth,  was  revealed  in  the  limelight,  and  increasingly 
courted  advertisement.  The  cheapest  papers  were  busiest  in 
describing  and  possibly  romancing  about  an  affluent  regime. 
Every  artisan  could  see  for  himself  what  London  spends  on  jewels, 
on  furs,  on  hotels,  travel,  fishing,  shooting,  and  costume  balls. 
The  more  thoughtful  Socialists  studied  new  issues — how  millions 
went  to  develop  the  Argentine,  other  millions  to  Japan,  and  other 
millions  to  the  Dominions,  while  the  savings  of  the  British 
working  man,  if  any,  were  reckoned,  not  collectively,  but  in  detail, 
as  pence.  Sir  L.  G.  C.  Money  turned  the  arithmetic  into 
diagrams,  and  Mr.  Snowden  pointed  the  same  with  his  peculiarly 
incisive  epigrams.  Nor  did  the  middle-classes  escape  attention. 
The  wage-earners  read  of  garden  cities — somewhere  else ;  of 
cheap  tours  to  Switzerland,  which  cost  just  too  much  ;  of  theatres, 
where  a  decent  seat  would  swallow  up  a  day’s  pay ;  of  golf,  where 
a  lost  ball  or  a  broken  club  would  drive  a  labourer  to  the  pawn¬ 
shop.  In  London  the  gaiety  of  the  West  End,  like  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show,  was  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  poor  ;  there  were 
pageants  to  be  seen,  and  glimpses  of  sumptuous  gowns  rewarded 
the  spectator  on  the  kerbstone.  But  in  the  North,  where  the 
difficulties  have  been  acute,  wealth  appeared  in  a  more  selfish — 
or  at  least  a  more  distant  and  less  attractive — garb.  The  motor¬ 
car  raced  along  the  highway,  leaving  the  cyclist  in  the  dust  if  not 
in  the  ditch.  There  were  no  pageants,  no  gold  lace — only  the 
infinite  comfort  of  the  public-house  and  the  pleasant  relief  of 
hearing  strong  speeches  from  younger  trade  unionists  who  had 
not  yet  arrived  at  responsibility,  a  pen,  and  a  black  coat.  Eeligion 
did  not  allay  this  rising  impatience  of  the  people.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  revival  of  faith  among  the  working  classes,  which  assumed 
the  form  of  the  brotherhood  meeting,  consisted  as  much  in  a 
gospel  of  revolt  as  in  total  abstinence  from  liquor.  Unhampered  by 
theological  prepossessions,  and  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  among 
the“  unco  guid,”  the  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  orator  constantly 
preached  an  advance  in  comfort  for  the  workers.  Men  who  could 
not  quote  five  sentences  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  were  thus 
taught  that  a  lofty  authority  confirmed  their  various  yearnings  and 
demands.  The  latest  evangelicalism  dealt  with  this  world  rather 
than  the  next,  and  was  sometimes  so  devoid  of  mysticism  as  to 
seem,  despite  the  hymns,  like  a  merely  political  crusade. 
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Other  hopes  were  aroused,  and  other  resentments  for  the  time 
being  appeased  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  land  campaign.  Oppo¬ 
nents  accused  this  statesman  of  endeavouring  to  snatch  one  more 
electoral  victory.  Admirers  believed  that  he  was  honestly  en¬ 
deavouring  to  forestall  an  ugly  outburst — long  threatened — of 
industrial  discontent.  He  had  himself  seen  how,  in  July,  1911, 
a  complex  national  strike  had  enveloped  the  transport  of  the 
country,  and  had  plunged  the  empire  into  grave  international 
peril.  The  coal  strike  had  followed,  and  Dublin  had  produced 
Jim  Larkin.  It  was  thus  no  great  wonder  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
while  putting  from  him  the  land  tax  formulm  of  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
should  preach  that  the  solution  of  the  industrial  difficulties  would 
be  discovered  in  a  better  use  of  land.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with 
his  fund  of  human  sympathy,  turned  instinctively  from  the 
theories  of  site  value  (of  which  in  his  famous  Budget  he  had  heard 
enough  from  the  lawyers)  to  the  actual  wages  of  the  men  who 
tilled  the  site.  “The  labourer’s  quid”  became  the  cry  which 
carried  even  land  taxers  like  Mr.  Hemmerde  into  Parliament, 
and,  obviously,  the  watchword  was  of  supreme  concern  to  trade 
unionists  in  the  towns.  The  reason  why  these  organisations  had 
failed,  at  any  rate  in  recent  years  of  high  prices,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  whether  by  negotiation,  arbitration,  or  strike, 
was,  after  all,  the  fundamental  fact  that  behind  the  collective 
bargain  there  lay  a  reserve  of  underpaid  labour,  always  available 
through  enlistment  from  the  villages.  After  the  famine  years 
Ireland  had  supplied  a  similar  reserve,  and  to  this  day  the  Irish 
quarter  in  many  centres  of  population — a  survival  of  the  hungry 
’forties — depresses  the  local  labour  market.  But  the  policy  of 
land  purchase  and  the  efforts  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board 
had  gradually  absorbed  this  source  of  immigration,  and  it  was 
now  from  the  English  countryside  that  railway  companies,  police 
authorities,  and  numberless  other  employers  had  automatically 
recruited  the  ranks  of  those  who  served  them.  Increase  the 
wage  in  the  village,  and  you  make  a  new  quotation  right  through 
the  industrial  schedule.  The  wage  on  the  land  is  the  index  of 
all  wages,  just  as  the  price  of  Consols  is  the  index  among  brokers 
and  bankers  of  all  gilt-edged  securities.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
most  convinced  critics  recognised  this.  I  remember  the  late 
Lord  Eothschild  speaking  to  me  with  emphasis  on  the  matter,  a 
conversation  to  which,  though  private,  I  may  here  refer,  because 
in  his  speeches  he  made  public  his  views  on  the  point. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  land  campaign,  though  not  the 
emotions  which  it  evoked,  vanished  without  achieving  results. 
But  suddenly,  by  a  stroke  of  destiny,  the  situation  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  hoped  to  produce  by  uplifting  labour  on  the  farm 
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was  created  instanter  by  the  summons  to  the  colours  of  a  million 
or  two  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  employment  of  other 
millions  on  munitions.  With  this  artificial  scarcity,  the  price  of 
labour,  like  the  price  of  shipping  and  of  sugar,  rose  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  workers,  who  previously  had  been  accustomed  to 
regard  a  job  as  a  favour,  now  discovered  that  the  favour  was  on 
their  side.  Hitherto  it  had  been  said  that  their  patronage  was 
only  courted  on  those  rare  occasions  when  the  governing  classes 
wanted  their  vote.  But  now  they  were  treated  with  respect  and 
flattered  by  appeals  all  day  and  every  day,  Sundays  included. 
Where  employers  had  picked  and  chosen  the  men  whom  they 
would  engage,  the  employed  now  picked  and  chose  the  employers 
whom  they  would  serve  and  the  hours  at  which  they  would  render 
that  service.  Naturally,  they  selected  those  days  of  the  week  and 
those  hours  of  the  day  when  the  highest  rates  could  be  earned. 
And  their  output  at  times  showed  some  tendency  to  decline,  even 
in  districts  where  the  necessities  of  war  were  peremptory. 

This  situation,  already  strange  enough,  was  complicated  by  a 
new  fact — that  is,  the  world-wide  demand  for  munitions.  In 
time  of  peace  output  is  the  source  of  wages,  profits,  and  national 
prosperity.  In  modern  war  it  is  an  essential  of  national  existence. 
As  saviour  of  his  country,  the  man  at  the  forge  gained  a  prestige 
which  is  usually  reserved  for  the  hero  on  the  battlefield.  He 
was  offered  money  and  medals  if  only  he  would  work.  At  Liver¬ 
pool  the  greatest  territorial  magnate  of  the  county  has  spent  his 
time  drilling  a  dockers’  battalion.  The  wage-earner’s  sobriety, 
the  quality  of  his  whiskey,  the  strength  of  his  beer,  his  early 
breakfast,  and  his  habits  on  the  Sabbath,  provoked  not  only  con¬ 
troversy,  but  a  Parliamentary  crisis.  Bonuses  were  showered 
upon  him.  In  many  areas  he  could,  without  excessive  effort, 
make  a  wage  that  far  exceeded  the  income-tax  limit.  Yet  often, 
though  able-bodied,  he  declined  to  do  so.  In  the  same  family 
there  would  be  one  man  so  patriotic  as  to  enlist,  and  another  man 
so  seemingly  apathetic  as  to  content  himself  with  short  time. 
Exasperated  onlookers  set  off  the  example  of  the  one  against  that 
of  the  other,  not  perceiving  that  the  two  men  belonged  to  the 
same  class  or  that  the  readiness  to  enlist  and  the  reluctance  to 
earn  good  wages  arose  from  one  and  the  same  cause.  Both  men 
alike  had  been  In  unconscious  revolt  against  the  monotony  of 
their  usual  toil.  The  one  has  preferred  the  perilous  exhilaration 
of  Flanders,  and  the  other,  when  dissuaded  from  that,  has  flagged 
in  his  zeal  for  the  old  duties,  which,  before  the  heavens  opened, 
were  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Given  the  usual  money 
for  the  wife  at  home,  and  a  fair  margin  for  tobacco,  the  worker 
has  often  been  content  to  eschew  additional  earnings,  and  the 
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very  man  who  might  have  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  gallantry 
at  the  Dardanelles  would,  when  staying  at  home  by  special  request 
of  the  War  Office,  sullenly  endorse  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  famous 
dictum  that,  after  all,  he  would  be  no  worse  off  as  a  wage  earner 
if  the  Germans  did  rule  in  England.  Not  that  he  meant  it.  Not 
that  he  was  really  unmindful  of  his  country’s  need.  What,  with 
restricted  imagination,  he  could  not  see  was  the  special  heroism 
of  a  faithful  performance  of  monotonous  duties. 

Enlistment  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  splendid  moral 
adventure.  And,  for  the  wage  earner,  that  fascination  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  personal  contact  with  officers  of  high  social  rank.  At 
the  works,  mate  meets  mate  while  the  master  sits  at  his  desk,  a 
distant  figure,  often  suspecteij  of  financial  designs,  and  too  seldom 
known  personally.  But  in  the  trench  the  soldier  eats  and  sleeps, 
fights,  is  wounded,  and  dies  side  by  side  with  an  heir  to  the 
peerage,  a  Gladstone,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  an  Asquith, 
not  one  of  whom  can  be  accused  of  making  a  dividend  out  of  the 
war.  For  the  first  time,  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  the  man  feels 
that  he  counts  one,  and  that  with  shrapnel  bursting  nobody  counts 
more.  He  is  clothed  as  never  before.  The  best  leather  is 
reserved  for  his  boots.  Ladies  wait  on  him  in  hospital,  and  give 
him  rides  in  their  motor-cars.  He  sees  France,  hears  a  new 
language,  witnesses  what  no  journalist  may  describe,  and  has  at 
last  something  to  talk  about  which  others  want  to  hear. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  clearly  perceive  these  realities  before 
we  have  to  deal,  as  a  nation,  with  the  position  which  will  arise 
inevitably  when,  after  the  war,  we  endeavour  to  renew  the  old 
fabric  of  industry.  To  turn  swords  back  into  ploughshares  will 
be  a  formidable  task,  but  far  more  delicate  will  be  the  handling 
of  immense  bodies  of  men  whose  minds  have  been  unsettled  by 
the  collapse  of  the  old  regime  and  by  their  one  hour  of  glorious 
life.  At  normal  times,  to  talk  about  “back  to  the  land”  for  the 
clerk  and  the  average  industrial  was  folly.  These  men  did  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  land.  Trench  warfare  has  taught  the 
softest-handed  townsman  how  to  dig  and  master  the  soil.  After 
such  fusion  with  mother  earth,  will  the  clerk  return  to  his  desk? 
Will  the  industrial  desert  the  open  sky  for  his  loom  and  his  lathe? 
Moreover,  we  have  for  the  first  time  admitted  full  State  responsi¬ 
bility  for  dependents — not  a  mere  5s.  a  week,  but  a  subsistence 
income  amounting  to  a  guaranteed  wage  paid  by  the  State.  Will 
the  agricultural  labourer  return  to  16s.  a  week,  when  his  wife 
alone  with  her  children  has  been  receiving  a  sovereign?  and  will 
wives  ever  again  submit  to  housekeeping  on  a  portion  of  their 
“man’s”  wage,  after  having  handled  their  own  money,  in 
hard  cash  across  the  counter  of  the  Post  Office,  without  deduction. 
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wBether  for  beer  or  “baccy”?  Again,  what  about  these  war 
bonuses?  They  are  easy  to  grant,  especially  when  the  State 
pays  the  piper,  but  they  are  less  easy  to  terminate,  and,  for  the 
classes  affected,  their  continuance  during  the  war  obviously 
weakens  the  personal  motive  for  desiring  an  end  to  the  struggle 
which  has  reduced  unemployment  to  nil.  Yet  to  maintain  the 
bonuses  when  Government  contracts  are  brought  to  an  end  might 
be  to  strain  commerce  to  breaking  point. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  on  general  grounds,  for  an  all-round 
increase  in  wages.  Money,  so  paid,  is  not  lost.  It  maintains 
the  home  market,  conduces  on  the  whole  to  good  health,  and 
tends  to  diminish  pauperism.  The  mere  fact  that  the  workers 
are  doing  well  out  of  the  war  is  not  in  itself  to  be  regretted.  But 
one  wishes  that  they  had  done  better  out  of  peace.  For  the  peril 
lies  just  here — that  the  new  industrial  standards,  instead  of  being 
based  on  permanent  and  wealth-producing  industry,  are  precari¬ 
ously  maintained  by  an  obviously  artificial  boom.  The  shortage 
of  labour  on  which  all  depends  may  be  followed  by  an  unemployed 
surplus.  Such  surplus  must  tend  to  produce  a  slump  in  wages. 
And  if,  as  is  possible,  there  should  continue  to  be  an  increased 
employment  of  women,  and  especially  of  young  and  marriageable 
women,  it  may  be  that  men  will  find  their  places  filled  by  the  very 
girls  whom,  if  they  could  get  these  places,  they  would  make  their 
wives.  Hence  it  follows  that  statesmen  will,  if  they  are  wise, 
make  a  close  study  in  advance  of  the  measures  which  will  be 
needed  to  avert  a  real  and  even  dangerous  revulsion  of  industrial 
sentiment  when  the  great  struggle  is  over.  Belief  works  of  the 
usual  type  will  be  utterly  useless.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  view  that,  for  some  years  at  any  rate,  trade,  if 
wisely  directed  by  the  Allied  States,  will  continue  to  be  good. 
While,  undoubtedly,  the  war  has  been  exhausting  the  resources 
of  Europe,  it  has  actually  checked  the  development,  some  would 
say  the  too  rapid  development,  of  South  America.  The  world 
will  renew  its  demand  for  necessities  of  civilisation,  and,  with 
German  credit  shattered  and  German  workmen  stricken  to  the 
ground  by  the  hundred  thousand,  the  opportunities  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  not  less  than  in  past  years.  Moreover,  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  devastated  areas  must  be  as  boldly  financed  as  the 
war  itself.  Whatever  may  happen  as  to  indemnities,  which,  if 
adequate  to  the  case,  will  take  years  to  clear  off,  loans  must  be 
made  in  the  form  of  houses  and  goods  for  Belgium,  Poland, 
Serbia,  and  the  French  provinces.  The  reconstruction  must  be 
carefully  and  comprehensively  planned  out  in  advance.  In 
addition,  the  lesson  must  be  learnt  that  a  high  standard  of  living, 
whether  for  rich  or  poor,  depends,  by  inevitable  law,  upon  steady. 
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honest,  efficient,  sober  labour.  If  a  nation  will  not  work,  neither 
will  it  eat,  and  in  the  long  run  its  life  will  be  neither  more  nor 
less  abundant  than  the  products  of  its  industry  and  the  invested 
fruits  of  its  thrift.  Trade  unions  have  endeavoured  by  curious 
and  often  incomprehensible  customs  to  safeguard  their  members 
against  overdriving  of  the  machinery  of  commerce.  Those 
customs  should  be,  for  the  moment,  laid  aside.  The  aim  of  the 
unions  was  good.  The  method  was  far  less  sound.  True  industry 
should  be  based  on  the  fundamental  maxim  that  whatever  a  man 
finds  for  his  hand  to  do,  he  should  do  it  with  his  might.  The 
ideal  system  would  be  short  spells  of  hard  work  and  complete 
change — entire  recreation  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Hitherto  we 
have  devoted  attention  too  exclusively  to  what  goes  on  during 
hours  of  labour.  We  should  now  realise  that  labour,  while  it 
lasts,  must  be  arduous,  dirty,  and  unpleasant,  and  that  the  true 
compensation  must  be  found,  not  in  any  mitigation  thereof,  but 
in  a  better  use  of  a  more  extended  leisure.  If  Great  Britain  is 
wise  she  will  retain  her  war  taxes,  burdensome  though  they  be. 
She  will  establish  a  high  sinking  fund  on  her  debt,  and  she  will 
invest  that  sinking  fund,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  com¬ 
plete  reconstruction  of  her  industrial  centres  of  population,  and 
especially  of  areas  where,  as  in  South  Wales,  a  rapid  influx  of 
workers  from  surrounding  counties  has  produced  an  acute  housing 
problem.  Until  this  is  accomplished  she  will  allow  no  man  to  be 
idle.  And  when  it  is  accomplished  she  will  have  small  reason  to 
fear  either  disloyalty  or  ingratitude  among  her  working  classes. 
If  she  allows  herself  to  be  too  preoccupied  to  attend  to  the  vital 
necessities  of  her  population,  and  especially  of  that  population 
which  labours  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  South  of  Scotland, 
she  will  quickly  discover  that  the  crisis  which  she  has  so  boldly 
faced  in  Europe  will  be  followed  by  a  not  less  challenging  crisis 
nearer  home.  The  prospect  would  be  alarming  if  it  were  not  for 
one  fact.  Fore-warned  is  fore-armed,  and  we  may  surely  assume 
that  our  statesmen  are  alive  to  the  duty  of  thinking  out  not  only 
the  terms  of  peace  which  will  re-settle  the  map  of  Europe,  not 
only  the  strategy  by  which  those  terms  of  peace  are  to  be  com¬ 
posed,  but  the  industrial  conditions  by  which  domestic  peace  is 
to  be  maintained  within  our  own  borders. 

Philip  Whitwell  Wilson. 
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I  MET  my  friend  Lionel  Hartside  in  the  Park.  I  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  him  for  some  time,  and  although  we  were 
tolerably  intimate,  and  had  indeed  passed  a  good  deal  of  our  youth 
together,  both  at  school  and  at  the  University,  diversity  of  occupa¬ 
tions  had  since  those  early  years  kept  us  apart.  One  of  the  odd 
effects  of  the  present  war  is  that  it  produces  in  us  a  desire  to 
recover  old  friendships.  When  all  goes  well  with  ourselves  or  the 
world  we  press  forward  on  our  own  line,  not  much  concerned  with 
the  hves  of  those  who  once  were  close  to  us.  But  directly  a  great 
crisis  arrives  that  shakes  us  out  of  our  normal  ambitions  and  suggests 
new  trains  of  thought  and  action  to  us  we  think  rather  lovingly  of 
our  old  friends  and  wish  we  could  see  them  oftener. 

In  the  case  of  Lionel  Hartside  I  wondered  how  the  war  was  affect¬ 
ing  him.  He  was  a  man  who  without  showing  much  promise  in 
early  years  had  recently  revealed  a  very  remarkable  capacity  for 
imaginative  work  of  all  kinds.  He  was  well  “in  the  movement,” 
as  they  say,  with  regard  both  to  novels  and  to  dramas.  He  was 
the  most  modem  of  all — if,  indeed,  the  word  modem  may  be  used 
in  this  connection — in  his  demand,  not  for  action  either  in  story 
or  in  play  so  much  as  for  intimate  psychological  analysis.  He  saw 
events,  not  from  the  outside,  but  from  the  inside  of  a  man’s  person¬ 
ality  ;  he  tried  to  reveal  their  internal  effect  rather  than  their  obvious 
external  significance.  His  plays  were  not  altogether  popular,  but 
always  received  careful  and  intelligent  notice.  His  novels  were  to 
my  mind  better  than  his  theatrical  productions,  because  as  an  artist 
he  required  space  in  order  to  develop  his  peculiar  gifts.  Perhaps 
Manchester  or  Liverpool  knew  his  plays  better  than  London  did. 
He  was  the  very  man  for  the  repertory  movements  of  our  great 
provincial  towns. 

A  curiously  sensitive  and  self-absorbed  man,  he  lived  for  his 
work;  indeed,  I  was  about  to  say  that  he  had  no  other  interest. 
But  that  would  be  hardly  true.  In  his  early  life  in  London  very 
soon  after  he  left  Oxford  he  married  a  frail  and  delicate  girl,  in  whose 
company  he  enjoyed  a  few  fleeting  years  of  real  happiness.  She 
was  not  clever,  but  she  must  have  been  really  sympathetic.  It 
was  to  her  that  he  told  the  plots  of  his  stories  and  his  plays, 
taking  his  work  to  her  in  its  immature  stages,  asking  not  for 
criticism  but  for  approbation.  After  her  death  he  concentrated  aU 
his  interests  on  his  boy,  and  the  youth  as  he  grew  up  seemed  to 
be  an  exact  replica  of  his  father.  He,  too,  was  sensitive,  emotional, 
self-absorbed,  unlike  other  boys.  Some  years  had  passed,  and  the 
boy,  in  the  fine  spirit  of  other  youths  of  his  age,  had  joined  the 
Army. 
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When  I  met  Lionel  Hartside  in  the  Park  I  could  scarcely  imagine 
any  man  more  likely  than  he  wsis  to  have  his  whole  life  forced  out 
of  focus  by  the  war.  Not  only  were  the  things  that  he  cared  for 
entirely  superseded  by  other  interests,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  son 
whom  he  idoUsed  was  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  the  trenches  must 
have  done  much  to  exacerbate  his  spirit.  He  seemed  glad  to  see 
me,  and  we  sat  down  for  a  moment  under  the  trees.  He  was  not 
a  man  whose  conversation  you  could  guide.  If  you  wanted  to  get 
the  best  out  of  him,  the  wisest  course  was  to  leave  him  alone  and 
let  him  expand  in  such  utterances  as  he  would.  And  he  was  often 
amusingly  pontifical  in  his  manner.  After  our  first  greetings  had 
been  exchanged,  and  I  had  expressed  my  real  joy  at  seeing  him, 
with  a  sort  of  hint  at  our  early  and  close  acquaintanceship,  he 
remained  silent  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  began  at  a  tangent. 

“There  are  times  when  ordinary  conceptions  of  men  and  things 
are  turned  upside  down.  That  is  what  is  usually  called  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  period — a  time  like  that  of  the  French  Kevolution,  for 
instance,  when  the  world  reached  a  great  critical  turning  point  in 
modem  history.  To  some  eyes  it  came  like  the  morning  star,  usher¬ 
ing  in  a  happier  dawn.  To  others  it  seemed  like  the  letting  out 
of  strange  waters,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
disclosed.  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  time  to  have  lived  in !  ” 
Lionel  spoke  musingly. 

“Not  greater  than  the  time  we  are  living  in  now,”  I  said. 

“I  wonder,”  answered  my  friend.  “You  see  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  periods.  In  1789  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  which  was  abroad,  meant,  it  is  true,  wholesale  destruction, 
the  smashing  up  of  traditions,  prejudices,  normal  and  conventional 
ideas.  I  can  well  understand  that  some  eminently  worthy  and 
intelligent  persons  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  To 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  end  of  the  world  had  come — to  them 
and  their  like.  But  the  genius  of  destmction  had  another  face, 
besides  that  of  anarchy.  In  its  essence  it  was  constmctive,  awaken¬ 
ing,  inspiring.  It  set  loose  the  energies,  not  of  one  people  but  of 
all  peoples.  It  stmck  off  the  chains  in  which  democracy  had  for 
so  many  ages  been  bound.  It  sounded  the  death-knell  of  conven¬ 
tions  which  could  not  justify  themselves,  of  prejudices  which  were 
stupid  and  irrational,  of  superstitions  which  were  degrading.  There¬ 
fore  it  came  with  healing  on  its  wings,  it  was  in  a  sense  a  gospel  to 
deliver  the  nations,  it  had  a  message  for  men.” 

“  And  the  present  time  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Ah,  well,”  said  Lionel  with  a  sigh,  “the  end  is  not  yet.  But 
observe  that  the  agents  of  destmction  cannot  be  described  as  angels 
of  light.  The  German  spirit  is  tyrannical,  autocratic.  Its  wish  is 
to  starve,  enfeeble,  crush  humanity  under  the  iron  Prussian  system. 
The  one  thing  against  which  it  is  bound  to  wage  war  is  the  instinct 
for  freedom,  for  expansion,  for  self -development — because  the  free 
man  cannot  endure  fetters  which  cramp  and  kill  his  individuality. 
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If  the  French  sansculottes  were  cruel  and  savage  it  was  against 
the  taskmasters  who  had  domineered  over  them  so  long.  They  were 
determined  that  the  people  should  have  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny, 
and  that  the  individual  should  have  liberty.  We  forgive — at  least  I 
forgive — their  excesses,  because  in  their  blind  way  they  were  work¬ 
ing  for  humanity.  But  the  Germans,  who  have  upset  the  world, 
want  to  put  upon  us  new  fetters.  Bureaucratic  domination  is  their 
ideal.  They  loathe  all  that  we  mean  by  individualism.  And  that  is 
why  the  artist  hates  them.” 

“But  you  say  the  end  is  not  yet,”  I  remarked. 

“No,  we  do  not  know  how  it  will  all  develop.  We  hope  and 
patriotically  strive  for  the  best.  But  the  point  is  that  if,  as  we 
pray,  the  war  will  end  in  our  victory,  then  our  task  will  be  to 
get  the  world  decently  back  to  what  it  was  before  the  Kaiser  cried 
havoc.  We  shall  have  to  restore  morality,  faith,  Christianity;  to 
build  up  the  altars  which  have  been  so  ruthlessly  thrown  down;  to 
purge  the  world  of  Teutonic  filth.  To  work  in  such  a  cause  is 
inspiring  enough,  but  it  lacks  the  inspiring  energy  of  those  who  do 
not  so  much  reform  as  create.  It  is  admirable  to  restore.  But  it 
is  positively  intoxicating  to  bring  out  of  nothing  a  new  Heaven  and 
a  new  Earth  !  ”  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm. 

“You  said  something  about  Individualism  and  the  artist,”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

Lionel  Hartside  gave  a  sad  smile.  “Ah,  my  friend,  in  an  era 

like  this  the  artist  is  in  despair.  It  is  not  only  that  he  finds  his 

occupation  gone,  but  he  has  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  how  to 
justify  his  very  existence.  Think  for  a  moment.  The  artist  is 
purely  individual.  All  his  virtue  depends  on  a  personal  energy, 
flowing  out  of  him,  quite  different  from  any  one  else’s,  which  is  the 
share  he  contributes  to  the  common  stock.  If  he  is  to  be  of  any 

good  he  must  always  be  urging  his  own  point  of  view,  giving  his 

own  impressions,  his  own  ideas.  He  ought  to  be  allowed  to  expand 
according  to  the  inner  law  of  his  nature,  for  in  such  self-development 
is  found  his  raison  d'etre.  One  flower  is  different  from  other  flowers; 
one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.  Nature  is  endlessly 
diverse,  and  never  makes  one  man  exactly  like  another.  But  sup¬ 
posing  there  come  circumstances  when  only  a  man  of  a  particular 
type  is  required — the  soldier-type,  in  fact — what  becomes  of  the 
happy  variety  of  individuals,  what  becomes  of  the  artist?  The 
hateful  Prussian  system  puts  all  individuality  under  a  steam-roller, 
and  if  we  want  to  conquer  our  enemy,  we — unfortunately  for  some 
of  us — must  breed  nothing  but  soldiers.  Militarism  must  be  met 
and  countered  by  military  men.  So  farewell  to  the  artist !  ” 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Park  on  one  of  those  glorious  afternoons 
which  September  has  afforded  us  as  some  recompense  for  the 
unseasonable  chilliness  of  August.  The  golden  sunshine  lay  along 
the  sward,  the  children  and  the  dogs  were  tumbling  and  fighting 
on  the  grass,  the  nursery-maids  were  sleeping  at  uncomfortable 
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angles  on  the  iron  chairs,  and  through  the  trees  we  could  catch 
glimpses  of  the  Serpentine  spread  like  a  silvery  lake  before  us.  It 
was  a  peaceful  scene,  as  though  war  alarms  and  threatening  Zeppe¬ 
lins  belonged  to  another  hemisphere  and  a  different  age.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  was  something  even  in  Arcadia  to  suggest  the  battle-front. 
Men  in  khaki,  generally  in  recumbent  attitudes,  were  in  constant 
evidence,  and  because  Venus  is  usually  enamoured  of  Mars,  each 
brave  boy  had  a  fair  companion  at  his  side,  looking  up  at  his  face 
with  a  frank  admiration  which  was  beautiful  and  touching  to  see. 
They  were  embryo  warriors,  it  is  true;  no  one  of  them  looked  as  if 
he  had  had  any  experience  of  the  trenches.  That  side  of  the  picture 
was  supplied  by  a  few  groups  of  convalescents  from  the  hospitals 
in  their  blue  costumes  and  with  their  attendant  nurses.  The  average 
“  Tommy  ”  whom  we  saw  was  a  ruddy-tinted  youth  looking  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  auburn  locks  and  the 
careless  expression  of  a  conqueror  written  on  his  brow. 

My  friend  \vaved  his  hand  towards  the  enamoured  swains  and 
their  lasses.  “There,”  he  said,  “that  is  what  we  all  ought  to  be 
like  nowadays  if  we  are  to  be  of  real  service  to  our  country.  What 
does  England  want  in  her  hour  of  need  except  the  bull-pups, 
confident  and  strong,  and,  above  all,  young?  When  Europe  is  at 
war  and  we  are  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  gigantic  forces,  boys 
like  those  are  our  hope  and  our  salvation.  They  represent  a  sort 
of  survival  of  the  fittest,  while  all  other  types — the  student,  the 
scholar,  the  artist — are  struck  with  a  mortal  atrophy.  They  die  ofi 
like  withered  branches;  they  are  useless,  sapless,  superannuated 
cumberers  of  the  ground.  Do  you  know  what  is  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  of  all  our  hearts,  just  now?  An  immense  passionate  regret 
that  the  war  had  not  happened  earlier  when  we  too  were  young  and 
strong,  and  could  have  done  yeoman  service  for  the  State !  Why 
were  we  not  given  this  chance,  and  why  are  w'e  doomed  to  decrepi¬ 
tude  just  at  the  moment  when  England  is  calling  her  boys  to  her 
side?  0,  mihi  prteterHos — .  We  rail  at  fortune  that  has  treated  us 
so  scurvily,  and  curse  our  fate  that  when  manliness  and  fortitude  are 
marching  to  the  front  we  have  to  be  left  at  home.  What  good 
am  1?  My  heart  is  young  enough,  but  I  could  not  march,  I  could 
not  dig  trenches.  1  could  not  stand  the  wear  and  tear  for  a  couple 
of  days.  ‘  I  have  but  an  angry  fancy;  what  is  it  that  I  can  do?  ’  ” 

I  looked  at  the  happy  young  warriors  on  the  grass,  but  said 
nothing.  Then,  after  some  pause,  I  remarked,  “  Some  men  in 
your  position  have  written  books  about  the  war.” 

Lionel  looked  round  at  me.  “  That  emphatically  is  what  I  cannot 
and  will  not  do,”  he  said.  “In  the  first  place  I  should  do  it  very 
badly.  In  the  second  place  the  world  is  sick  of  war-books.  In  the 
third  place,  why  in  the  name  of  Keason  and  Commonsense  should  I. 
because  I  cannot  run  in  my  own  harness,  attempt  to  put  an  alien 
harness  on  my  shoulders?  Remember  what  happened  to  our  poets 
and  dramatists.  They  imagined  that  the  world  was  looking  for 
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them  to  supply  ‘  topical  ’  verse  and  up-to-date  plays.  The  result 
was  that  war-songs  were  published  in  vast  numbers,  and  like  all 
poetry  which  a  man  forces  himself  to  produce,  they  were,  for  the 
most  pai-t,  poor  stuff.  The  only  poetry  worth  reading  is  what  a 
man  produces,  not  because  he  wants  to,  but  because  he  cannot  help 
himself.  It  must  well  out  of  him  like  water  out  of  a  fountain;  it 
cannot  be  sucked  up  through  an  artificial  tube.  And  the  poor 
playwrights  were  in  an  equally  bad  case.  They  compelled  them¬ 
selves  to  put  together  dramas  about  the  war,  forgetting  that  the  war 
itself  and  the  incidents  of  actual  fighting  were  a  thousand  times 
more  vivid  than  anything  they  could  invent.  Besides,  the  public 
did  not  want  to  see  on  the  boards  in  the  evening  anything  resem¬ 
bling  what  they  had  read  in  the  morning  paper.  In  war  time  the 
public  desire  to  be  amused  and  distracted  from  oppressive  thoughts. 
They  do  not  even  want  charm;  they  want  to  laugh.  And  as  to  the 
books  about  the  war,  and  about  the  German  character,  and  as  to 
who  began  it,  and  for  what  reason — are  we  not  all  profoundly  sick 
of  the  subject?  Why,  I  notice  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  mis¬ 
trust  even  its  favourite  experts.  You  see  an  expert  is  a  man  who 
knows  what  has  happened,  or,  if  you  like,  what  ought  to  happen.  As 
to  what  will  happen,  under  absolutely  new  conditions,  he  is  as  fallible 
as  you  are  or  I  am.  No — I  am  afraid  that  not  only  have  I  nothing 
to  do,  but  that  I  have  no  right  to  exist.”  He  smiled  a  queer,  melan¬ 
choly,  quizzical  smile. 

“I  should  have  thought  that  the  war — or  rather  the  call  of 
patriotism — might  have  inspired  you,”  I  remarked. 

Lionel  looked  at  me.  “Have  you  ever  studied  inspiration  or  the 
way  it  works  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  It  can  only  act  along  certain  lines  and 
channels;  and  these  differ  with  different  individuals.  Thus  we  say 
that  Isaiah  was  inspired  to  adorn  prophecy  with  magnificent  phrases ; 
that  Plato  was  inspired  by  a  beautiful  literary  style  to  write  philo¬ 
sophy;  that  Wordsworth  was  inspired  to  write  the  poetry  of  nature, 
and  Byron  to  write  the  poetry  of  revolt.  In  each  case  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  man’s  achievement,  the  culminating  point  of  his 
intellectual  or  emotional  ardour — when  we  say  that  he  is  inspired — 
is  attained  along  the  lines  of  his  own  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  Byron 
was  a  rebel,  and  therefore  his  biggest  work  is  when  he  writes  best 
the  poetry  of  rebellion;  Wordsworth,  loving  nature,  is  sometimes 
transported  out  of  his  dull  and  pedagogic  mood  when  his  love  leads 
him  to  interpret  nature;  and  so  on  with  everyone  else.  But  could 
Isaiah  have  ever  been  inspired  to  write  on  Plato’s  ‘ideas,’  or  Plato 
to  describe  with  such  striking  imagery  how  Lucifer  fell?  I  am 
afraid  you  look  upon  inspiration  as  an  external  gift  or  grace  which 
comes  upon  a  man,  like  a  wind  blowing  where  it  lists.  It  is  not 
external  to  a  man.,  Like  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  it  is  within  him. 
It  is  the  fine  flower,  the  most  exquisite  bloom  of  all  his  natural 
qualities.  Do  you  think  a  man  could  be  inspired  to  do  some¬ 
thing  great,  against  all  his  instincts  and  tastes?  I  trow  not.  You 
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remind  me  of  those  people  who,  not  knowing  what  literature  and 
style  really  mean,  believe  that  a  literary  style  can  somehow  be 
affixed  to  a  piece  of  work  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  postage 
stamp  stuck  on  an  envelope !  Either  a  man  writes  literature  or  he 
does  not.  If  he  does  not,  you  can  no  more  give  him  style  than  you 
could  ‘inspire’  John  Bunyan  to  write  a  musical  comedy.  When 
you  tell  me  that  patriotism  might  inspire  me  to  write  a  war-book 
you  are  asking  an  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin.  It  does  not  belong 
to  my  temperament,  and  therefore,  far  from  being  inspired,  I  should 
be  infernally  dull.  I  could,  of  course,  write  some  purple  passages— 
hut  would  that  be  worth  while  ?  ” 

I  shook  my  head.  I  did  not  desire  Lionel  to  write  descriptive 
journalism.  “Tell  me  what  the  artist  is  feeling  at  the  present 
juncture,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  I  suppose  it  is  a  form  of  selfishness  to  complain  at  all,”  he 
answered.  “  Who  is  the  artist  that  he  should  vent  his  spleen  because 
no  one  wants  him?  I  can  imagine  a  good  sturdy  patriot,  the  kind 
of  man  wanted  in  the  trenches  just  now,  taking  an  artist  by  the 
shoulders  and  telling  him  to  buck  up  and  wear  khaki.  Or  in  more 
gentle  fashion  he  might  suggest  that  the  words  ‘  art  ’  and  ‘  artist  ’ 
are  often  the  superfine  way  of  describing  what  at  base  is  only 
laziness  and  bad  temper.  Think  of  the  ‘  artistic  temperament  ’ ! 
An  excuse  for  crass  egoism,  for  unlimited  self-indulgence,  and 
hedonism  raised  to  the  n^^ !  He  might  add,  if  he  were  in  a  brutal 
mood,  that  one  of  the  clearly  beneficial  results  of  the  war  was  to 
knock  all  such  foolishness  out  of  men’s  heads  and  prove  to  them  that 
life  was  a  stern,  rough,  and  vulgar  school,  in  which  there  ought  to 
be  no  room  for  the  precious  and  the  artificial  and  all  the  fal-lals  of 
iBstheticism.  You  know  what  all  this  means.  It  is  the  application 
of  an  utilitarian  standard  of  art.  What’s  the  use  of  art,  anyway? 
And,  of  course,  there  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question.  Art  is 
not  useful.” 

“  And  what  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“  My  friend,  I  know  that  I  am  a  perfectly  valueless  individual  at 
the  present  moment.  If  I  became  a  warrior  I  should  be  like  old 
Priam,  dragging  unwonted  arms  on  to  trembling  limbs.  But  besides 
being  valueless,  I  am  a  very  unhappy  creature.  What  are  my 
interests?  You  know  pretty  well — if  I  must  speak  about  myself— 
from  the  books  and  plays  I  have  written.  I  love  the  analysis  of 
character.  I  like  to  watch  all  the  fine  distinctions  between  different 
human  personalities,  the  nuances  of  thought  and  feeling,  all  the 
‘  imponderabilia  ’  which  make  Tom  distinct  from  Harry,  and  both 
from  the  Ellen  they  adore.  I  love  the  panorama  of  life,  its  lights 
and  its  shadows,  its  comedy  and  its  pathos,  its  laughter  and  its 
tears.  Sheer  beauty  makes  me  cry,  whether  it  is  the  beauty  of  a 
face,  or  of  a  scene,  or  of  a  divine  passage  in  Shakespeare.  I  thrill 
to  the  tones  of  a  voice,  or  the  radiance  of  a  smile.  Music  intoxi¬ 
cates  me,  all  the  more  because  I  understand  it  imperfectly.  Poetry 
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can  sometimes  drive  me  mad.  A  wonderful  bit  of  acting — though 
that  is  a  secondary  art — will  remain  in  my  memory  for  weeks. 
When  Salvini  seizes  lago  by  the  throat,  when  Duse  sweeps  the 
lyre  of  human  impressibility,  when  Bernhardt  takes  a  passion  and 
tears  it  in  tatters  before  our  eyes,  I  feel  that  I  am  living  forty  lives 
in  one.  And  there  are  some  colours  on  a  painter’s  palette  which 
ravish  me  into  the  seventh  heaven.  And  now?  What  room  is 
there  for  such  things  in  a  world  scarred  with  slaughter  and  red  with 
human  blood  ?  ” 

Lionel  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  with  a  melancholy  smile  bade 
me  farewell.  I  watched  his  figure  making  its  slow  way  towards 
Marble  Arch.  I  knew  him  to  be  somewhat  less  than  fifty,  perhaps 
forty-six  years  of  age,  but  he  was  walking  like  an  old  man,  or  as 
one  who  had  lost  an  object  for  existence.  .  .  . 

Some  days  passed  before  I  saw  him  again.  A  good  deal  had 
occurred  in  the  interval.  The  Germans  had  torpedoed  another 
passenger  ship.  There  had  been  a  Zeppelin  raid  over  some  portions 
of  London  as  well  as  over  the  Eastern  counties.  The  Metropolis 
was  half-amused  and  half -indignant  at  the  insult  it  had  to  endure 
of  wrecked  houses  and  bombarded  squares.  There  were  no  good 
news  from  the  Dardanelles.  Every  day  long  casualty  lists  were 
appearing  in  the  papers,  and  the  number  of  those  who  wore  mourn¬ 
ing  in  the  streets  was  steadily  increasing.  And  each  day,  as  it 
seemed,  there  were  more  wounded  soldiers  to  be  seen,  either 
hobbling  painfully  along  on  the  arms  of  friends  or  convoyed,  as 
hospital  patients,  in  borrowed  motor-cars.  The  mood  of  the  people 
was  darkening  with  impatience  and  astonishment  and  anger. 
The  voice  of  the  pessimist  was  heard  at  every  street-comer,  in  every 
public-house,  and,  above  all,  in  the  smoking-room  of  clubs. 

I  came  across  Lionel  Hartside  on  the  Embankment.  He  looked 
changed  somehow,  though  it  was  not  easy  to  say  in  what  particular 
respect.  Perhaps  he  looked  younger,  more  alert,  less  depressed. 

He  greeted  me  with  some  warmth,  and  we  turned  together  into 
one  of  the  quiet  gardens  that  lie  under  the  shadow  of  the  big  Strand 
hotels. 

“I  wanted  to  see  you,”  Lionel  said,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
sad.  “Head  this,”  and  he  took  a  telegram  from  his  breast  pocket 
and  gave  it  to  me.  I  unfolded  the  yellow  bit  of  paper.  It  was  the 
briefest  of  communications  from  the  War  Office,  informing  my  friend 
that  his  son  was  wounded,  it  was  feared,  severely. 

“Lionel,”  I  cried,  “I  am  so  sorry.”  There  was  nothing  more  to 
)be  said,  but  he  took  and  grasped  my  outstretched  hand. 

“Yes,”  he  said  slowly,  “it  is  bad  news,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it 
was  unexpected.  I  have  been  looking  for  something  of  the  sort  for 
days  past.  You  know  how  close  was  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  me.  I  think  I  understood  his  every  mood,  and  knew  all  that 
he  was  feeling — all  his  hopes  and  fears — ever  since  he  left  me.  He 
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was  one  of  those  boys  who  shrink  imaginatively  from  danger  and 
face  it  when  it  comes  without  a  tremor.  At  all  events,  I  am 
thankful  that  he  is  not  a  prisoner.” 

I  could  think  of  no  serviceable  consolation  to  offer,  and  kept  silent. 
Presently  he  went  on,  and  though  his  eyes  were  pathetically  sad,  I 
noticed  that  the  lines  of  his  face  were  firmly  set. 

“I  have  been  thinking  of  Anatole  France  lately,”  he  said.  “You 
remember  a  touching  letter  or  communication  he  sent  to  the  French 
War  Office  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  He  explained  that  no  one 
wanted  him  or  his  writings  any  more.  And,  indeed,  I  can  think 
of  nothing  less  suitable  to  the  present  emergency  than  the  keen 
irony  of  L’lle  des  Pingouins  or  the  subtle  humour  of  La  Revolte  des 
Anges.  As  he  was  useless,  therefore,  as  a  writer,  he  begged  to  be 
employed  in  any  capacity — in  the  trenches  even,  if  it  were  possible. 
It  was  very  pathetic,  for  Anatole  France  is  a  good  deal  older  than 
I  am,  and  he  is  an  incomparable  artist.  I  think  they  found  him 
something  to  do,  did  they  not?  ” 

“I  believe  they  did,”  I  replied. 

“Very  well,  then,”  he  said,  “I  am  going  to  imitate  his  example. 
As  I  am  an  infinitely  inferior  artist  and  younger  than  he  is,  I  also 
have  written  and  asked  for  work.  I  suppose  I  must  be  good  for 
something,  even  in  an  age  of  muscles  and  mechanism !  ” 

There  was  a  resolute  tone  in  his  voice  which  amazed  me. 

“What  it  means  to  an  artist,”  I  whispered  just  over  my  breath. 

But  he  heard  me. 

“What  it  means  to  an  artist!  ”  he  repeated  with  scorn.  “That 
be  damned.  No,  no.  The  question  I  have  to  answer  is  what  it 
means  to  a  Man  1  ” 
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Asenath  Lear  was  neither  a  pretty  woman  nor  a  particularly  young 
one  but  having  in  the  first  instance  embraced  spinsterhood  volun¬ 
tarily,  she  was  cheerfully  resigned  to  its  enforced  continuance.  All 
the  world  knew  she  had  been  “  asked  ”  by  Samuel  Harvey  of  the 
Upper  Farm,  and  though  all  the  world  considered  her  a  fool  for 
refusing  him,  it  still  could  not  throw  in  her  face  the  taunt  that 
she  had  never  had  a  chance. 

She  had  said  no  to  Samuel  because  at  that  time  she  was  young 
enough — being  but  twenty — to  nurse  vague  yearnings  for  something 
more  romantic  than  the  stolid  Sam,  but  the  years  fled,  taking  with 
them  the  bloom  that  had  been  her  only  beauty,  and  romance 
never  showed  so  much  as  the  tip  of  a  wing-feather. 

“I’m  doubtful  but  that  you  were  plum  foolish  to  send  Sam’l 
Harvey  to  another  woman’s  arms,  Senath,”  her  mother  told  her 
once,  “but  there,  I  never  was  one  for  driving  a  maid.  There’s  a 
chance  yet;  ef  you'll  look  around  you’ll  see  tes  the  plain-featured 
women  as  has  the  husbands.” 

“Tes  because  the  pretty  ones  wouldn’t  hav’  en,  I  fear,”  said 
Senath  on  a  gleam  of  truth,  but  with  a  very  contented  laugh, 
“men’s  a  pack  of  trouble  in  the  flesh.  I  would  ha’  wed  sure  ’nough 
ef  et  hadn  been  that  when  you  get  to  knaw  a  man  you  see  him 
as  Bomethen  so  different  from  your  thought  of  him.” 

“Eh,  you  and  your  thoughts.  ...”  cried  the  petulant  old  mother, 
quoting  better  than  she  knew,  “they’ll  have  to  be  your  man  and 
your  childer,  too.” 

Senath,  the  idealist,  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
when  her  mother’s  death  left  her  her  own  mistress,  she  went  to 
live  in  a  tiny  cottage  up  on  the  moors  with  no  companions  but 
those  thoughts — the  thoughts  at  once  crude  and  vague,  but  strangely 
penetrating — of  an  untaught  mind  whose  natural  vigour  has  been 
neither  guided  nor  cramped  by  education. 

Her  cottage,  that  stood  four-square  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  was 
set  where  the  moorland  began,  some  few  fields  away  from  the  high¬ 
road.  At  the  back  was  the  tiny  garden  where  Senath  coaxed  some 
potatoes  and  beans  from  out  the  grudging  earth;  and  two  apple 
trees,  in  an  ecstasy  of  contortion,  supported  the  clothes-line  from 
which  great  sheets,  golden-white  in  the  sun,  bellied  .like  sails,  or 
enigmatic  garments  of  faded  pinks  and  blues  proclaimed  the  fact 
that  Senath  “took-in  washing.” 

On  the  moor  in  front  of  the  cottage  stood  nineteen  stones,  breast- 
high,  set  in  a  huge  circle.  Within  this  circle  the  grass,  for  some 
obscure  reason,  was  of  a  more  vivid  green  than  on  the  rest  of  the 
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moor,  and  against  it  the  stones  on  the  nearer  curve  showed  a  pale 
grey,  while  the  further  ones  stood  up  dark  against  the  sky,  for 
beyond  them  the  moor  sloped  slightly  to  the  cliffs  and  the  sea. 

These  stones  were  known  as  the  “  Nineteen  Merry  Maidens  ’’ 
and  legend  had  it  that  once  they  were  living,  breathing  girls,  who 
had  come  up  to  that  deserted  spot  to  dance  upon  a  Sunday.  As 
they  twirled  this  way  and  that  in  their  sinful  gyrations,  the  doom 
of  petrification  descended  on  them,  as  it  did  on  the  merry-makers 
of  old  when  Perseus  dangled  the  Gorgon’s  head  aloft.  So  the 
nineteen  maidens  stand  to  this  day,  a  huge  fairy-ring  of  stone,  like 
those  smaller  ones  of  fragile  fungi  that  also  enclose  a  circle  of 
greener  grass  in  the  radius  of  their  stems.  Two  luckless  men,  whom 
the  maidens  had  beguiled  to  pipe  for  them,  turned  and  fled,  but 
they,  too,  were  overtaken  by  judgment  in  a  field  further  on  along 
the  road,  and  stand  there  to  this  day,  a  warning  against  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

When  Senath  was  asked  why  she  had  taken  such  a  lonely  cottage, 
she  replied  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Merry  Maidens — they 
were  such  company  for  her.  Often,  of  an  evening,  she  would 
wander  round  the  circle,  talking  aloud  after  the  fashion  of  those 
who  live  alone.  She  had  given  each  of  the  stones  a  name,  and 
every  one  of  them  seemed,  to  her  starved  fancy,  to  have  a  person¬ 
ality  of  its  own.  Senath  Lear,  what  with  the  mixed  strains  of 
blood  that  were  her  Cornish  heritage,  and  the  added  influence  of 
isolation,  was  fast  becoming  an  old  maid,  and  a  wisht  one  at  that, 
when  something  happened  w'hich  set  the  forces  of  development 
moving  in  another  direction.  Senath  herself  connected  it  with  her 
first  visit  to  the  Pipers,  whom  hitherto,  on  account  of  their  sex, 
she  had  neglected  for  the  Merry  Maidens. 

One  market  day — Thursday — Senath  set  off  to  a  neighbouring 
farm  to  buy  herself  a  little  bit  of  butter.  The  way  there,  along 
the  high  road,  lay  past  the  field  where  the  Pipers  stood  in  their 
perpetual  penance,  and  Senath  could  see  them  sticking  up  gaunt 
against  the  luminous  sky  for  some  time  before  she  came  up  with 
them.  For,  as  was  only  fitting,  the  Pipers  were  much  taller  than 
the  Maidens,  being,  indeed,  some  twelve  feet  high. 

Senath  walked  briskly  along,  a  sturdy,  full-chested  figure,  making, 
in  her  black  clothes  (Sunday-best,  “come  down”),  the  only  dark 
note  in  the  pale  colours  of  early  spring  that  held  land  and  air. 
The  young  grass  showed  tender,  the  intricate  webs  made  by  the 
twisted  twigs  of  the  bare  thorn  trees  gleamed  silvery.  On  the  pale, 
lopped  branches  of  the  elders,  the  first  crumpled  leaves  were  just 
beginning  to  unfold.  The  long  grass  in  an  orchard  shone  with  the 
drifted  stars  of  thousands  of  narcissi,  which  a  faint  breeze  woke 
to  a  tremulous  twinkling.  The  road  was  thick  with  velvety  white 
dust,  for  it  was  some  time  since  rain  had  fallen,  and  the  black 
of  Senath 's  skirt  was  soon  powdered  into  greyness.  As  she  went, 
she  wondered  what  it  was  that  gave  the  air  such  a  tang  of  summer, 
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until  she  suddenly  realised  it  was  the  subtle  but  unmistakable 
smell  of  the  dust  that  brought  to  her  mind  long,  sunny  days,  when 
such  a  smell  was  as  much  part  of  the  atmosphere  as  the  foliage 
or  the  heat.  Now  there  was  still  a  chill  in  the  air,  but  she  hardly 
felt  it  in  the  force  of  that  suggestiveness. 

“Sim’  to  me  I’m  naught  but  a  bit  of  stone  like  they  Pipers,” 
she  said  to  herself,  as  she  paused  to  look  up  at  them,  towering 
above  her.  Then  a  whimsical  thought  struck  her.  “I’U  lave  the 
Maidens  be  for  a  while  and  take  my  walk  to  the  Pipers,”  she 
thought,  “tes  becoming  enough  in  a  woman  o’  my  years,  I  should 
think.” 

She  smiled  at  her  mild  jest  and  plodded  on  to  the  farm. 

It  was  a  fairly  large  house,  with  a  roof  still  partly  thatch,  but 
mostly  replaced  by  slate.  In  front  of  it,  a  trampled  yard  reached 
to  the  low  wall  of  piled  boulders  and  the  road.  Senath  found  the 
mistress  of  it  leaning  on  the  wall,  ready  to  exchange  a  word  with 
the  occupants  of  the  various  market-carts  as  they  drove  home¬ 
wards,  and  the  business  of  the  butter  was  soon  transacted.  Yet, 
for  some  odd  reason,  Senath  was  not  anxious  to  take  up  her 
basket  and  go.  Perhaps  it  was  that  touch  of  the  unusual  in  the 
false  hint  of  summer;  perhaps,  too,  her  decision  to  vary  the  course 
of  her  evening  walk  and  the  playmates  of  her  imagination;  but, 
whatever  it  was,  she  was  vaguely  aware  of  a  prompting  towards 
human  contsict.  The  two  women  sat  on  the  low  wall  and  chatted 
in  a  desultory  fashion  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  farmer’s  wife, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  looked  along  the  road. 

“Your  eyes  are  younger’n  mine,  Senath  Lear,”  she  said.  “Tell 
me,  edn  that  Sam’l  Harvey  of  Upper  Farm  comen  in  his  trap?” 

Senath  turned  her  clear,  long-sighted  eyes  down  the  road  and 
nodded. 

“He’ll  be  driving  out  Manuel  Harvey  to  the  Farm,”  Mrs.  Cotton 
went  on.  “You  do  knaw,  or  maybe  you  don’t,  seein’  you  live  so 
quiet,  that  since  Sam’s  been  a  widow-man,  Upper  Farm’s  too  big 
for  he  to  live  in  in  comfort.  He’s  cornin’  to  live  in  church-town 
and  look  after  his  interests  in  building.  You  do  knaw  that  he’s 
putting  up  a  row  of  cottages  to  let  to  they  artisesses.  And  Upper 
Fann  he’s  let  to  Manuel  Harvey.” 

“Is  he  any  kin  to  en?”  asked  Senath,  interested,  as  what  woman 
would  not  have  been,  in  this  budget  of  news  about  her  old  suitor. 

“No,  less  they’m  so  far  removed  no  one  remenibers  et.  There’s 
a  power  of  Harveys  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Manuel  do  come 
from  Truro  way.” 

The  high  gig  had  been  coming  quickly  nearer,  and  now  drew  up 
before  the  two  wpmen. 

“Evenen,  Mis’  Cotton.  Evenen,  Senath,”  said  Sam,  with  un¬ 
disturbed  phlegm.  “Could’ee  blige  we  weth  some  stout  twine? 
The  off-rein  has  broken  and  us  have  only  put  en  together  for  the 
moment  wi’  a  bit  o’  string  Mr.  Harvey  here  had  in’s  pocket.” 
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Mrs.  Cotton  bustled  oft  into  the  house,  and  Sam  climbed  down 
the  gig  bounding  upwards  when  relieved  from  his  weight.  He  was 
a  big,  fair  man,  his  moustache  distinctly  lighter  than  his  weather¬ 
beaten  face,  and  since  the  days  when  he  had  courted  Senath,  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  had  become  yellowish  round  the  muddy  hazel 
of  the  iris.  Senath  looked  from  him  to  Manuel,  still  in  the  gig, 
and  as  she  did  so,  something  unknown  stirred  at  her  pulses,  very 
faintly. 

Manuel  Harvey  was  dark,  and  though  his  eyes,  too,  were  hazel, 
it  was  that  clear  green-grey,  thickly  rimmed  with  black,  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  people  of  that  part  of  the  world  who  have  a  strain 
of  Spanish  blood  in  them,  dating  from  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada. 
Those  eyes,  beneath  their  straight  brows,  met  Senath’s,  and  in 
that  moment  idle  curiosity  passed  into  something  else. 

Many  women  and  most  men  marry  for  a  variety  of  reasons  not 
unconnected  with  externals.  There  has  been  much  spoken  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  “  affinities,”  a  term  at  the  best  insecure 
and  often  pernicious,  but  very  occasionally,  when  the  two  people 
concerned  are  elemental  creatures  with  little  perception  of  those 
half-shades  which  are  the  bane  of  civilisation,  there  dqps  occur  a 
flashing  recognition  which  defies  known  laws  of  liking,  and  this  it 
was  which  came  to  Manuel  and  Senath  now. 

“Falling  in  love”  is  ordinarily  a  complex,  many-sided  thing, 
compact  of  doubts  and  hesitations,  fluctuating  with  the  mood  and 
with  that  powerful  factor,  the  opinions  of  others.  It  is  subject 
to  influence  by  trivialities,  varying  affection,  and  criticisms,  and  the 
surface  of  it  is  an  elastic  tissue  setting  this  way  and  that,  as  thoughts 
ebb  and  flow  from  moment  to  moment,  even  though  far  beneath 
it  may  remain  unperturbed.  Yet  every  now  and  then  come  together 
two  of  that  vanishing  race  who  are  capable  of  feeling  an  emotion 
in  the  round — ^the  whole  sphere  of  it.  This  sense  of  a  spherical 
emotion  came  to  Senath  as  she  would  have  pictured  the  onslaught 
of  a  thunder-ball,  save  that  this  fire  had  the  quality  of  warming 
without  scorching  utterly. 

Looking  up,  as  she  stood  there  stricken  motionless,  she  saw  him 
transfigured  to  a  glowing  lambency  by  the  blaze  of  the  setting  sun 
full  on  his  face;  and  he,  staring  down,  saw  her  against  it.  Her 
linen  sunbonnet,  which  had  slipped  back  on  her  shoulders  and  was 
only  held  by  the  strings  beneath  her  chin,  was  brimming  with  sun¬ 
light,  like  some  magic  pilgrim’s  pack;  and  the  eyes,  opened  widely 
in  her  w^om,  delicately-seamed  face,  gained  in  blueness  from  the 
shadow  her  face  and  neck  made  against  the  brightness.  Even  so, 
to  most  people  she  would  have  appeared  only  a  wholesome-looking 
woman  in  early  middle  life,  who  had  kept  the  clear  and  candid 
gaze  of  childhood ;  a  woman  rather  ungainly  and  thick-set.  Manuel 
saw  her  as  what,  for  him,  she  was — a  deep-bosomed  creature,  cool 
of  head  and  warm  of  heart — a  woman  worth  many  times  over  the 
flimsy  girls  who  would  pass  her  with  a  pitying  toss  of  the  head. 
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Manuel  thought  none  of  this  consciously;  he  was  only  aware  of  a 
pricking  feeling  of  interest  and  attraction,  and  had  he  been  asked 
his  opinion  would  have  said  she  seemed  a  fine,  upstanding  woman 
enough.  Then,  when  Mrs.  Cotton  came  out  again  with  the  twine 
and  a  big  packing-needle,  he,  too,  climbed  down  and,  his  fingers 
being  younger  and  more  supple  than  Sam’s,  attended  to  the  stitching 
of  the  rein. 

“Must  be  gwain  on,  a’blieve,”  announced  Sam,  when  this  was 
in  progress.  “Can’t  us  giv’ee  a  lift,  Senath?  I’m  sure  us  wont 
mind  sitten  familiar  if  you  don’t,  will  us,  Manuel  my  dear?” 

“Why,  no,  thank’ee,  Sam,”  said  Senath  quickly,  “I  do  rare  and 
like  a  bit  of  a  walk  before  goin’  to  the  bed.  Evenen  to  you,  and 
thank  you,  Sam.  Evenen,  Mr.  Harvey.” 

He  raised  a  face  into  which  the  blood  had  come  with  stooping 
over  the  rein. 

“Evenen,  Miss  Lear,”  he  muttered. 

She  started  down  the  road  at  a  good  pace  so  as  to  have  turned 
off  before  they  came  up  with  her,  but  she  heard  the  clip-clop  of 
the  horse’s  hoofs  as  she  drew  alongside  with  the  Pipers,  and  she 
turned  in  towards  them  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge.  She  pushed 
a  way  among  bracken  and  clinging  brambles,  and  as  she  reached 
them  the  sun  slipped  behind  the  S.  Just  hills,  and  in  the  glamorous 
mingling  of  the  afterglow  with  the  swift  dusk  she  stood,  as  the  gig, 
the  two  men  in  it  apparently  borne  along  level  with  the  top  of 
the  hedge  by  some  mysterious  agency,  passed  by. 

For  a  while  she  stood  there,  the  dew  gathering  on  stone  and 
twig  and  leaf.  She  glanced  up  at  the  two  dark  colunfns  reared 
above,  her  hand  against  the  rough  surface  of  the  nearer  one. 

“Must  give  en  names,  too,”  she  said,  with  a  backward  thought 
for  her  Merry  Maidens.  “Why  shoulden  I  call  they  after  Sam 
and  his  new  tenant?  That  one  can  be  Sam,” — looking  at  the 
stumpier  and  wider  of  the  two,  “and  the  tall  one,  he  can  be 
Manuel.” 

There  is  little  to  tell  of  the  love  of  Senath  and  Manuel  save  that 
it  was  swift,  unspeakably  dear,  and  put  beyond  the  possibility  of 
fulfilment  by  the  death  of  the  man.  The  slight  accident  of  a  rusty 
nail  that  ran  into  his  foot,  enhanced  by  the  lack  of  cleanliness  of 
the  true  peasant,  and  Manuel,  for  such  a  trifling  cause,  ceased 
to  be.  They  were  fated  lovers;  fated,  having  met,  to  love,  and, 
so  Senath  told  herself  in  the  first  hours  of  her  bitterness,  fated 
never  to  grasp  their  joy.  The  time  had  been  so  short,  as  far  as 
mere  weeks  went,  so  infinitely  long  in  that  they  had  it  for  ever. 
After  the  funeral  in  the  moorland  churchyard,  Senath  went  into 
her  cottage  and  was  seen  of  no  one  for  many  days.  Then  she 
re-appeared,  and  to  the  scandal  of  the  world  it  was  seen  that  she 
had  discarded  her  black.  She  went  about  her  work  silently  as 
ever,  but  seemed  to  shun  meeting  her  fellow-creatures  less  than 
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formerly.  A  bare  year  after  Manuel’s  death  she  had  married 
Samuel  Harvey. 

No  one  wondered  more  than  Sam  himself  how  this  had  come  about. 
If  the  marriage  had  been  a  matter  of  several  months  earlier,  the 
common  and  obvious  interpretation  as  to  its  necessity  would  have 
been  current  everywhere,  and  Sam  would  have  had  his  meed  of 
half-contemptuous  pity.  As  it  was,  no  one  knew  better  than  Sam 
that  the  other  Harvey’s  wooing  had  gone  no  further  than  that 
wonderful  kiss  to  which  middle-aged  people,  who  have  missed  the 
thing  in  their  youth,  can  bring  more  reverential  shyness  than  any 
blushing  youth  or  girl. 

Had  it  been  any  other  than  Senath,  folks  would  not  have  been 
so  surprised.  A  woman  may  get  along  very  well  single  all  her 
days  if  she  has  never  been  awakened  to  another  way  of  life,  but 
give  her  a  taste  of  it  and  it  is  likely  to  become  a  thing  that  she 
must  have.  Yet  few  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  that  was 
how  it  was  with  Senath.  A  strongly  spiritual  nature  leaves  its 
impress  on  even  the  most  clayey  of  those  with  whom  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  all  knew  Senath  to  be  not  quite  as  they  were.  Yet 
she  married  the  red-necked  Samuel  Harvey,  and  they  went  to  live 
together  at  the  Upper  Farm.  And,  as  to  any  superior  delicacy, 
Senath  showed  less  than  most.  A  few  kind  souls  there  were  who 
thought,  with  the  instinctive  tact  of  the  sensitive  Celt,  that  it  might 
hurt  her  to  hear  the  name  “  Mrs.  Harvey  ”  which  would  have  been 
hers  had  she  married  Manuel.  On  the  contrary,  just  as  though 
she  were  some  young  bride,  elated  at  her  position,  she  asked  that 
even  old  friends  should  call  her  by  the  new  title. 

Sam  was  genuinely  fond  of  Senath,  and  mingled  with  his  fond¬ 
ness  was  a  certain  pride  at  having  won  what  he  had  set  out  to 
win  so  many  years  ago;  yet,  it  was  so  many  years  that  he  had 
been  in  a  fair  way  to  forget  all  about  it,  till,  one  evening,  he 
met  Senath  as  he  was  driving  home  from  market,  much  as  when 
he  had  been  with  Manuel  a  year  before.  It  had  struck  him  as 
odd,  for  Senath  was  not  apt  to  be  upon  the  highway  at  that  time, 
and  although  she  was  going  in  an  opposite  direction  she  asked  for 
a  lift  back  in  his  gig.  When  they  came  to  the  track  that  led  off 
to  her  cottage,  he  tied  up  the  mare  and  went  with  her  to  advise 
her  as  to  her  apple  trees,  which  were  suffering  from  blight,  and 
by  the  time  he  left,  half-an-hour  later,  they  were  promised  to  each 
other.  How  it  came  about,  Sam  never  quite  understood ;  the  only 
thing  he  was  sure  about  was  that  it  had  been  entirely  his  doing. 
Yet  he  couldn’t  help  wondering  a  bit,  though  it  all  seemed  to  follow 
on  so  naturally  at  the  time  that  it  was  not  until  he  was  on  his  way 
back  to  the  Upper  Farm  that  he  felt  puzzled.  He  was  still  won¬ 
dering  about  it,  and  her,  when  the  parson  joined  their  hands  in  the 
bleak,  cold  church,  and  Senath  stood,  beneath  her  unbecoming 
daisied  hat,  looking  as  bleak  and  cold  as  the  granite  walls 
around  her. 
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Later,  Sam  found  this  to  be  a  misleading  impression.  Never 
was  bride  more  responsive,  in  the  eager  passive  fashion  of  shut  eyes 
and  quiet,  still  mouth,  than  was  Senath.  Only  now  and  again, 
in  the  first  weeks  of  their  life  together,  she  would  give  a  start, 
and  a  look  of  terror  and  blank  amazement  would  leap  across  her 
face,  as  though  she  were  suddenly  awakened  out  of  a  trance. 

Men  of  Sam’s  condition  and  habit  of  mind  do  not,  by  some 
merciful  law  of  nature,  make  ardent  lovers,  and  life  soon  settled 
down  comfortably  enough  on  the  farm.  Senath  was  a  capable  house¬ 
wife,  and,  what  with  the  dairy -work  and  cooking  and  superintending 
the  washing,  and  such  extra  work  as  looking  after  any  sickly  lamb 
or  calf,  she  had  plenty  to  do.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
activity,  every  now  and  then  Sam  was  struck  by  a  queer  little 
feeling  of  aloofness  in  Senath — not  any  withdrawing  physically,  but 
a  feeling  as  though  her  mind  were  elsewhere.  He  might  find  her 
sitting  on  the  settle  with  her  eyes  closed,  although  she  was  obviously 
awake,  and  an  expression  of  half-fearful  joy  on  her  face,  as  on  that 
of  a  person  who  is  listening  to  some  lovely  sound  and  holding  his 
breath  for  fear  lest  the  least  noise  on  his  own  part  should  frighten 
it  into  stillness. 

However,  Sam  was  not  an  imaginative  man,  and  since  the  house 
shone  with  cleanliness  such  as  it  had  never  known,  the  shining 
not  of  mere  scouring,  but  of  the  fine  gloss  only  attained  by  loving 
care,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head.  Women  were  queer  at  the  best 
of  times,  and  besides,  a  few  months  after  the  marriage,  reason  for 
any  additional  queemess  on  the  part  of  Senath  became  knovm  to 
him.  After  she  had  told  him  the  news,  Sam,  ever  inarticulate, 
but  moved  to  the  rarely-felt  depths  of  his  nature,  went  out  into 
a  field  that  was  getting  its  autumn  ploughing,  and  his  heart  sang 
as  he  guided  the  horses  down  the  furrow.  Even  as  he  was  doing 
now,  and  his  father  had  done  before  him,  so  should  his  son  do  after 
him,  and  the  rich  earth  would  turn  over  in  just  this  lengthening 
wave  at  the  blade  of  the  ploughshare  for  future  generations  of 
Harveys  yet  to  come.  Like  most  men  with  any  feeling  for  the  land 
in  them,  Sam  was  sure  his  child  must  be  a  son. 

And  to  him,  who  had  not  hoped  for  such  a  thing  in  marrying 
Senath,  to  him  this  glory  was  coming.  Everything  seemed  to  him 
wonderful  that  day ;  the  pearly  pallor  of  the  dappled  sky ;  the  rooks 
and  screaming  gulls  that  wheeled  and  dipped  behind  his  plough; 
the  bare  swaying  elms,  where  the  rooks’  nests  clung  like  gigantic 
burrs.  Dimly,  and  yet  for  him,  keenly,  he  was  aware  of  all  these 
things,  as  a  part  of  a  great  phenomenon  in  which  he  held  pride  of 
place. 

When  he  came  in,  his  way  led  through  the  yard,  where  a  new 
farm-cart,  just  come  home,  stood  under  the  shed  in  all  the  bravery 
of  its  blue  body  and  vermilion  wheels.  Senath  had  crept  round 
in  the  shed  to  the  back  and  was  studying  the  tailboard,  one  hand 
against  it. 
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“Looken  to  see  all’s  well  to  the  rear  as  to  the  front?”  called 
Sam  jovially.  “That’s  a  proper  farmer’s  wife.” 

Senath  started  violently  and  dropped  her  hand,  looking  away 
before  she  did  so.  “It  looks  fine,”  was  all  she  said,  and  went 
within  doors,  passing  him.  A  small  portent,  so  slight  Sam  did 
not  even  know  it  for  what  it  was,  and  yet  something  alien  in  her 
look  and  manner  seemed  to  chill  him  to  the  bones  of  him.  Then, 
and  after,  he  put  anything  unfathomable  in  her  ways  down  to  her 
condition,  and  so  fumed  what  might  have  been  a  source  of  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  account  of  his  joy. 

The  blossom  was  thick  up<Hi  the  apple  trees  when  Senath ’a  boy 
was  bora.  He  had  a  long  fight  of  entry,  and  when  the  sky  was 
paling  and  flushing  with  the  reluctant  dawn,  Sam,  who  had  spent 
the  night  alternately  snoring  on  the  settle  and  creeping  upstairs  in 
his  stocking-feet,  heard  the  first  wailing  of  his  son.  He  heard,  too, 
the  clank  of  the  milk-pails  in  the  yard  without,  the  lowdng  of  an 
impatient  cow,  and  the  crowing — above  all  sounds  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  to  anyone  upon  a  sleepless  pillow — of  a  triumphant  cock. 
As  he  heard  all  these  common  noises  about  his  own  place,  he  realised 
how  much  more  dear  they  had  all  become  to  him  by  reason  of  what 
was  in  the  room  above.  He  knew  that  his  wife  had  what  is 
inadequately  called  a  “bad  time,”  but  although  the  boards  over  his 
head  had  creaked  for  hours  to  the  anxious  tread  of  doctor  and  of 
n'urse,  not  a  cry  had  come  until  this  one  that  heart  and  ear  told 
him  was  from  his  child.  He  went  upstairs  once  more,  creeping  less 
this  time,  and  knocked  timidly  at  the  door,  then  coughed  to  show 
who  it  w^as.  The  nurse,  a  thin,  yellow-haired  London  woman 
doing  parish-nursing  for  her  health — a  woman  he  hated  while  he 
feared  her — opened  the  door  a  sHt  and  looked  unsympathetically 
at  him. 

“I  was  wanten  to  knaw.  ...”  began  Sam. 

“None  the  better  for  hearing  you,”  snapped  the  nurse.  “She 
must  have  absolute  quiet.” 

“I  dedn’t  go  for  to  mane  that,”  explained  Sam  naively,  “but 
the  cheild  ?  Tes  a  boy  ?  ” 

“Oh,  it’s  a  boy,  and  doing  all  right,”  said  the  nurse,  and  shut 
the  door  in  his  face. 

Sam  went  downstairs  and  put  his  head  under  the  yard-pump, 
and  laved  his  bare  red  arms  in  its  flow,  as  men  might  bathe  in  the 
waters  of  perpetual  youth.  The  great  rejuvenation  of  a  new  birth 
had  come  upon  him.  For  that  is  what  it  resolves  itself  into — the 
advent  of  a  son  to  a  middle-aged  man.  Sam  felt  his  term  of  life 
taking  immortal  lease. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  news  that  his  son  was  weakly  was  broken 
to  him,  but  made  very  little  impression.  The  child  could  not  die, 
because  it  was  his.  To  other  men,  the  common  lot  of  humanity, 
but  not  so  near  home. 

The  morning  was  at  its  height,  all  around,  romance  and  mystery 
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had  dissolved  in  the  broad  shining,  when  they  told  Sam  his  wife 
wished  to  see  him,  but  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  excite  her 
as  she  was  not  yet  beyond  the  danger-point. 

When  he  saw  her,  the  burning  colour  in  her  face  strong  next  the 
white  of  her  pillows,  he  thought  they  must  be  exaggerating,  and 
he  patted  her  hand  cheerfully. 

“You’ve  done  fine,  Senath,  lass,”  he  assured  her.  “Tes  a  brave 
an’  handsome  chap,  is  young  Samuel.” 

“Not  Samuel,”  answered  Senath.  Her  voice,  though  low,  was 
composed. 

“  What  then  ?  ”  asked  Sam,  remembering  his  wife  was  at  a  time 
when  she  must  be  humoured  as  far  as  speech  went,  anyway. 

“Manuel,”  said  Senath,  Then,  at  his  start  of  dissent:  “yes, 

Manuel.” 

“You’m  my  wife,  not  his,”  said  Sam,  “The  cheild’s  my  cheild, 
not  his,  and  et  shall  be  called  for  ets  father.” 

“I’m  Manuel’s  wife,”  said  Senath,  “and  et’s  Manuel's  cheild.” 

Sam  calmed  down,  for  he  was  now  sure  that  his  wife  was  light¬ 
headed.  It  was  a  common  symptom,  he  had  been  told. 

“No,”  said  Senath,  answering  his  thought,  “I’m  not  that  wisht, 
Sam.  I’m  in  my  right  mind,  and  I’m  only  waiten  on  you  to  go. 

I’m  waiten  to  go,  Sam,  I’m  waiten  to  go.” 

“What  do  you  mean,  lass?” 

“I’m  waiten  till  I’ve  told  'ee  why  I  wedded  you,  Sam.  It  was 
because  of  Manuel.” 

She  lay  still  a  moment  and  then  went  on : 

“Of  course  I  had  et  in  my  thoughts  to  die  a  maid  and  go  to 
him  as  he  left  me.  A  woman  alius  thinks  that  to  begin  with.  And 
then  et  began  to  come  clear  to  me — all  the  future.  How  I’d  go 
on  getting  older  and  more  withered  and  wi’  nawthen  to  show  for 
my  life.  And  when  I  saw  Manuel  agan,  he’d  say:  ‘Where’s  the 
woman  I  loved?  Where’s  her  blue  eyes,  and  the  fine  breast  of 
her?’  A.nd  I’d  have  to  say:  ‘  Wasted,  gone,  dried-up,  Manuel.’ 
1  wanted  him.  I  wanted  Manuel  as  I  never  thought  a  woman  could 
want  anything  but  peace,  and  he  was  taken  from  me.  So  I 
determined  in  my  heart  I’d  go  to  Manuel,  and  go  with  somethen  to 
take  to  en.  I  married  you,  Sam,  because  you  had  the  same  name, 
and  was  the  same  height,  and  when  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  could  fancy 
my  head  was  on  his  breast,  and  that  et  was  his  heart  beaten  at 
my  ear.  That’s  why  I  made  folks  call  me  ‘  Mrs.  Harvey  ’ ;  so  I 
could  force  myself  to  think  et  was  Manuel  Harvey’s  wife  I  was. 
That’s  why  I  used  to  look  at  your  name  painted  up,  ef  et  was  but 
on  the  tailboard  of  a  cart.  I  used  to  hide  the  front  of  et,  so  that 
I  could  pictur’  ‘  Manuel  ’  written  under  my  hand.  Sometimes  I’d 
pictur’  et  so  hard  and  fierce  that  when  I  took  my  hand  away,  I 
expected  to  see  et  there,  and  the  sight  of  ‘  Samuel  ’  was  like  a 
blow.  I  got  to  knaw  that,  and  to  look  away  before  I  took  my 
hand  off.” 
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Again  she  stopped  and  lay  awhile  as  though  gathering  energy; 
then  the  indomitable  voice  went  on : 

“  At  first,  when  you  took  me  in  your  arms,  et  was  near  to  turning 
me  mad,  and  I  thought  I  couldn’t  go  on  wi’  et;  but  I  got  better 
and  better  at  imagining  et  was  Manuel,  though  et  was  like  to  kill 
me  every  time  I  woke  up.  For  et  was  like  waking  up,  every  time 
I  had  to  let  the  strain  of  my  imagining  go  for  a  moment.  And  each 
time  et  left  me  feelen  weaker  and  more  kind  of  wisht  than  before. 
But  I  was  glad  of  that,  for  et  all  brought  me  nearer.  When  you 
wedded  me,  I  swear  I’d  got  so  I  made  et  Manuel,  and  not  you,  who 
was  holding  me,  and  for  nine  months  I’ve  borne  his  cheild  beneath 
my  broken  heart.  I’ve  made  et  his.” 

She  drew  the  little  sentient  bundle  nearer  to  her,  as  though  to 
defend  it  from  him.  He  stared  at  her,  then  spoke  slackly,  trying 
to  urge  force  into  his  voice. 

“Tes  all  nawthen  but  in  your  mind,  all  that.  It’s  what’s  real 
as  matters.” 

“Don’t  you  remember,  Sam,  how  the  wise  woman  to  church- 
town  had  a  spite  against  Will  Jacka's  Maggie,  and  told  her  her 
cheild  was  goin’  to  be  an  idiot;  and  how  et  preyed  on  the  mind  of 
her,  and  the  boy  has  no  mouth-speech  in  him  to  this  day?  That 
was  only  in  her  mind.  And  how,  in  the  Book,  Jacob  put  the  peeled 
wands  before  the  eyes  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lambs  came  all  ring- 
straked  and  speckled?  I’ve  put  the  thought  of  this  before  the  eye 
of  my  mind;  I’ve  thought  et  into  bein’  Manuel’s  cheild,  even  as  I 
belong  to  him  and  him  only.  And  tes  to  him  I’m  taken  et.” 

Sam  turned  and  stumbled  from  the  room,  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  dropped  upon  the  settle.  The  next  moment,  a  sudden  flash  of 
fear  sent  him  to  his  feet.  He  tore  up  the  stairs,  knocked  into  the 
nurse  as  she  came  out  of  her  room,  and  swept  her  along  with  him. 

Senath  had  her  shawl  folded  thickly  over  the  baby’s  face,  and 
she  had  turned  over  so  that  her  body  lay  upon  it  as  she  clasped 
it  to  her  breast.  But  the  baby  still  lived,  and  when  they  had  taken 
it  from  her,  she  fell  into  a  sullen  silence,  through  which  the  tide 
of  her  life,  too,  began  to  creep  back  steadily. 

Ten  years  later,  three  little  boys  were  playing  in  the  yard  at 
the  Upper  Farm.  One  was  a  few  years  older  than  the  other  two, 
who  were  obviously  twins,  fair  and  round  and  apple-cheeked,  with 
bright  brown  eyes  like  little  animals,  and  slackly-open  mouths. 
The  other  boy  was  of  nervous  make,  with  black  hair  that  fell  into 
eyes  at  once  more  human  and  more  forlorn.  He  was  very  dirty, 
but  he  had  stuck  a  yellow  jonquil  through  a  hole  in  his  jersey. 
They  were  playing  at  moulding  little  men  out  of  the  mud,  and 
setting  them  about  an  inverted  flower-pot  which  did  duty  for  a 
house.  Suddenly,  one  of  the  little  boys  pushed  away  the  mud- 
farmer  which  the  eldest  had  placed  at  the  arched  break  in  the  rim, 
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which  was  the  house-door,  and  stuck  his  own  much  more  primitive 
effort  there  instead. 

“You’m  not  to  put  your  man  there,  Manuel,”  he  screamed. 
“That’s  the  door  like  where  father  do  stand  of  a  Sunday.  My  man 
must  stand  there,  because  everyone  do  say  you’m  a  changeling  and 
no  proper  son  at  all.” 

Manuel  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  ran  across  the  yard;  his  hard 
little  boots  clattered  as  he  went.  He  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where 
his  mother,  stout  and  comfortable-looking,  was  baking.  The  dim 
room  was  filled  with  the  good  smell  of  hot  bread  and  pastry. 

“Mother,  mother,”  sobbed  Manuel,  “Sam’s  said  et  again.  He 
says  I’m  not  like  da’s  son;  that  I’m  naught  but  a  changeling.” 

Senath  raised  a  flushed  face  from  her  work  and  kept  the  rolling- 
pin  still  a  moment  while  her  eldest-bom  spoke,  but  she  did  it 
mechanically. 

“If  you’d  only  try  not  to  be  so  odd-like  and  so  different  to  the 
rest  o’  the  family,”  she  complained,  “the  boys  would ’n  say  it 
so  often.  There,  take  this  hot  split  and  lave  me  be.” 

At  ten  years  old,  neither  wounded  pride  nor  the  worse  hurt  of 
always  feeling  a  something  unexplained  about  himself  that  did  not 
fit  in  with  his  surroundings,  was  proof  against  hot  pastry,  and 
Manuel  went  away  with  it,  though  slowly,  to  a  spot  he  knew  of 
beside  the  mill-leat.  There  a  robin  was  building  her  nest  in  the 
alders,  and  there,  too,  if  he  lay  very  still,  with  shut  eyes,  he  could 
imagine  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things  that  the  brook  was  saying. 
How  he  was  really  not  the  son  of  these  people  at  all,  but  of  some 
wonderful  prince,  who  would  come  upon  a  coal-black  charger,  like 
the  one  in  the  old  fairybook,  and  take  him  away,  away  from  this 
discordant  house  where  he  felt  such  a  very  lonely  little  boy.  .  .  . 

In  the  kitchen,  Senath,  about  to  resume  her  work,  saw  that  the 
jonquil  had  dropped  from  his  jersey  to  the  floor,  where  it  lay  shining, 
a  fallen  star.  Senath  stood  staring  at  it  for  a  minute.  For  one 
flash,  bewildering  and  disconcerting,  like  the  sudden  intrusion  of 
last  night’s  dream  into  the  affairs  of  to-day,  she  saw  herself  again — 
that  self  she  never  thought  of  as  being  the  precursor  of  the  present 
Senath,  but  as  a  totally  different  person  altogether,  whom,  try  as 
she  would,  she  could  not  connect  up.  She  had  long  ago  given  up 
trying,  busy  with  her  man  and  the  boys.  The  two  younger  were 
little  trouble  enough,  beyond  the  ordinary  vexatiousness  of  child¬ 
hood,  but  there  was  something  about  Manuel  which  was  different, 
and  which  often  annoyed  Sam,  who  liked  to  brag  of  his  eldest  boy, 
and  tried  always  to  make  him  out  as  exactly  like  himself.  But  she 
was  conscious  that  the  Senath  of  long  ago  would  have  understood. 
Now,  as  she  stared  at  the  jonquil,  it  seemed  to  her  that  that  Senath 
was  she  herself  again,  though  she  had  grown  to  despise  the  dreaming, 
fanciful  creature  of  her  muffled  memory — perhaps  there  had  been 
something  fierce  and  great  about  her,  that  the  present  Senath  could 
never  capture  again. 
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The  moment  passed,  and  she  let  the  flower  lie  where  it  was,  and 
presently,  when  Sam,  the  successful  husband,  came  in  ruddy  and 
clamorous  for  his  tea,  his  heavy  boot  trampled  it,  all  discoloured 
into  a  crack  of  the  stone  flags.  The  little  boys  came  tumbling  in 
too,  also  clamorous,  after  the  way  of  men-folk. 

“Where’s  Manuel?”  demanded  Sam. 

Both  little  shrill  voices  were  obsequious  with  the  information 
that  he  had  gone  towards  the  leat. 

“Day-dreamen,  I’ll  be  bound,”  said  Sam,  his  mouth  full  of  hot 
split.  “Eh,  well,  so  were  you,  missus,  at  one  time  of  day.  Life’ll 
soon  knock  et  out  of  him,  like  et  has  of  you.  And  you’m  all  the 
better  wi’out  et,  arn’t  ’ee,  lass?” 

She  said  “Yes,”  and  would  have  thought  so  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  memory  of  that  moment,  already  faded,  when  she  had  seen 
the  jonquil.  As  it  was,  she  sent  a  quick  thought  out  to  the  boy 
who  lay  playing  with  imaginings  by  the  alders ;  a  thought  of  vague 
regret  and  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  not  be  with  him  quite  as  it 
had  been  with  her.  And  whether  the  thought  reached  his  unknowing 
self  or  not,  to  Manuel’s  fancy  the  leat  had  a  finer  tale  and  brighter 
hopes  to  tell  him  that  evening  than  usual,  and  he  was  at  the  age 
when,  although  he  knew  the  corresponding  fall  on  entering  the 
house  must  be  the  more  severe,  he  never  doubted  that  the  dreams 
were  worth  it. 
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On  August  18th,  the  day  on  which  last  month’s  record  of  the  war 
was  closed,  a  report  was  received  from  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  giving  his 
first  and  preliminary  account  of  the  new  phase  of  the  operations 
in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula,  which  began  on  August  6th  with  the 
landing  of  a  fresh  British  corps  of  two  divisions  at  Suvla  Bay.  The 
Comma nder-in-Chief  told  us  that  the  landing  was  well  planned,  and 
carried  out  by  the  Navy  entirely  to  his  satisfaction,  but  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Turks  developed  their  greatest  strength  in  the 
Anzac  region  the  Suvla  Bay  troops  were  unable  to  make  “satisfac¬ 
tory  progress”  before  the  enemy’s  reinforcements  arrived,  and 
brought  the  advance  to  a  standstill. 

On  August  25th  a  further  and  more  detailed  report  was  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief  giving  a  general  retrospective  account 
of  the  August  operations.  Three  simultaneous  attacks  were  made 
on  August  6th,  one  by  the  Southern  Force  towards  Krithia,  another 
by  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Corps  from  Anzac  Cove,  and  the 
third  by  the  “  fresh  army  ”  which  had  landed  in  Suvla  Bay,  and 
of  which  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  had  already  told  us  something  in  his 
report  of  August  18th.  The  southern  attack  was  undertaken  as  a 
diversion,  and  was  not  pushed  home,  the  main  attack  being  directed 
against  the  Sari  Bair  and  Anafarta  ridges  by  the  forces  operating 
respectively  from  Anzac  and  Suvla  Bay.  After  a  series  of  what 
General  Hamilton  described  as  “desperately  contested  actions,”  the 
Anzac  attacking  troops  reached  the  summit  of  Chunuk  Bair,  and 
from  there  looked  down  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  had  the  Suvla  Bay 
corps  been  equally  successful  in  reaching  the  Anafarta  heights  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton’s  object  would  have  been  gained,  and  the  Achi  Baba 
position  turned.  Unfortunately,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Comman¬ 
der-in-Chief,  “the  attack  from  Suvla  was  not  developed  quickly 
enough,”  and  when  the  New  Zealanders  and  Gurkhas  reached  the 
top  of  Chunuk  Bair  they  found  themselves  enfiladed  from  the  Ana¬ 
farta  hills,  and  had  to  seek  cover  below  the  crest  of  the  hill  which 
they  had  won.  Then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  operations,  which 
were  not  renewed  till  August  21st,  when  the  Suvla  corps  was  given 
another  chance  of  storming  the  Anafarta  position,  but  the  attack 
again  failed,  and  though  ground  was  gained  and  held,  the  main 
objective  was  not  reached,  and  the  Turks  are  still  entrenched  on  the 
top  of  the  Anafarta  and  Sari  Bair  ridges. 

On  the  same  day  that  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s  second  report  was 
published  a  despatch  dated  August  8th  arrived  from  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  and  this  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by  further 
despatches  dated  August  12th,  19th,  and  23rd,  which  when  put 
together  filled  in  the  gaps  left  in  the  ofl&cial  report,  and  unfolded 
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the  whole  story  of  the  most  tremendous  struggle  in  which  British 
troops  have  been  engaged  since  the  battle  of  Inkerman.  In  his  first 
three  letters  Mr,  Bartlett  describes  the  five-day  battle,  which  began 
on  August  6th  and  ended  on  the  10th,  while  in  his  fourth  letter  he 
gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  attempt  of  the  Suvla  corps 
to  storm  the  Anafarta  heights  on  August  21st.  There  is  much  left 
to  record,  for  Mr.  Bartlett  is  debarred  from  mentioning  either  corps 
or  individuals  by  name,  but  what  he  has  written  gives  the  public 
a  general  idea  of  the  great  battle  and  its  results. 

Koja  Chemin  Dagh  is  the  highest  point  of  the  Sari  Bair  ridge, 
but  it  was  judged  impossible  to  storm  so  commanding  a  position  by 
a  frontal  attack,  and  it  was  consequently  arranged  to  attack  it  by 
moving  up  the  spurs  of  Chunuk  Bair  which  run  down  into  the  Biyuk 
Anafarta  valley.  For  this  purpose  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
was  transferred  unknown  to  the  Turks  to  the  Asma  Dere  ravine, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  troops,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  and 
Indians,  were  concentrated  by  daybreak  on  August  6th,  the  intention 
being  to  start  the  attack  on  Koja  Chemin  at  the  same  time  as  the 
attack  from  Suvla  on  the  Anafarta  hills.  Up  to  the  day  for  which 
the  attack  was  planned  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  British  Com¬ 
mander’s  intentions,  and  their  reserves  were  kept  at  Bulair,  uncer¬ 
tain  where  their  presence  would  be  required.  Success  depended 
on  two  conditions ;  surprise  and  co-operation  between  the  two  forces 
which  were  charged  with  the  undertaking.  The  first  condition 
existed,  but  not  the  second,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton’s  report,  and  as  will  be  more  conclusively  shown  after  a 
study  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  despatches. 

To  assist  the  main  operation,  and  divert  attention  southwards,  the 
Australian  division  on  the  right  of  the  line  was  ordered  to  seize  a 
position  which  is  known  as  Lone  Pine,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
plateau  400  feet  high  south-east  of  Anzac  Cove.  The  Turks  were 
quite  aware  of  the  value  of  this  position,  and  had  turned  it  into  a 
veritable  fortress.  After  a  preparatory  bombardment  both  by  land 
and  sea,  the  position  was  successfully  stormed  on  the  morning  of 
August  6th  by  the  Australians,  who  won  and  held  it  against  repeated 
counter-attacks,  which  were  continued  with  extreme  violence  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  in  which  the  Turks  are  reported  to  have 
lost  5,000  killed  and  wounded  men. 

While  this  subsidiary  battle  for  the  Lone  Pine  plateau  was  going 
on  the  main  attack  on  Sari  Bair  was  being  carried  out  by  the  other 
Australian  division  along  with  the  New  Zealanders  and  Indian  troops 
who  had  been  concentrated  north  of  Fisherman’s  Hut.  Whether 
owing  to  the  delay  in  the  advance  of  the  Suvla  force,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  the  attack  which  had  been  prepared  for  daybreak  was 
postponed  till  9  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  when  the  troops, 
opposed  only  by  Turkish  snipers,  moved  up  the  lower  slopes  of 
Chunuk  Bair,  and  by  dawn  on  the  7th  had  got  within  striking 
distance  of  the  summit.  Then  a  halt  was  called  for  the  day,  the 
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advance  not  being  resumed  till  4  a.m.  on  the  8th,  hy  which  time 
the  Turks  had  assembled  in  great  strength  on  both  the  Anafarta 
and  Sari  Bair  ridgeways,  and  little  progress  could  be  made.  The 
Australians  on  the  left  were  held  up  altogether,  while  the  New 
Zealanders  with  the  Indians  on  their  left  met  with  such  stubborn 
opposition  that  they  had  to  get  under  cover  till  nightfall.  In  the 
afternoon  a  Territorial  brigade  was  brought  up  to  reinforce  the 
attacking  troops,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  Gurkhas  and 
New  Zealanders  reached  the  summit  of  Chunuk  Bair,  from  where 
they  looked  down  on  the  Dardanelles  five  miles  away.  They  held 
their  ground  all  the  day  and  night,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
the  Turks  counter-attacked  them  in  such  overwhelming  force  that, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  they  had  to  abandon  the  position  they 
had  won. 

What  the  Suvla  Bay  corps  was  doing  all  this  time  we  have  not 
yet  been  fully  told,  nor  are  we  likely  to  hear  till  Sir  Ian  Hamilton’s 
official  despatches  are  published.  From  Mr.  Bartlett’s  report  we  know 
that  by  dawn  on  the  6th  two  complete  divisions  were  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  ashore  on  both  spits  of  the  bay,  and  along  the  narrow  neck 
running  across  the  front  of  the  Salt  Lake.  Then  there  was  an 
unaccountable  delay  of  twelve  hours,  no  forward  move  being  made 
till  5  p.m.  Eventually  the  two  divisions  were  deployed  along  a  line 
facing  the  Anafarta  ridgeway,  the  right  resting  on  Yighlin  Bumu 
(Chocolate  Hill),  which  was  captured  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  and  the 
left  on  the  Karakol  Dagh,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Saros,  but  the 
advantage  of  the  first  surprise  was  relinquished  owing  to  the  delay 
which  occurred  in  beginning  the  assault  on  Anafarta.  On  the  two 
following  days  some  slight  progress  was  made,  but  by  this  time  the 
Turks  were  reinforced  at  all  points,  and  on  the  9th  the  forward 
movement  came  to  a  standstill  without  any  determined  attempt 
having  been  made  to  storm  the  Anafarta  position.  By  the  evening 
of  the  10th  the  two  new  divisions  held  a  trench  line  across  the  flat 
country  facing  the  hills  at  a  distance  of  about  2^  miles  from  the 
landing  place,  contact  with  the  left  of  the  Anzac  troops  having  been 
established  at  Yighlin  Bumu,  and  the  whole  front  occupied  by  the 
combined  forces  being  about  12  miles  in  length. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  accompanying  this  article  we  see  at  once 
how  tactically  interdependent  are  the  Anafarta  and  Sari  Bair 
positions.  One  cannot  be  occupied  without  the  other.  If  the  Suvla 
corps  had  been  able  to  get  on  to  the  Anafarta  plateau  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Gurkhas  and  New  Zealanders  on  the  crest 
of  Chunuk  Bair  the  two  positions  could  have  been  held  together, 
but  as  it  turned  out  the  latter  troops  had  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives  of  retreat  or  annihilation,  and  their  commander  wisely 
withdrew  them  from  an  untenable  position.  We  must  wait  for  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton’s  despatches  before  passing  judgment  on  this  failure, 
our  present  information  being  too  incomplete  to  justify  criticism. 
What  we  know  so  far  is  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  disap- 
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pointed  with  the  execution  of  his  carefully  considered  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign,  and  has  already  said  enough  to  indicate  where  in  his  opinion 
responsibility  lies — “The  original  plan  failed,”  wrote  Mr.  Ashmead 
Bartlett  on  August  23rd,  “just  as  the  most  carefully  laid  plans 
will  often  go  wrong  in  war,  because  a  corps  failed  to  carry  out  the 
task  assigned  to  it  of  pushing  through  with  a  rush  when  the  enemy 
was  completely  surprised,  and  had  only  a  few  battalions  of  picked 
troops  to  oppose  our  advance.” 
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When  a  renewal  of  the  attack  on  Anafarta  was  ordered  on  August 
21st  the  Suvla  corps  showed  no  want  of  elan,  and  made  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Turkish  position  between  Hills  112  and  70  with  a 
heroism  which  is  beyond  all  praise.  But  the  task  allotted  to  the 
corps  was  an  rmpossible  one.  Hill  112  could  not  be  approached 
through  the  hurricane  of  fire  which  was  poured  from  it  on  to  the 
attacking  force,  and  though  Hill  70  was  partially  occupied  after  a 
tremendous  struggle,  in  which  the  Nottingham  and  Derbyshire 
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Yeomanry  played  a  distinguished  part,  it  could  not  be  held  except 
at  prohibitive  cost,  and  during  the  night  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
to  their  original  positions.  The  only  chance  of  success  in  the  circnm- 
gtances  described  was  surprise,  and  when  that  was  non-existent 
defeat  was  inevitable,  so  great  is  the  power  of  the  defensive  in 
modem  war. 

Since  the  Hooge  affair  on  August  9th  and  10th  there  has  been 
practically  no  infantry  fighting  on  the  British  front,  Sir  John  French’s 
operations  having  been  confined  to  intermittent  artillery  bombard¬ 
ments  brought  on  by  the  local  artillery  commanders  without  any 
particular  tactical  purpose  to  serve.  During  the  past  month,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  increase  of  activity  has  been  noticeable  in  the 
air  department,  the  tendency  now  being  to  conduct  raids  with 
massed  squadrons  of  aeroplanes  instead  of  with  detached  machines 
flying  independently.  On  August  26th  sixty  aeroplanes  picked  from 
the  Allies’  air  departments,  both  naval  and  military,  were  concen¬ 
trated  behind  the  British  front,  and  made  a  concerted  raid  on  the 
Forest  of  Houthulst,  eight  miles  north  of  Ypres,  where  it  was  known 
that  the  Germans  had  collected  large  stores  of  food  and  munitions. 
On  the  same  day  Commander  A.  W.  Bigsworth,  E.N.,  attacked  a 
German  submarine  single-handed,  and  according  to  an  Admiralty 
communique  caused  it  to  sink.  The  naval  and  military  wings  of  the 
Koyal  Flying  Corps  have  both  been  developed  to  such  an  extent 
during  the  past  six  months  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  superior  commanders.  On  the  military  side 
two  wing  commanders.  Colonel  Hugh  M.  Trenchard,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  John  F.  A.  Higgins,  D.S.O.,  have  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  while  a  new  director,  Bear- Admiral 
C.  L.  Vaughan-Lee,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Naval 
Air  Service,  the  former  director.  Commander  M.  F.  Sueter,  C.B., 
being  promoted  Commodore,  first  class,  and  appointed  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Air-Craft  Construction.  The  reorganisation  of  the  higher 
command  of  the  Air  Service  indicates  an  intention  to  make  more 
use  of  massed  aeroplanes  for  raiding  purposes,  while  for  recon¬ 
naissance  work  the  individual  pilot  with  his  observer  is  best  left  to 
his  own  resources. 

The  Zeppehn  raid  on  London  on  September  8th  showed  up  the 
weakness  of  the  then  existing  organisation  for  the  defence  of  the 
Metropolis  against  air-craft  attack.  There  were  too  few  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns,  and  what  few  were  available  came  into  action  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  without  any  attempt  to  secure  combined  fire  control. 
To  get  the  best  effect  from  artillery,  whether  firing  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea,  or  on  the  land,  the  fire  must  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  one 
commander,  but  on  the  occasion  under  notice  all  guns  were  firing 
together,  and  it  was  consequently  impossible  for  any  particular  gun- 
commander  to  observe  the  results  of  his  fire,  or  to  know  whether 
or  not  he  had  found  the  range  of  the  target.  The  bombardment  was 
a  failure,  and  the  Zeppelin  escaped  unhurt.  Another  error  which 
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has  since  been  corrected  was  the  superfluity  of  light,  and  the 
absence  of  any  order  to  extinguish  the  street  lamps  when  the 
Zeppelin’s  arrival  was  announced.  Lamps  have  since  been  shaded 
and  in  many  cases  reduced  altogether.  The  inhabitants  flocked  out 
of  their  houses  into  the  streets  undismayed  by  the  appearance  of 
their  unwelcome  visitor,  but  by  so  doing  exposed  themselves  to 
being  injured,  not  only  by  the  Zeppelin  bombs,  but  by  fragments 
of  shrapnel  shell  falling  from  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott  to  take  charge  of  the  gun  defences 
of  London  is  an  assurance  that  for  the  future  the  defence  will  be  in 
highly  competent  hands. 

Although  there  has  been  little  or  no  fighting  on  the  British  front 
during  the  past  month  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Sir  John  French 
and  his  army  have  been  inactive,  for  the  month  has  been  one  of 
preparation,  and  all  accounts  go  to  show  that  an  immense  deal  has 
been  done,  not  only  to  consolidate  the  present  defensive  positions, 
and  render  them  absolutely  immune  from  attack,  but  also  to  organise 
the  reinforcements  of  troops  for  further  offensive  operations.  On 
September  15th  Lord  Kitchener  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  the  British  Army  had  taken  over  seventeen  miles  of  additional 
front,  relieving  the  French  of  that  much  of  their  extended  front.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  that  this  transfer  of  charge  must  have 
absorbed  a  great  deal  of  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Field 
Marshal’s  Staff,  and  diverted  attention  from  other  directions.  If 
the  problem  had  merely  consisted  of  marching  one  army  on  to  the 
new  ground,  and  marching  another  off  it,  there  would  have  been 
no  difl&culty  in  solving  it;  but  the  transfer  of  charge  meant  more 
than  this,  and  could  only  be  effected  after  an  exhaustive  preliminary 
inspection  of  the  portion  of  the  front  to  be  occupied  by  the  Generals 
and  their  Staffs  who  were  to  be  charged  with  its  defence.  The 
opposing  lines  are  actually  opposing  fortresses,  on  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  which  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past 
year  has  been  brought  to  bear  by  our  engineers.  Swopping  horses 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream  is  always  difficult  work,  and  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  change  has  to  be  concealed  from  the  enemy 
lest  there  should  be  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  defence.  We 
have  not  yet  been  told  the  limits  of  the  new  front  occupied,  but  we 
shall  hear  of  them  in  due  course  from  the  despatches  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

No  forward  movement  has  been  made  by  the  French  armies 
during  the  past  month,  but  their  artillery  has  been  very  active  all 
along  the  front  occupied,  and  so  also  have  been  the  attacks  of  their 
airmen,  whose  ceaseless  raids  on  railway  stations  and  munition  works 
in  towns  beyond  the  frontier  are  the  subject  of  daily  report.  Their 
most  notable  achievement  was  on  August  25th,  when  a  flotilla  ^f 
four  detachments  of  aeroplanes,  sixty-two  in  number,  flew  over  the 
iron  works  at  Dillingen,  north  of  Saarlouis,  and  dropped  150  bombs 
into  the  factories.  This  was  followed  up  on  the  night  of  the  26th 
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by  a  raid  on  the  asphyxiating  gas  works  at  Domach,  and  next  day 
by  another  raid  on  Mulheim  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  On 
the  night  of  the  28th  French  aviators  bombarded  the  German  works 
at  Ostend,  and  made  attacks  on  the  railway  stations  at  Lens, 
Tergnier,  and  other  places.  On  September  13th  a  French  squadron 
flew  over  Treves,  and  dropped  100  bombs  on  the  railway  station  and 
Keichbank.  These  air  attacks,  which  are  growing  in  strength, 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  harassing  to  the  enemy,  besides  causing  damage 
to  plant  and  war  material.  A  notable  feature  of  the  air  war  during 
the  past  month  has  been  the  decided  preponderance  of  French  over 
German  aviators. 

Fighting  on  the  ground  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Argonne 
and  the  Vosges,  but  without  leading  to  any  change  in  the  situation. 
In  the  former  locality  the  Crown  Prince  is  still  restlessly  active, 
but  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  his  repeated  attacks.  On  September 
8th  and  9th,  with  the  aid  of  asphyxiating  gas,  he  launched  two 
divisions  against  the  French  positions  between  Vienne-le-Chateau 
and  Le  Four  de  Paris,  but  in  spite  of  a  determined  attack  there  was 
no  appreciable  gain  of  ground  by  the  Germans.  In  Alsace  the 
enemy’s  efforts  are  concentrated  on  the  defence  of  Munster,  which 
the  French  are  gradually  enveloping  on  the  south,  west,  and  north. 
On  August  23rd  the  French  operating  on  the  north  of  the  town 
secured  possession  of  the  crest  of  the  Linge  Kopf — Barren  Kopf 
ridgeway,  and  have  held  their  ground  against  repeated  German 
counter-attacks,  but  Munster  lies  right  down  in  the  Fecht  Valley, 
and  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  heights  must  be  captured  before 
the  French  can  occupy  the  town. 

If  General  Cadoma  cannot  claim  any  striking  successes  during 
the  past  month  he  is  able  to  report  progress  aU  along  the  front 
occupied,  and  especially  on  the  Trentino  frontier,  where  Italian 
troops  are  moving  along  the  three  main  routes  which  converge  on 
the  Adige  valley  from  the  Italian  plain.  The  sketch  below  shows 
the  direction  which  these  routes  take  through  the  Val  Giudicaria 
on  the  western  face  of  the  Trentino  salient,  up  the  Adige  on  the 
touth  side,  and  along  the  Val  Sugano  on  the  eastern  front.  The  Val 
Giudicaria  is  the  highway  into  the  Tyrol  from  Brescia,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  are  fortified  positions  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Trent. 
During  the  first  week  of  the  war  the  Italians,  taking  the  Austrians 
by  surprise,  seized  Condino  (see  sketch)  by  a  coup  de  main,  and 
compelled  the  Austrian  garrison  to  fall  back  on  the  second  line  of 
defence  higher  up  the  valley.  Then  our  Allies  began  to  secure  the 
position  gained  by  constructing  defensive  works  covering  the  road 
approaches  to  Brescia,  and  linking  these  up  with  other  defensive 
positions  extending  along  the  entire  front  from  the  Stelvio  Pass  to 
Lake  Garda.  Recent  visitors  to  this  part  of  the  frontier  report  these 
defences  as  constituting  an  impassable  barrier  to  any  attempted 
Austrian  invasion  on  this  side  of  the  Trentino.  As  yet  no  advance 
appears  to  have  been  made  beyond  Condino,  but  the  position  having 
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been  firmly  secured  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  an  ofiensive  along 
the  road  to  Trent. 

Simultaneously  with  the  occupation  of  Condino  an  Italian  force 
based  on  Verona,  moved  up  both  banks  of  the  Adige,  crossed  the 
Austrian  frontier  near  Borghetto,  and  seized  Ala  with  hardly  any 
opposition.  Continuing  their  offensive,  the  Italians  then  seized 
Monte  Altissimo  and  its  northern  spurs,  which  command  the  railway 
between  Eiva  and  Eovereto,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied  the 
important  tactical  position  of  Goni  Zugna,  which  is  four  miles  north 
of  Ala,  and  flanks  the  Rovereto  road.  From  there  an  advance  was 
subsequently  made  to  Pozzachio,  an  unfinished  fort  eight  miles 
from  Rovereto,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  Austrians  as  soon  as  the 
Italian  offensive  began  to  develop.  A  subsidiary  force  has  at  the 
same  time  been  moving  up  the  Val  Astico  from  Asiero,  and  has 
quite  lately  succeeded  in  storming  the  Austrian  positions  on  Monte 
Maronia,  whence  the  Italians  are  threatening  the  main  defences  of 
Rovereto  on  the  Lavarone-Folgaria  plateau.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  sketch  that  Rovereto  is  at  the  junction  of  three  mountain  roads 
leading  into  Italy  in  this  locality,  and  has  a  strategical  importance 
second  only  to  that  of  Trent.  Its  subjugation  is  a  necessary  preli¬ 
minary  operation  before  a  further  advance  up  the  Adige  is  possible. 

The  third  Italian  column  directed  against  Trent  is  moving  up  the 
Brenta  along  the  Val  Sugano,  and  at  the  end  of  August  its  advanced 
guards  operating  right  and  left  of  the  valley  had  reached  Monte 
Salubio  on  the  north  and  Monte  Armenterra  on  the  south  of  Borgo. 
These  heights  command  the  town  of  Borgo,  but  as  the  inhabitants 
are  all  Italians  the  place  was  not  occupied  lest  this  should  lead  to 
its  bombardment  by  the  Austrian  artillery.  Recent  reports,  how¬ 
ever,  show  that  the  Austrian  Commander  has  not  spared  the  town, 
which  has  been  repeatedly  bombarded  by  the  enemy’s  guns  north  of 
Roncegno.  Borgo  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  Trent,  and  if  the 
Italians  can  continue  their  progress  they  should  soon  be  within 
striking  distance  of  the  great  Tyrol  fortress. 

On  other  fronts  the  campaign  is  proceeding  favourably  for  our 
Allies,  though  progress  is  necessarily  slow.  Italian  troops  are  pushing 
their  way  down  the  Sexten  Valley,  and  are  now  w'ithin  striking 
distance  of  the  Puster  Thai  railway.  The  movement  towards  Tarvis 
continues  to  develop.  On  the  Isonzo  front  Tolmino  and  Gorizia 
are  still  in  Austrian  possession,  but  there  has  been  no  setback  in 
the  operations  for  their  investment.  Unlike  Field-Marshal  Hinden- 
berg.  General  Cadoma  refuses  to  throw  away  the  lives  of  his  men 
in  “  hacking  ”  tactics,  and  prefers  to  proceed  by  the  slower  but  much 
surer  process  of  siege  operations,  which  will  ultimately  give  him 
victory  with  a  minimum  loss  of  life.  Time  is  on  his  side,  and  he  is 
nursing  his  resources,  while  the  Austrian  strength  is  daily  wasting 
away. 

When  last  month’s  record  was  broken  off,  on  August  18th,  Kovno 
had  fallen  into  German  hands,  and  the  line  of  the  Niemen  was 
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thereby  turned.  As  anticipated,  the  capture  of  the  fortress  had 
the  immediate  effect  of  hastening  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  troops, 
who  were  still  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  A  dangerous  salient 
was  created  at  Osowiec,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hold  it  any  longer. 
On  August  22nd,  under  orders  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Birzhozovsky,  whose  defence  of  this  second-class  fortress 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  of  the  war,  blew  up 
the  fortifications,  and  took  the  garrison  to  Grodno.  There  a  stand 
was  made  for  some  days,  not  with  the  intention  of  permanently 


holding  the  place,  but  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  orderly  retreat 
of  the  numerous  detachments  of  Russian  troops  who  were  scattered 
in  small  bodies  throughout  the  country  between  the  East  Prussian 
frontier  and  the  Niemen  river.  Grodno  ^  was  eventually  evacuated 
on  September  1st,  and  the  Russian  garrison,  reinforced  by  the 
detachments  which  had  been  called  in  from  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
back  slowly  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Niemen  to  Skidel, 
where  a  determined  stand  north  and  south  of  the  Lida  railway 
was  made. 

(1)  Novo  Georgievsk  fell  on  August  19th,  having  held  out  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  after  the  evacuation  of  Warsaw.  The  bulk  of  the  garrison  escaped 
eastwards,  but  some  20,000  men  who  had  been  left  to  defend  the  forts  while 
the  evacuation  was  going  on  fell  as  prisoners  of  war  into  German  hands.  No 
booty  was  captured,  the  Russians  having  destroyed  everything  they  could  not 
carry  away. 
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While  the  armies  of  Prince  Leopold  and  Marshal  Mackensen  were 
converging  on  Brest  Litovsk,  the  Germans  made  an  attempt  to 
capture  Eiga  from  the  sea.  After  clearing  a  channel  through  the 
mine -fields,  a  German  fleet  of  forty  ships,  chiefly  light  cruisers 
and  gun-boats,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Eiga  on  August  19th,  escorting 
a  force  of  5,000  marines,  who  were  embarked  on  large,  flat-bottomed 
lighters,  and  were  directed  to  land  at  Pemau,  an  undefended  town 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf.  These  marines  were  intended  to 
be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  larger  force  which  was  to  be  landed 
at  Pemau  as  soon  as  a  foothold  had  been  secured  on  shore.  The 
expedition  ended  in  a  fiasco.  After  a  four-days’  battle  the  German 
fleet  was  badly  beaten  by  the  Eussian  Admiral,  who  turned  on  the 
enemy’s  ships  after  he  had  drawn  them  into  the  Gulf,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  Baltic  with  the  loss  of  two  cruisers 
and  eight  torpedo  craft.  The  defeat  of  the  fleet  left  the  marines 
an  easy  prey  to  the  guns  defending  Pemau,  and  they  all  surrendered 
before  putting  foot  on  shore.  The  expedition  was  ill-conceived, 
and  badly  planned.  Before  attempting  a  landing  it  was  necessary 
to  destroy  the  Eussian  fleet  and  obtain  command  of  the  Gulf 
waters,  but  the  German  Commander  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and  tried  to  land  his  marines  while  a  Eussian  fleet  was  still  “in 
being.”  The  expedition  failed  ignominiously,  as  all  such  expedi¬ 
tions  must  fail  when  they  are  planned  and  executed  in  defiance 
of  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare. 

Brest  Litovsk  fell  on  August  25th.  Few  details  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  about  its  surrender,  but  in  the  Berlin  communique  of  the 
26th  it  was  stated  that  Marshal  von  Arz,  who  commands  an  Army 
Corps  in  Mackensen ’s  group,  reached  the  fortress  from  the  west, 
while  the  Brandenburg  Eeserve  Corps  stormed  the  fortifications 
on  the  north-west,  and  entered  the  fortress  on  the  night  of  the 
25th.  The  Eussian  Commander-in-Chief  subsequently  denied  that 
there  had  been  any  assault,  and  stated  that  the  fortress  had  been 
voluntarily  evacuated  in  accordance  with  intention,  after  time  had 
been  given  to  withdraw  the  garrison,  and  carry  off  or  destroy  the 
immense  quantity  of  stores  which  had  been  collected  in  the  place. 
The  Eussian  report  appears  to  have  been  the  correct  one,  since  the 
enemy  admittedly  entered  a  dead  city,  in  which  they  found  no 
booty  of  any  kind,  everything  having  been  carried  away  or  burnt. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  what  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  Nieuve  Rotterda.msche  Courant  saw  when  he  entered  the  city 
on  the  26th  with  the  Austrian  Advanced  Guard ;  — 

“We  entered  the  fortress  and  city  of  Brest  Litovsk  ^vith  the  first  troops— the 
20th  Austro-Hungarian  Regiment.  All  the  heavy  guns  had  been  removed.  The 
nearer  we  approached  the  town,  the  clearer  it  became  that  the  Russians  had 
done  all  they  said  they  would  do,  and  had  set  fire  to  everything  before  leaving. 
The  whole  town  was  one  sea  of  fire.  Without  exception,  high,  solid,  two-  and 
three-storey  houses  had  been  set  alight  in  the  early  morning.  Brest  was  a  town 
of  53,000  inhabitants.  It  does  not  exist  any  more.” 
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It  was  suggested  by  the  military  critics  in  Berlin  that  when 
Hindenberg  had  secured  the  Niemen — Bug  line  he  would  call  a 
halt  in  order  to  give  his  troops  the  rest  they  required  after  their 
sustained  efforts  during  the  summer  campaign ;  but  if  this  was  ever 
his  intention  it  was  abandoned  after  he  had  failed  to  achieve  a 
decisive  success  over  the  Eussian  armies.  Those  armies,  though 
weakened  by  defeat,  are  still  intact,  and  have  to  be  reckoned  with 
during  the  coming  winter.  The  Germans  have  either  gone  too 
far,  or  not  far  enough.  If  they  stay  where  they  are,  with  an  un¬ 
broken  enemy  in  front  of  them,  they  will  be  exposed  to  Eussian 
attacks  all  along  their  front,  and  instead  of  resting  from  their 
labours  and  recuperating  their  strength,  they  will  pass  the  winter 
in  fighting  which  will  know  no  end.  The  invasion  may  have  been 
a  mistake,  but  it  is  too  late  to  go  back  on  an  error  to  which  Hinden¬ 
berg  has  committed  his  troops.  The  Germans  must  see  the  in¬ 
vasion  through,  and  to  secure  their  position  as  invaders  the  Eussian 
armies  must  be  broken  up,  and  driven  behind  the  Dwina  and 
Dniester  rivers.  There  they  will  be  too  far  off  to  do  any  harm, 
and  meanwhile  the  Germans  will  have  time  to  prepare  for  a  spring 
campaign. 

Running  nearly  due  north  and  south  from  Dwinsk  to  Eovno  is 
a  double  line  of  railway  which,  passing  through  Wilna,  Lida,  and 
Savny,  connects  together  the  three  groups  of  Eussian  armies,  com¬ 
manded  respectively  by  Generals  Euszky,  Evert,  and  Ivanoff,  and 
w'hich  have  been  retiring  under  the  co-operative  direction  of  the 
late  Commander-in-Chief.  If  the  Germans  remained  on  the 
Niemen — Bug  line,  they  would  leave  the  Eussian  armies  in  a  very 
strong  position  along  the  trunk  railway  with  their  lateral  com¬ 
munications  secured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Hindenberg  can  push 
our  Allies  off  this  line,  the  effect  will  be  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  Eussian  front,  and  isolate  the  three  army  groups,  one  from 
the  other,  for  there  is  no  other  lateral  line  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion  available  this  side  of  the  Dwina.  Herein  lies  the  significance 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  for  possession 
of  the  Dwinsk — Eovno  railway. 

Since  the  fall  of  Brest  Litovsk  the  advance  of  the  two  groups  of 
armies,  which  form  the  centre  of  the  German  line,  and  which  are 
commanded  respectively  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal 
von  Mackensen,  has  been  delayed  partly  by  premature  rains,  and 
partly  also  by  the  difficulty  in  keeping  such  huge  masses  of  men 
supplied  with  food  and  ammunition.  This  difficulty  increases  with 
every  mile  of  advance,  and  we  must  remember  that  the  enemy  is 
invading  a  country  which  has  been  devastated  of  all  supplies,  and 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  got  out  of  the  land ; 
everything  has  to  come  from  Germany,  and  the  railway  communica¬ 
tions,  destroyed  by  the  Eussians,  have  as  yet  only  been  imper¬ 
fectly  restored. 

Owing  to  the  slow  progress  made  by  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria 
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and  Field  Marshal  Mackensen  east  of  Brest  Litovsk,  and  bv 
Generals  Scholtz  and  Gallwitz  operating  north  and  south  of  the 
Upper  Niemen,  Hindenberg  decided  early  in  September  to  turn 
the  Russian  position  in  the  centre  by  an  enveloping  movement 
directed  against  Vilna,  If  he  could  occupy  that  town  the  effect 
would  be  to  thrust  a  wedge  between  the  northern  and  central 
Russian  army  groups,  compelling  General  Evert,  who  commands 
the  latter  group,  to  vacate  his  positions  between  the  Niemen  and 
Jasiolda  rivers,  and  fall  back  on  the  Dwina.  In  pursuance  of  this 
plan  the  German  Commander  secured  his  left  flank  by  reinforcing 
General  Buelow  in  Courland,  and  directing  him  to  occupy  the  left 
bank  of  the  Dwina  between  Friedrichstadt  and  Dwinsk  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  keep  the  Russians  in  check  on  the  right  bank.  Having 
done  this  the  Marshal  concentrated  a  large  force  of  cavalry  at 
Vilkomir,  and  ordered  the  Commander  to  make  a  rapid  march 
eastwards,  seize  the  Dwinsk — ^Vilna  railway,  and  endeavour  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  covering  Vilna  by  cutting 
the  railways  leading  from  that  town  to  Polotzk  and  Minsk.  The 
plan  was  well  conceived,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  carry  it  out 
as  intended,  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  army  might  have  been 
surrounded.  Sventziany  was  occupied  on  September  14th,  and  on 
the  17th  detachments  of  cavalry,  escorting  infantry  carried  in  auto¬ 
mobiles,  reached  the  Vilna — Minsk  railway  at  several  points  west 
of  Molodetchno,  which  is  the  junction  station  at  the  point  where 
the  Lida — Polotzk  and  Vilna — Minsk  railways  cut  one  another.^ 
Meanwhile  Eichhorn  was  moving  on  Vilna  with  three  columns, 
advancing  from  the  south-west,  west,  and  north-west,  while  Scholtz 
and  Gallwitz  were  directed  to  increase  their  efforts  to  reach  the 
Vilna — Rovno  railway  at  Lida,  and  south  of  that  town,  in  order 
to  deprive  the  Russian  Commander  of  his  last  line  of  retreat. 
Fortunately  for  our  Allies,  General  Evert  realised  his  danger  on 
the  17th,  and  on  that  day  ordered  an  immediate  retreat  of  the 
entire  Central  Army  group.  Eichhom’s  advanced  guards  entered 
Vilna  on  the  19th,  but  judging  by  reports  which  are  coming  in 
as  this  article  goes  to  press,  the  Russian  army  has  escaped  from  the 
trap  in  which  Hindenberg  hoped  to  catch  it,  and  has  secured  its 
line  of  retreat. 

While  these  important  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Northern 
front.  General  Ivanoff,  who  commands  the  Russian  armies  operating 
south  of  the  Pripet,  won  two  considerable  successes  in  the  Eastern 
comer  of  Galicia,  defeating  two  German  divisions  on  the  Dolzanka 
river,  west  of  Tarnopol,  and  an  Austrian  corps  at  Trembowla  on 
the  Sereth,  making  large  captures  of  prisoners,  guns,  and  war 
materiel.  Further  fighting  ended  in  the  Austrians  being  driven 
back  to  the  Strypa,  while  north  of  Rovno,  General  Pulhallo’s  move¬ 
ment  down  the  Goryn  river  to  link  up  with  Mackensen  has  been 
effectually  checked.  Whether  General  Ivanoff  can  continue  his 

<1)  The  Lida-Polotzk  railway  has  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  map. 
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offensive,  and  threaten  the  Austrian  conomunications  with  Hungary, 
depends  upon  whether  Mackensen,  who  reached  Pinsk  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16th,  is  able  to  continue  his  advance  down  the  Pripet  in 
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communications  with  Ruszky.  The  next  line  of  Russian  defence 
is  clearly  marked  out  by  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper  rivers,  and  if  the 
Germans  continue  their  invasion  we  may  expect  to  see  a  general 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  armies  to  this  new  front.  The  chief 
danger  zone  for  the  moment  is  on  the  right  flank  between  Riga  and 
Dwinsk,  for  if  Buelow  can  force  a  passage  over  the  river  at  this 
point,  Riga  will  be  isolated,  the  line  of  the  Dwina  will  be  turned, 
and  the  gap  between  the  northern  and  central  groups  of  armies 
widened. 

On  September  5th  the  Emperor  of  Russia  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  taking  personal  command  of  his  armies,  and  two  days  later 
left  Petrograd  for  the  Front.  This  step  may  have  been  politically 
desirable,  but  it  had  the  regrettable  efiect  of  superseding  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  who,  in  spite  of  reverses,  had  won  the  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  whole  Russian  Army.  His  appointment  as  Vice¬ 
roy  and  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Caucasus  may  mean  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  an  active  offensive  on  the  Southern  front,  undertaken  in 
co-operation  with  the  Anglo-French  operations  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Having  command  of  the  Black  Sea  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russians  landing  an  army  on  the  Asiatic  Coast  within  striking 
distance  of  Constantinople,  supplies  being  drawn  from  the  naval 
bases  of  Batoum  and  Sebastopol.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
General  Yamuskevitch  has  accompanied  the  Grand  Duke  on  his 
mission,  and  has  been  replaced  as  Chief  of  the  Stafi  on  the  Western 
front  by  General  Alexeieff,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
these  alterations  of  personnel  indicate  no  change  in  Russian  policy, 
or  weakening  of  the  bond  which  binds  the  Allies  together  for  the 
common  purpose  of  destroying  the  tyranny  of  German  militarism. 
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THE  POPE  AND  MGR.  GERLACH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

giB, — I  have  only  just  read  the  article  on  “Italy’s  New  Birth,” 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  your  issue  of  July.  With  the 
political  aspect  of  the  article  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  on  pp.  11,  12 
Dr.  Dillon  makes  certain  statements  as  to  the  life  and  character  of 
Mgr.  Gerlach,  Cameriere  Partecipante  to  His  Holiness,  which  not 
only  seriously  reflect  on  Mgr.  Gerlach ’s  fame  as  a  priest,  but  also 
appear  to  compromise  the  Holy  Father  himself,  who  retains  Mgr. 
Gerlach  in  his  service.  Will  you  allow  me  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  truth  to  show  that  Dr.  Dillon  has  been  entirely  misinformed 
with  regard  to  Mgr.  Gerlach  ?  I  happen  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  him,  having  made  my  studies  in  the  same  college  in  Rome, 
and  we  have  remained  friends  until  the  present  time.  Having  thus 
stated  my  credentials  for  refuting  these  charges,  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  deal  with  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
article. 

1.  Dr.  Dillon  states  that  Mgr.  Gerlach  is  the  “intimate  coun¬ 
sellor”  of  the  Pope.  The  ofi&ce  which  Mgr.  Gerlach  holds  is  that 
of  Chamberlain  in  attendance  to  His  Holiness,  and  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  politics  or  diplomacy  ;  his  sole  duties  at  the  Vatican 
are  ceremonial.  But  if  his  presence  in  the  Vatican  is  thought  to 
show  that  he  is  an  unofficial  counsellor,  let  it  be  added  that  Mgr. 
Gerlach  is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  as  late  as  last  year  was 
still  at  college  “in  statu  pupillari.”  Are  we  to  believe  that  Pope 
Benedict  XV.,  who  is  the  most  discreet  of  men,  chooses  a  young 
man  just  out  of  college  as  his  intimate  counsellor? 

2.  “He  is  described  as  a  man  of  Austrian  nationality.”  He 
happens  to  be  a  Bavarian  nobleman. 

3.  “When  in  Vienna  [he]  consorted  with  ecclesiastic'’  of  the  type 
depicted  by  Poggio,”  &c. 

Mgr.  Gerlach  has  only  been  a  priest  six  years,  and  during  that 
time  he  has  lived  continually  in  Rome ;  the  only  time  he  has  visited 
Vienna  was  to  attend  the  Eucharistic  Congress.  It  is  difficult,  then, 
to  understand  how  he  managed  to  live  there  the  life  attributed  to 
him. 

4.  We  are  now  told  that  Mgr.  Gerlach  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Agliardi  when  the  latter  was  Nuncio  in  Vienna, 
“the  two  enjoyed  life  together,  eking  out  the  wherewithal  for  their 
costly  amusements  by  speculating  on  the  Exchange.” 

The  late  Cardinal  Agliardi  was  raised  to  the  purple  in  the  year 
1896,  and  left  Vienna  at  the  same  time  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
Rome.  At  that  time  Gerlach  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  Dr.  Dillon  can  seriously  suggest  that  a  Papal 
Nuncio  and  a  boy  of  fourteen  “enjoyed  life  together,  eking  out  the 
wherewithal  for  their  costly  amusements  by  speculating  on  the 
Exchange.”  But  it  becomes  less  credible  when,  as  I  shall  show 
later.  Mgr.  Gerlach  did  not  even  become  acquainted  with  Cardinal 
Agliardi  until  after  the  year  1911 1 
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5.  Dr.  Dillon  now  crowns  this  friendship  by  the  bestowing  of  a 
canonry  of  Albano  on  Mgr.  Gerlach,  on  the  part  of  Cardinal  Agliardi 
who  had  become  Bishop  of  that  See.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Mgr! 
Gerlach  was  made  a  Canon  of  Albano  in  the  year  1912.  But  hia 
Canonry  is  honorary,  and  without  any  stipend,  he  has  been  to 
Albano  once  in  his  life,  i.e.,  to  be  installed.  This  honour  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  in  recognition  of  a  large  benefaction  which  he  made 
to  the  fund  for  restoring  the  cathedral. 

6.  According  to  Dr.  Dillon,  Mgr.  Gerlach  now  appears  as  Cardinal 
“Agliardi’s  tout  and  electioneering  agent”  when  on  the  death  of 
Leo  XIII.  the  Holy  See  was  vacant,  and  when  according  to  Dr. 
Dillon  Cardinal  Agliardi  and  Mgr.  Gerlach  worked  to  overthrow 
Cardinal  Rampolla. 

At  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.  Mgr.  Gerlach  was  tw'enty-one  years  of 
age,  and  lieutenant  in  the  Uhlans.  Is  it  credible  that  a  young 
lieutenant  of  German  cavalry  should  successfully  overthrow  the 
greatest  figure  in  nineteenth  century  diplomacy?  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mgr.  Gerlach  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  late  Cardinal  Rampolla. 
But,  more  important  still.  Mgr.  Gerlach  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  Cardinal  Agliardi  until  after  the  year  1911.  I  myself  was  in 
Rome  during  that  year  and  living  in  the  same  house  with  Mgr. 
Gerlach.  I  well  remember  when  I  myself  was  presented  to  the  late 
Cardinal  Agliardi;  on  returning  home.  Mgr.  Gerlach  expressed  his 
disappointment  that  he  had  not  been  with  me,  as  he  much  desired 
to  make  His  Eminence’s  acquaintance. 

7.  Dr.  Dillon  seeks  to  finally  discredit  Mgr.  Gerlach  by  alluding 
to  what  he  calls  “un  drame  passionel.”  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  as  a  friend  of  Mgr.  Gerlach ’s  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind,  and,  further,  that  I  know  him  to  be  incapable  of  such  conduct? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  Mgr.  Gerlach  is  a  good  and  pious 
priest;  he  is  a  German,  and  would  no  doubt  do  his  best  for  his 
native  country;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  regarded 
either  as  w'orldly  or  immoral.  Such  charges  can  only  do  harm  to 
the  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  more  especially  when  they  can  be  so 
easily  disproved. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Barton  Brown, 

Private  Chamberlain  to  His  Holiness,  Priest 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster. 

August  16th,  1915. 


*•*  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 


